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If there is a genuine disposition in all quarters, by an interchange 
of views and suggestions, free, frank, and without prejudice, to con- 
tribute to a common stock, I invite that interchange, and both I and my 
colleagues are perfectly ready to take part in it. ... There is no scheme 
for the adjustment of the position of the minority in Ireland, subject 
to certain simple and governing considerations, which I am not pre- 
pared to consider with a perfectly open mind. Yes, but what are these 
governing considerations? . . . In the first place, nothing is to be done 
that will interfere with the setting-up in Dublin of a subordinate Irish 
Legislature with an executive responsible to it. That is the root principle 
of the Bill, and from that we cannot and shall not depart. In the second 
place, nothing is to be done to erect a permanent or an insuperable 
barrier in the way of Irish unity—Mr. AsquirH at LapyBANx, 


October 25th. 


Somz seven weeks ago Lord Loreburn published a letter in The 
Times which may fairly be described as the most weighty con- 
tribution to political controversy that has appeared within the 
last two years. Its dignity of expression and its independence 
of thought would alone have made it remarkable in an age in 
which neither of these qualities is too conspicuous. What, how- 
ever, gave it its peculiar value was its appraisement of the forces, 
which now determine great political issues: the growing disin- 
tegration of parties into groups, the competition of each with 
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every other for legislative priority, and the resulting tendency 
to press forward legislation in the original form in which it leaves 
the hands of the Parliamentary draughtsman without regard to 
the improvements which time and reflection would suggest. These 
tendencies the Parliament Act has undoubtedly accentuated. It 
has made all legislation a race against time, and has presented 
us with a Parliament feverishly active in its earlier sessions and 
morbidly languid in its later ones.’ It has made time so materi- 
ally ‘ the essence of the contract’ between a Government and its 
supporters that second and third sessions bring not maturity of 
judgment but impatience of delay. Knowing that they will 
secure their Bill in any case, and in its original form if they only 
preserve a sufficiently intransigeant attitude, the party in power 
is under an overwhelming temptation to turn a deaf ear to all 
suggestions for reconsideration. The custodians of the Parlia- 
ment Act are like the custodians of the Sibylline books; each 
new session finds them more imperative than the last. 

But whatever responsibility might thus appear to lie upon the 
Government, it is not to be denied that the Opposition have acted 
in such a short-sighted way as to shift the burden on to their own 
shoulders. Repeatedly invited by the Government to suggest a 
basis of settlement they have never accepted the invitation. They 
have abdicated the critical function of an Opposition and then 
complained that the Government do not undertake it. It is 
certainly a novel doctrine that a Government should be to blame 
because it does not act the part of advocatus diaboli to its own 
Bill. The Opposition have, indeed, somewhat tardily, now 
reached the stage of admitting that things cannot go on as they 
are. But they have gravely compromised the chances of such 
a settlement by conniving at threats of civil war. No 
Government can be expected to make terms with violence, 
and the hypothetical treason of Sir Edward Carson and his 
friends has made concession not only difficult but dangerous. 
To yield to such intemperance now would be to relax all the 
ties of political obligation and to encourage its repetition 
whenever a Bill offended—as, indeed, what Bill does not offend? 
—the interests or the prejudices of a minority. The primary 
duty of a Government is to maintain and enforce respect for the 
law. I would commend to the attention of Conservatives the 
weighty words of one of the most illustrious of their thinkers : 


If any Government should be tempted to neglect, even for a moment, its 


function of compelling obedience to law—if a Democracy, for example, 


2 It may be remarked that the Parliament Act has administered a fatal blow 
to a reform, long desired and imperatively needed—i.e. the holding over in the 
Commons from one session to another of Bills inadequately discussed. The 
Parliament Act offers an irresistible inducement te a Government to press 
through its measures at all costs. 
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were to allow a portion of the multitude of which it consists to set some 
law at defiance which it happens to dislike—it would be guilty of a crime 
which hardly any other virtue could redeem, and which century upon 
century might fail to repair.’ 


This may seem a trite observation but, as a great American 
lawyer has remarked, we seem at the present moment to need 
education in nothing so much as in the obvious.* The most 
elementary truths of civil government are disputed. Rules arise 
out of law and not law out of rules,* and if that respect for the 
general will of the community which is in thé last resort the 
foundation of all law be diminished, nothing is left but to abandon 
the government of men and take to keeping sheep upon a hillside.* 

With the temper of parties so high, it is not surprising that 
Lord Loreburn’s appeal should for the moment appear to have 
fallen on deaf ears. But we have assuredly not heard the last 
of it. It has already elicited some considerable admissions on 
both sides, and more will be heard of it when the fatal hour 
for the third presentment of the Government of Ireland Bill 
arrives in the course of the next session of Parliament. The 
object of this article, therefore, is to discuss the various 
alternatives which have been or may be put forward for a 
settlement of the Irish question by consent. In conclusion 
I shall venture to submit a proposal of my own which I drafted 
many months ago, and which has already received some considera- 
tion in certain quarters, although it has, for reasons which I need 
not particularise, never yet been made public. 

It should be remarked at the outset that the problem pre- 
sented by Ulster is not the problem of a homogeneous community. 
The Catholic population numbers about 43 per cent. of the whole, 
and the Parliamentary representation is about equally divided. 
Here are the figures of the population of the counties of Ulster 
grouped in percentages according to religious divisions, which 
correspond pretty nearly to political differences—i.e. the Roman 


* Maine, Popular Government, p. 64. 

* O. W. Holmes, Addresses, 1912. 

* Ihering, Geist des rémischen Rechts, II. Kap. 1, §3. The same profound 
truth has been given new point in Lord Haldane’s address on ‘ Higher 
Nationality.’ 

* Fortunately the Prime Minister, whose language is never ambiguous, has 
made it clear beyond the shadow of doubt in his speech at Ladybank that the 
Government, however forbearing they may be now, will not hesitate to employ 
all the resources of the law to put down any ‘organised and armed resistance’ 
that may be offered when once the Bill has found its place upon the Statute-book. 
That is a clear warning to the extremists to agree with their adversary quickly, 
and I cannot but think that it greatly advances the prospects of a settlement. 

* It rests with the Opposition to make overtures by way of practical pro- 
posals ; the Government have done all that they could reasonably be expected to 
do in the direction of inviting them. 
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Catholics are very largely Nationalist, and the Protestants largely 
but not entirely Unionist : 








Protestant 

















































tho- 
County Catholte a Wee | awe | 

Antrim 20.5 21.72 | 50.14 | 1.97 100 
Armagh .| 45.33 | 32.45 | 15.77 | 4.20 100 
Belfast County Borovghi .| 2410 | 30.54 | 33.74 | 6.15 100 
Cavan . .| 81.46 | 14.20 3.12 | 0.86 100 
Donegal PRR .| 78.93 | 10.69 8.91 | 1.01 100 
Down . : ; , .| 3156 | 23.04 | 37.98 | 2.18 100 
Fermanagh . : ‘ .| 56.18 | 34.16 2.05 | 6.51 100 
Londonderry . 41.54 | 20.06 | 34.29 | 0.76 100 
Londonderry County Borough 56.21 | 17.53 | 21.33 | 2.90 100 
Monaghan . 74.68 | 12.21 | 11.91 _ 100 
Tyrone. . ; ‘ .| 5339 | 22.70 | 18.58 | 2.01 100 
Percentage of whole of Ulster | 43.67 | 23.19 | 26.64 | 3.09 piod 
Numbers of actual population epemart rs anos sara eww liane — | — | 


of Ulster . : . . | 690,815 | 366,773 | 421,410 | 48,816 

It is the paradox of such a situation that the moment you 
solve one problem—if you do solve it—you create another. The 
problem of the Unionist minority in Ireland is exchanged for the 
problem of the Nationalist minority in Ulster. Even within the 
four north-eastern counties of Ulster (Antrim, Belfast, Down, 
and Londonderry) in which the Unionist preponderance is 
greatest there is a considerable Nationalist minority. In 
primitive communities, where law is largely the law of 
status, such problems were solved by each man ‘living his 
own law.’ Such was the law of the later Roman Empire, 
such, to some extent, is the law of India and of Egypt. But it 
is too late to attempt to introduce a system of personal or racial 
laws into a Western country. Modern law is essentially terri- 
torial and not personal; and, indeed, no law except territorial 
law is compatible with representative government or with any 
legislative activity, or indeed with any considerable exercise of 
the rights of contract. Economic relations play such an enormous 
part in modern life that it is no longer possible to segregate men 
of different creeds or races inhabiting the same territory. More- 
over, legislatures have been so active in modern times that they 
have inextricably involved the interests of one man or one district 
with another. To take a very simple instance, if Ulster were 
excluded from the provisions of the Home Rule Bill and 
‘annexed’ to England we might easily have a higher scale of 
Insurance benefits and Old Age Pensions operating in Ulster 
and a lower scale in the rest of Ireland, which might thereby 
undercut wages and prices, with results which Ulstermen would 
be the first to regret. Certain very obvious limits are therefore 
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set to the proposal to ‘cut Ulster out of the Bill.’ Such an ex- 
cision would be an operation on the living body and fatal to its 
economic life. In other words, the Exclusion policy, as I hope 
to show at some length, is only tenable on the assumption of the 
complete abandonment of the present Bill. 

Having said so much, we may proceed to examine the various 
alternatives. The possibilities of conceding separate treatment 
to Ulster may be classified as follows : 


(1) That Ulster be absolutely excluded from the operation of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill and remain, as at present, represented for all purposes 
in the Imperial Parliament. This may be called the Exclusion policy. 

(2) That Ulster be granted a Parliament of her own, with the same 
powers as the Dublin Parliament, and standing in the same relation to the 
Imperial Parliament. This may be called the policy of Co-ordination. 

(3) That Ulster be granted a subordinate Legislature standing in the 
same (or a similar) relation to the Dublin Parliament as the Provincial 
Legislature of Ontario stands to the Dominion Parliament of Canada. This 
may be called the policy of Devolution. 

(4) That Ulster, or the four north-eastern counties of Ulster, be granted 
control of her own administration subject to the authority of the Dublin 
Parliament. This I propose to call the policy of Administrative Autonomy, 
and it is the alternative for which I have worked out a scheme in some 
detail. 


THE Pouicy oF ExXcLUSION 


This is the policy which, if any, finds favour with the Unionist 
party. It cannot, however, as is commonly supposed, be given 
effect by merely leaving things as they are. If it be adopted it 
will involve administrative readjustments of great—I might 
almost say appalling—complexity. Ulster would have to choose 
between two alternatives. Either her administration would have 
to be completely absorbed in that of England or it would have to 
remain, as it is at present, independent. It must be remem- 
bered that Ireland, including Ulster, is at present an almost 
perfectly homogeneous and separate unit for administrative pur- 
poses. She has her own Local Government Board, her own 
Education Commissioners, her own Board of Agriculture, her 
own Public Works Commissioners, her Estates Commission, her 
High Court, her own Local Taxation Account, her own Estimates, 
and her own Minister in the House of Commons. This system has 
many defects, but it has one supreme advantage—it does at least 
secure that Ireland is governed if not according to Irish ideas at 
any rate in accordance with Irish needs. It has secured to Ireland 
her ‘equivalent grants.’ It has secured to her the power—and 
Ulster Unionists as well as Nationalists have not been slow to 
use it—of bringing the whole force of Irish representation to 
bear upon the Chief Secretary, who is exclusively responsible for 
Trish affairs in the House of Commons, in order to obtain from 
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him concessions which no English county, for example, could 
hope to secure from the group of Ministers who are jointly and 
severally responsible for the indiscriminate affairs of all the 
English counties taken together. If Ulster is going to stand out 
of the Irish Parliament she must expect to lose these advantages, 
She cannot hope, for example, to retain her share of the huge 
Parliamentary grant which goes to maintain and keep efficient 
education in a country where education is not a charge upon the 
rates. She cannot expect to continue to receive the benefit of 
the numerous services peculiar to Ireland. She cannot hope to 
enjoy the large subsidy which Ireland now receives and will 
continue to receive. 

To identify her government with that of England the Statute 
book would have to be re-written, for there are far more Statutes 
peculiar to Ireland than common to her and England. The 
administration of Ulster would have to be reconstructed from top 
to bottom. She would have to come into the English system and 
decline from a province of Ireland to a group of counties of 
England. She would have to be treated for all purposes as, by 
@ curious anomaly, Ireland is treated for but a single purpose— 
as part of the district of Manchester. Her government would be 
nothing if not bureaucratic, and it would be the worst of all 
bureaucracies because the least represented. Thirty-one Ulster 
members (the number would probably under the readjustment of 
representation be as low as twenty) could not hope to receive 
from the dozen English departments, among whom their affairs 
were distributed, that aftention which at present they are able 
to exact from a single Irish Minister. The Irish Estimates will, 
of course, have disappeared, and with them such opportunity 
as there is at present of putting Irish grievances, whether those 
of Ulster or of Munster, of Connaught or of Leinster, before the 
House of Commons. In other words, as I have said elsewhere,’ 
Ulster will have sacrificed her place in the Irish Parliament, 
where she could claim nearly a third of the total representation, 
only to efface herself in the English Parliament, where she cannot 
hope for more than a thirtieth. Nor must it be forgotten that 
even there the representation of Ulster Unionists will be almost 
equally divided with Ulster Nationalists. What will this avail 
her, even supposing it could be done? 

But can it be done? Is it possible to conceive, for example, 
Ireland territorially divided between two Departments of Agricul- 
ture—one ‘ English,’ the other Irish, one operating in Ulster, the 
other in the rest of Ireland—and each with its own ideas about 
foot-and-mouth disease, one raising the barriers to the movement 
of cattle, the other lowering them? That is a matter vital to 
* The Manchester Guardian, October 13, 1913. 
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Irish prosperity. And will not Belfast clamour to be indepen- 
dent not only of Dublin but also of Westminster when she sees, 
as she may see, a low industrial minimum enforced by the Irish 
Parliament as against the high one prescribed by the English 
Parliament? You cannot have two standards of Public Health, 
Factory Law, and Poor Law in one and the same country. How, 
with the modern migration of labour and mobility of capital, are 
two systems of industrial, and possibly commercial, law going to 
operate in one country, divided by the invisible line which 
separates Ulster from Ireland? How can you maintain within 
the same country grants in aid of a service in one part concur- 
rently with different grants—or it may be no grants at all—in 
another part? How can you have two systems of education 
law operating in one country—voluntary attendance (as at 
present*) in the rest of Ireland and compulsory attendance 
(as we may expect if Ulster is ‘annexed’ to England) in Ulster? 
How will the farmers and agricultural labourers of Ulster like 
such discrimination? Or, to come to closer quarters, will the 
Catholics of Ulster tolerate being rated, in accordance with the 
English system, for the support of Protestant schools, while claim- 
ing the right and imposing on themselves the duty of maintaining 
their own? The problem of the Protestant minority in Ireland 
would be exchanged for the problem of the Catholic minority in 
Ulster, and a very serious problem it might become if the Pro- 
testants were brought into the English system of local control 
of education with its concomitant of rate-aid. Or take the 
question of Old Age Pensions and Insurance, already adverted 
to, and of Poor Law. Different scales of pensions, benefits, and 
relief would operate to disturb the relations of labour and capital, 
the conditions of employment, the flow of investments between 
Ulster and Ireland. 

Nor is the difficulty sensibly ameliorated by proposing, while 


excluding Ulster from the authority of the Irish Parliament, to 


maintain her administrative independence as a kind of depart- 
mental enclave. That solution has only to be stated to be dis- 
missed. Ulster, still less the four Protestant counties of Ulster, 
could not sustain the burden of an Ulster establishment on the 
Dublin scale. It is the most expensive, the most complex, the 
most bureaucratic government in the British Isles, if not 
in the British Empire. The translation from Dublin to 
Belfast of the forty-five Boards—some put the figure as 
high as sixty; no one, even in Ireland, quite knows how 
many there are—would be appallingly expensive. And it 
would be impossible to maintain any identity of administrative 
conditions with the rest of Ireland. Ulster would have a govern- 
* School attendance in Ireland is entirely at the option of the local authority. 
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ment which resembled neither that of Ireland nor of England. 
Unless she were heavily subsidised by grants, her government 
would probably be bankrupt within six months. On what prin- 
ciple would her finances be conducted? They could only-be 
adjusted by a complete recasting of the Bill. ‘To determine the 
true Irish revenue would be impossible unless we set up a system 
—an impossible system at the best—of fiscal land frontiers for 
Ulster. In short, exclusion is impossible. 

Before leaving the subject of exclusion I would, however, 
in view of Mr. Asquith’s significant emphasis on ‘ permanent 
barriers,’ like to point out that by the terms of the: Bill itself 
certain services—Constabulary, Land Purchase, Insurance, Old 
Age Pensions—are, for a longer or shorter period, excluded from 
the control of the Irish Parliament and it might be possible to 
come to terms about the duration of this exclusion by excluding 
Ulster as regards these particular services. Such exclusion could, 
however, only be temporary not permanent and it would be 
difficult to maintain unless the exclusion extended to the whole 
of Ireland. 

THE Po.Licy OF CO-ORDINATION 

This policy has been recommended on the ground that it 
facilitates a policy of ‘ Home Rule all Round ’—that it prepares 
the way for such a ‘standardisation of parts’ as would admit of 
extension to the whole of the United Kingdom. It appears to 
commend itself for this reason to Lord Grey.* But I doubt if 
Lord Grey Would accept it as a mere duplication of the present 
Bill; presumably he would insist on an abandonment of the 
present Bill as conceding to Ireland powers which are too large. 
But the abandonment of the Bill is not practical politics. 
There are some Liberal members, however, who would boldly 
accept duplication. To that my reply is that such a course is 
open to all the objections urged against the first suggestion. 
Ireland would be divided into two countries each empowered to 
go its own way in legislation and administration regardless of the 
other, and the conflict of laws would be disastrous. The powers 
conceded to the Dublin Parliament under the present Bill are 
large—some may think them too large—but they have at least 
this justification—they are given to a whole country and not 
merely to a province. It is inconceivable that that unhappy 
country could endure two legislatures each competent to dis- 
criminate against the other in commercial law, factory law, social 
legislation, and a hundred other things. Who would 
mediate between the two? What authority would exercise the 
veto of the Crown? The Imperial Government and the Imperial 
Parliament would constantly be called in to exercise the invidious 
* See The Times, September 13. 
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function of deciding what laws of which province should be dis- 
allowed. The work of the Judicial Committee would be doubled. 
So would that of the Joint Exchequer Board. Indeed, there 
would have to be two such Boards instead of one. The last state 
of Ireland would be worse than the first. The only way to escape 
this preoccupation of the Imperial Parliament with the affairs of 
Ireland would be the expedient—to my mind a desperate ex- 
pedient—of giving Ireland three Parliaments instead of one. 
I therefore turn to consider the proposal to treat Ireland as if 
she were the Dominion of Canada—a proposal which, looking at 
it from the point of view of the position of Ulster in relation to 
Dublin, I have called the policy of Devolution. 


THE Poticy oF DEVOLUTION FOR ULSTER 


This would involve three Parliaments instead of one—a Dublin 
Parliament, an Ulster Parliament, and an all-Irish Parliament. 
If there were only an Ulster Parliament and an all-Irish Parlia- 
ment, Ulster members at Dublin would be legislating for the rest 
of Ireland in matters upon which ex hypothesi the rest of Ireland 
was precluded from legislating for them. 

But accepting the suggestion, for what it is worth, of an 
application of the principles of the British North America Act 
to Ireland and the establishment of a Federal system in that 
country, we are at once confronted with the following difficulties. 
There would have to be a distribution of legislative powers by 
way of enumeration between the two provincial Parliaments and 
the all-Irish Parliament. This would involve, as it has involved 
in Canada, constant litigation before the Judicial Committee 
in order to determine the scope of such powers. Such deter- 
mination would be even more difficult than in the case of Canada, 
because the Government of Ireland Bill, unlike the British North 
America Act, does not exhaust ‘the whole range of legislative 
power ’’*°—large powers are left to the Imperial Parliament 
(including the power of concurrent legislation). 

The question further arises what powers (apart from the 
judicial construction of the Act granting those powers) are to be 
granted to the provincial legislatures? If the provincial bodies 
are to be ‘ Parliaments,’ as in Canada, and not mere provincial 
councils, as in South Africa, the Judicial Committee will feel 
bound to proceed, as it has proceeded in the case of Canada, on 
the assumption that the provincial legislatures are as fully 
sovereign within their own sphere as the Imperial Parliament 
itself. Unless these powers are narrowed down to mere local 
government, such as is already controlled by the Irish County 


10 Bank of Toronto v. Lambe, L.R. 12 App. Cas., 575. 
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Councils, they will presumably include ‘ property,’ ‘ civil rights,’ 
and ‘contract,’ and the exercise of such powers will be found to 
conflict very seriously with the general powers of the Irish Parlia- 
ment to deal with trade and commerce in Ireland."* The general 
powers conceded by the present Bill to legislate for the ‘ peace, 
order, and good government’ of Ireland would, on the anal 
of the British North America Act,” be held to include the power 
to legislate in almost any matter affecting the general welfare of 
Ireland, and this would most certainly conflict with the powers 
of the provincial Parliaments. The power of the latter to deal 
with licensing, for example, might be considerably embarrassed 
by the power of the Irish Parliament to pass Local Option Acts 
in the interests of temperance or to impose taxation.” 

The only way to meet such difficulties of distribution of legis- 
lative power would be to adopt the expedient of the convention 
which drafted the Union of South Africa Act—i.e. to exclude 
the courts from the determination of such questions, to give the 
Executive Government of Ireland a veto on all provincial legisla- 
tion, to make all such legislation absolutely subject to the para- 
mountcy of the central Irish Parliament, and to confine the 
legislative powers of the provinces within the narrowest possible 
compass except by way of delegation.* In that case the 
legislative autonomy of Ulster would be illusory. 

In any case, whether the Canadian or the South African pre- 
cedent were followed, whether the powers of the provincial legis- 
latures were large or small, irrevocable or delegated, the veto 
upon their exercise would have to be in the hands of the new 
Irish Executive (to place it in the hands of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment would mean the constant intervention of that Government 
in the purely domestic disputes of Ireland), and in that case the 
Ulster legislature would still be under the control of that 
Executive. 

Furthermore, if the provinces are to be granted legislative 
powers and are not to be mere administrative authorities con- 
fined to rating powers they must be granted powers of taxation. 
What powers can be granted them? In Canada it is possible 
to concede the provinces a general power of ‘direct taxation’ 
because the Dominion Parliament has the whole field of 
indirect taxation to exploit. But in the case of Ireland that field 
is almost entirely occupied by the Imperial Parliament, and new 
direct taxation is almost the only field left open to the Irish 
Parliament. How, then, can it afford to concede any powers of 
direct taxation to provincial legislatures in Ireland? 


™ Ibid. and Hodge v. The Queen, 9 App. Cas., 117. 

12 Cf. Riel v. The Queen. 

** Cf. Russell v. The Queen (1882), 7 App. Cas., 829. 

%* See South Africa Act, 9 Edw. VII., ch. 9, sections 59, 85, 86, 90. 
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Tue TRUE PoLIcy—ADMINISTRATIVE AUTONOMY 


This brings us to a fourth experiment which, in my opinion, 
is the only practicable one—the concession to Ulster of some 
measure of administrative autonomy subject to the ‘control of 
the Dublin Parliament. It has the advantage of being not only 
practicable within certain limits but of going some way to meet 
the contention of the Ulster Unionists that what they fear is not 
so much discriminating legislation as inequitable administration 
and an unfair distribution of patronage and public money. 

What services might thus be handed over for administration? 
The most obvious are those which are at present highly cen- 
tralised in Dublin and are dependent on large grants of money 
out of assigned revenues, permanent grants, and the annual 
Estimates. Adopting this test we find the following : 


Services dependent on grants under permanent Acts to local administra- 
tion in Ireland “—i.e. local government services—1,385,0001. Most of this 
sum is ear-marked for special purposes,”* e.g. : 

(i.) 105,0071. is appropriated to the services of medical officers to the 
Boards of Guardians and of Public Health officers to the rural and urban 
district councils. 

(ii.) 313,7301. to Poor Law authorities (‘‘ Union charges ’’).*’ 

(iii.) 271,8241. to rural district councils (‘‘ District charges ’’).”” 

(iv.) 175,5141. to county councils for accommodation of lunatic poor.” 

(v.) 133,123]. 2s. 6d. to Boards of Guardians.* 

(vi.) 133,1631. 12s. to county and urban district councils as road 
authorities. *° 

This leaves a balance (out of the 1,385,0001.) unappropriated and avail- 
able for county expenditure in general of little more than 250,000. 


The proportion of these large grants which goes to Ulster I have 
not worked out, nor are complete figures available.** But if 
Ulster received a share of these grants in proportion to her popu- 
lation, as compared with the rest of Ireland, she would receive 
nearly a third—i.e. 461,600/.. Probably the figure roughly 
represents what she does receive. 

The question now arises, Ought the continuance of these grants 
to be secured to Ulster under the Home Rule Bill? Further- 
more, should their distribution among the local authorities be 
in the hands of an Ulster authority? Should it, for example, 


%% The total amount of such grants for all services in 1911-12 was 1,633,153v. 
19%. 10d. See Local Taxation (Ireland) Account (No. 334 of 1912). 
_ ™ Under Section 58 (2) of the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898. 

Under Section 48 of the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, allocating 
the Agricultural Grant. 

4® Under Section 58 of the Local Government (Ireland) Act. 

*® Under Section 17 (1) of Finance Act, 1907 (Estate Duties). For figures see 
Irish Local Government Board Report, Cd. 6339 of 1912. 

% Tbid. 

*1 The share of the four counties in the estate duties is about 40,000/. per 
annum. But, of course, their share under the other Acts mentioned above vastly 
exceeds this. 
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rest with that authority rather than with a Dublin Department 
to decide whether the conditions as to tenure, etc., of medical 
officers (upon which the receipt of some of these grants from 
Dublin depends) have been complied with? Is there a danger 
otherwise of a Dublin Government insisting, for example, that 
the medical officers must be Catholics? 

As to the major question of permanently securing to Ulster 
by the.Home Rule Bill the continuance of these grants, the 
answer would seem to be that this is impossible, as the effect of 
that measure is to put an end to the whole system of the Local 
Taxation Account and to give Ireland a transferred sum which 
is calculated upon the basis of the cost of Irish services, including 
the present Local Taxation Account. Ireland can appropriate 
that transferred sum as she thinks fit—this is essential to the grant 
of self-government—and the Irish Parliament may decide to 
abolish altogether this system of grants, which has in the past 
been based on no more intelligible principle than that of a 
‘standardisation of parts’ between England and Ireland in the 
form of ‘equivalent’ grants. The Irish Parliament may think 
it can put these sums to a better use by diverting the money to 
the purposes of central administration. 

None the less, I think it would be not impossible to insert in 
the Home Rule Bill a provision that, in the allocation of any public 
funds to grants for local government, the existing ratio of distribu- 
tion as between Ulster and the rest of Ireland should be observed. 
A clause providing for the distribution among the States or pro- 
vinces according to a fixed ratio of any moneys that the Federal 
Government may be willing or may be obliged to distribute is 
very common in Federal Constitutions.” 

As to the minor question whether the lump sum of one third 
(to which Ulster would be entitled as her share of any such 
grants made by the Dublin Parliament) should be distributed 
among the local authorities in Ulster by an Ulster authority I 
reserve that question until I have dealt with the next service— 
viz. education. 

As regards education, the case for special consideration with 
a view to Ulster would seem at first sight to be a strong one, for 
the simple reason that nearly the whole of elementary education 
in Ulster is absolutely dependent on the annual Parliamentary 
grants administered and distributed by the Executive in Dublin. 
The Protestant schools in Ulster are dependent not only for 
building grants, but for practically the whole salary of their 
teachers, upon the National Commissioners in Dublin, who ad- 
minister the enormous sum (nearly one eighth of the total 


72 See, for example, the Australian Commonwealth Act and the British North 
America Act. 
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expenditure in Ireland) of 1,653,4001.% There is no rate-aid 
and no local control. This does not include sums (about 124,5661.) 
at the disposal of the Intermediate Education Board and the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, which do 
not come on the Estimates at all.** 

It may be argued (with some show of plausibility) that the 
Protestant schools of Ulster should not be left absolutely de- 
pendent on a ‘Catholic Government’ (to concede a question- 
begging definition) for the continuance of grants without which 
the whole of their schools would have to be closed. Voluntaryism 
grows weaker instead of stronger in the Protestant schools ** in 
Ulster. As to this, the first point to be made is that the Bill 
very stringently provides against any discrimination, whether 
negative or positive, whether by legislation ** or administration ,”’ 
‘on account of religious belief.’ It would be difficult, therefore, 
if not impossible, for the Dublin Parliament to discriminate 
between Protestant and Catholic schools in Ulster in the grant 
or distribution of Parliamentary funds. The Protestants might 
indeed suffer if the Dublin Parliament made the grants to schools 
(as is not done at present) proportionate to the amount contri- 
buted from voluntary sources. The Catholics contribute far more 
in this respect than the Protestants; they also prefer to keep 
their school buildings entirely in their hands, and do not vest 
them in trustees under educational trusts. Consequently such a 
condition might bear heavily upon the Protestants. But it is a 
condition to which no one could possibly take exception on the 
ground of public policy and sound statesmanship. 

Presuming, therefore, that such grants as may be made are 
already protected from invidious allocation by a Dublin Parlia- 
ment, the question arises whether the administration of these 
grants should be assigned to an Ulster authority. At first sight 
there seems a far stronger case for the concession of such autonomy 
than appeared in dealing with the local government grant, 
because the latter is entirely secularised, whereas the education 
grant raises denominational questions at every point,”* and it is 
already recognised that its administration calls for special guaran- 


23 See Minutes of Evidence taken by Committee on Irish Finance, p. 206 
(Appendix ITT.). 

* They represent fixed payments of Customs and Excise duties under 
Section 17 of the Finance Act, 1907, and Section 17 (1) of the Revenue Act, 1911. 
(See Local Taxation [Ireland] Account, No. 334 of 1912). It must be remem- 
bered the control of education, which in England is in the hands of a single 
central authority, is in Ireland dispersed among no less than eight depart- 
ments. 

25 There is at present a deficiency of 15,000 school-places in Belfast alone. 

7° Clause IV. (6). 

** Clause IIT. 

** For example, the National Commissioners for Education make it a con- 
dition of their grants that religious emblems be not exhibited. 
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tees for Protestant representation in the department administering 
it—one half of the twenty National Education Commissioners are 
by invariable usage Protestants. There is no certainty, and little 
probability, that the constitution of this very anomalous and in 
many ways irresponsible body * will be preserved under Home 
Rule. This would seem to establish a strong case for a separate 
education authority for Ulster. 

The question is very difficult. It is not at all impossible that 
one of the first things a Dublin Parliament will do is to empower 
the local authorities to aid the supply of education by a local rate, 
and consequently to control it. In that case the question will be 
to a large extent removed out of the sphere of central government, 
and the Protestant communities in the four counties will be able 
to protect themselves. It may then raise problems as to right 
of entry, and as to the equity of compelling Catholics to pay rates 
towards Protestant schools, while continuing, in a large measure, 
as they will probably insist on continuing, to support their own.” 
But waiving the question of whether the Irish Parliament will 
delegate the control of education to local authorities, and assuming 
that the present system of central control continues, it may be 
admitted that there is much to be said for granting Ulster a 
separate central education authority. There is a precedent for 
this in the Education Bill introduced by the present Government 
in 1906. That Bill provided for the creation of a separate educa- 
tion authority for Wales, to be known as the Council for Wales, 
to which the powers and duties of the Board of Education were 
to be transferred. In the exercise of such powers the Council 
was to be subject to the control of the Treasury, which was to 
submit to Parliament the estimates for Welsh education. The 
Council, which was to consist of delegates of the county and 
county borough councils, might be empowered by Order in Council 
to raise any money required by means of contributions from the 
authorities who appointed its members, and its accounts were to 
be audited by the Comptroller and Auditor-General. If an 
Address was presented by both Houses of Parliament against 
such orders they were to be void. 

How far is such a scheme applicable to the control of education 
by Ulster? One difficulty immediately presents itself. It would 
doubtless commend itself to Ulster Protestants as they would be 
in a majority on such a Council, but for that very reason it would 

*° Cf. Sir James Dougherty’s evidence before the Royal Commission on the 
Civil Service (Irish evidence, pp. 3-12). 

°° Some of them—e.g. the Christian Brothers—will probably continue to do 
this and will refuse to accept rate-aid, with its corollary of local control, on any 
terms even at the hands of a Nationalist Parliament. But they will have to 
accept the situation. It seems quite certain that Clause IV. in no way secures 
to supporters of denominational schools immunity from taxation in support of 


undenominational schools. See City of Winnipeg v. Barrett [1892] App. Cas., 
445. 
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be objectionable to Ulster Catholics, who would almost certainly 
prefer that the distribution of education grants should be, as it 
is now, in the hands of a Dublin Department—the more so as 
such a Department will in future be under the control of the 
Nationalists—still less perhaps are they likely to consent to such a 
Council having the power directly or indirectly to impose a rate 
upon them for the support of Protestant schools. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that such an authority, indirectly elected by 
the county councils, would simply reproduce the purely partisan 
character of those councils (which are not elected by any system 
of proportional representation). This is an argument for a 
directly elected authority, if there is to be one at all. It is also 
an argument for extending the area controlled by the authority 
to the whole of Ulster, instead of confining it to the four counties 
in which the Catholics are in a hopeless minority, whereas in 
the whole of Ulster the creeds are more nearly balanced.** 

The fact, however, of there being such profound differences 
as to policy in education between Catholics and Protestants would 
seem to suggest that it would be better to make the education 
authority a much more modest one—in other words, to withhold 
from it all control of Catholic education and to confine it to a 
denominational association of managers of Protestant schools, such 
as was established by the Voluntary Schools Act of 1897 ** for 
the purposes of the distribution of the Aid Grant. It must, how- 
ever, be remarked, that such an association would still have to 
be subject to considerable control, either by the Education De- 
partment ** or by the Legislature in Dublin, having regard to the 
fact that it was disposing of funds voted by Parliament. 

It is obviously difficult, therefore, to prejudge or to dictate 
in advance the attitude of the new Irish Parliament towards 
education. One can only indicate alternatives. If the existing 
local authorities are not going to be given control of education, 
together with the responsibility of financing it from the rates— 
if they are given it Ulster will have little to complain of as 

* The proportions in Ulster are 690,816 Catholics (43.67 per cent.) and 


836,999 Protestants (52.92 per cent.). 
In the four counties’ the creeds are distributed as follows: 











Catholic Protestant Unclassed | o,Vnitof 
Aotrim . ; P 20.5 73.83 100 
Belfast County : 2 24.10 70.43 100 
Down . f : : 31.56 63.20 100 
Londonderry . z ‘ 41.54 55.11 100 





* 60 Vict., ch. 5, section 25. 

** In any case the system is open to considerable objection on grounds of 
constitutional propriety. Cf. Mr. Asquith’s criticisms of the Bill of 1897, 
Hansard 1897. 
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the matter will then be in her own hands—there would seem 
to be good reason for giving her a central authority of her owp 
for the control of education and the distribution of the Parlig. 
mentary grant with or without the power to assess the ratepayers 
for subsidiary contributions. It would be comparatively easy to 
duplicate the present Commissioners of National Education ang 
to institute in Belfast a similar body, representative of public 
opinion and of the two creeds, half of its members Catholic and 
half of them Protestant. This curious denominational dualism 
runs right through several of the existing Boards in Ireland— 
e.g. the twenty Commissioners of National Education, the thir- 
teen members of the Board for Charitable Donations and 
Bequests, and the twelve Intermediate Education Commissioners, 
It is remarkably successful in composing religious differences, 
and it is amazing how tractable the clergy, ministers, and laity 
of all denominations find themselves when they meet in a board- 
room to ‘get things done.’ There is much virtue in an agenda 
paper. One of the most suggestive instances of this is the Board 
for Charitable Donations and Bequests which combines, to some 
extent, the functions of our Charity Commissioners and of the 
Chancery Division of the High Court. Catholics and Protestants 
could not agree upon a secretary and they solved the difficulty by 
appointing two secretaries instead of one—a Catholic and a Pro 
testant. Double harness is a great sedative and, as things turned 
out, the two secretaries developed an admirably secular temper, 
each taking the work of the other, for even secretaries must have 
holidays. Now a dual organisation of this kind might work 
excellently in Ulster, and if the first nominations were made by 
the Imperial Government for a term of years the body ought 
to be above suspicion. Having regard to the very large propor- 
tion of schools in Ireland—not excepting Ulster—which are not 
vested in trustees under model trust deeds for educational pur- 
poses, and which therefore might at any time be withdrawn from 
such purposes, and also to the fact that practically the 
whole of their income is derived not from local rates but from 
Parliamentary funds, it seems obvious that the members of the 
authority must be partially if not wholly nominated by the central 
government and not elected by the ratepayers. But a composite 
body on the model of the Council and the Board of Agriculture 
in Ireland (of which two-thirds are elected by the county councils 
and one-third is nominated by the Government) would probably 
be the true solution and the precedent is a hopeful one, for the 
Irish county councils have, as a whole, not allowed political con- 
siderations to bias their selections in these cases. To such 
body might be handed over (in addition to elementary education) 
agriculture, technical instruction, and local government, subject 
always, of course, to the control of the Dublin Parliament. The 
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work of the Irish Local Government Board might gain rather 
than lose by some degree of decentralisation. Its vice-president 
is overburdened with work—he has thirteen departments and 
125,000 registered papers per annum to control. 

Enough has been said to show how much is practicable. It 
is obvious that whatever degree of administrative autonomy is 
conceded, the control of the Irish Parliament over the Ulster 
authority will have to be preserved. And having regard to the 
provisions of the Act debarring the Irish Senate from control over 
all .oney Bills, and apparently even over money clauses in 
ordinary Bills,** it would seem that that control will have to be 
confined to the Irish House of Commons. It is difficult to see 
how it could be shared with the Senate, seeing that the autonomy, 
if it is to be worth anything at all, must involve some measure of 
financial power. 

I have confined this discussion to local government and 
education, as I do not see what other powers can at present be 
conceded to the Ulster authority. Police might eventually be 
conceded. The control of police has, however, never been,** and 
possibly never will be, in the hands of local authorities in Ireland. 
Licensing is too closely connected with questions of taxation to 
make it possible for the Irish Parliament, which will need to make 
the most of such sources of revenue as are open to it, to concede 
to Ulster any further authority than is at present possessed by 
the licensing justices. 

This, to my mind, represents the extreme limit to which 
differential treatment of Ulster can go. At best it is not an 
improvement upon the Bill and probably in course of time the 
Unionists of Ulster would find it to their advantage to surrender 
this differentiation, which may prove invidious and will certainly 
be troublesome. Legislative autonomy I regard, for reasons 
already indicated, as impossible. The proposal made, curiously 
enough in Liberal quarters, that the Ulster members in the 
Dublin Parliament should have a right to veto the application 
of public Bills to Ulster I cannot but think impracticable. It 
would mean a veto on nearly every Bill introduced into the 
Dublin Parliament, for practically every Irish Bill would affect 
Ulster directly or indirectly. If not, who would decide the 
initial question whether such a Bill affected Ulster or not? The 
courts could not do it without exceeding their proper jurisdiction 
and being inextricably involved in political controversy. The 
Irish Parliament could not do it—ex hypothesi it is that very 
Parliament which the Ulster minority are presumed to distrust. 
The power, if effective, would simply be a weapon of paralysing 

*4 Cf. Clause X. (3). 
*5 But Belfast had her own police until 1864. 
Vor. LXXIV—No. 441 3M 
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obstruction in the hands of the Ulster members. It would 
involve the co-existence in one Parliament of two majorities and 
two Executives and in the long run would produce not union 
but disruption. Something of the kind was attempted after the 
union of the two Canadas; its only result was to make partition 
inevitable.** 

Private Bill legislation is quite another matter, and here, I 
think, it would not be difficult and it might be desirable, having 
regard to the vital importance of such legislation to the com- 
mercial and municipal interests of Belfast, to concede to Ulster 
the powers already conceded to Scotland of controlling private 
Bill procedure by her own commissioners. On one point the 
Home Rule Bill itself needs amendment. I refer to the powers 
of the Senate, which, whether from ambiguity or from intention, 
are seriously prejudiced by the wording of Clause X. Section 3. 
The effect of that clause is, in my opinion, to deprive the Irish 
Senate of any voice in any legislation involving (and what legis- 
lation does not involve?) the expenditure of public money. Poor 
Law legislation, licensing legislation, almost any form of social 
legislation would be excluded from the deliberations of the Senate. 
I am thinking of the use made of the ‘ privileges’ of the House 
of Commons in the last few years*’ to deprive the House of 
Lords of any voice in measures like the Old Age Pensions Bill, 
the Development Bill, the Irish Labourers’ Bill, the Licensing 
Bill, on the ground that they encroached upon those privileges 
as regards ‘money clauses’ in ordinary Bills. The scope of 
these privileges is still debateable; they have not been given 
statutory recognition in the Parliament Act, and I see no 
adequate reason why they should be made statutory in the case 
of Ireland. Restrictions which are based on the initial assump- 
tion (legitimate enough, perhaps, in the case of England) that 

** Doutre (The Constitution of Canada), quoting (p. 16) Sir John Macdonald 
in 1865: ‘ Although we have nominally a Legislative Union in Canada, 
although we sit in one Parliament, supposed constitutionally to represent the 
people without regard to sections or localities, yet we know, as a matter of 
fact, that since the Union in 1841 we have had a Federal Union; that, in 
matters affecting Upper Canada solely, members from that section claimed, 
and generally exercised, the right of exclusive legislation, while members from 
Lower Canada legislated in matters only affecting their own section. We have 
had a Federal Union in fact, though a Legislative Union in name, and in the 
hot contests of late years, if on any occasion a measure affecting any one section 
was interfered with by the members from the other—if, for instance, a measure 
locally affecting Upper Canada were carried or defeated, against the wishes of 
its majority, by one from Lower Canada. . . the President of the Council and 
his friends denounced . . . such legislation.” There were constant bickerings. 
A dual majority was needed for every ministry, with the result that in three 
years four ministries were defeated. The system led to gross extravagance, 
because every time money was spent on one province the other demanded an 
equivalent, whether the conditions were identical or not. 

*7 I may refer to an article of mine (‘The Constitutional Revolution’) in 
the Nineteenth Century and After for April 1911. 
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the two Houses are hostile to one another should not be allowed 
to prejudice at the outset the relations of the two Houses in 
Ireland. 
Within these limits there is room for compromise. A states- 
man has to hit the mean between too much delegation of legisla- 
- tive powers and too little. There is a real danger of making 
‘Home Rule all Round’ a costly absurdity if we are going to 
give Ulster a legislature of her own; the units in such a system 
cannot be smaller or more numerous than three—England 
(including Wales), Scotland, and Ireland, which are already 
sufficiently delimited by law, administration, and economic 
interests. Beyond that one cannot go without waste, confusion, 
litigation, and parochialism. But administration is quite another 
matter. There is much to be said on political grounds for the 
delegation of administrative questions. De minimis non curat 
lez. Such questions too often obscure the deliberations of legis- 
lative assemblies. And they are, as I have said elsewhere, the 
things about which Ulster Unionists are really concerned— 
religious persecution and legislative discrimination their spokes- 
men in Parliament have expressly told us they neither anticipate 
nor apprehend—the things that touch men closely in their 
parochial, proximate, and daily affairs and about which Irishmen 
—let anyone study the question-paper of the House of Commons 
if he doubts it—are always exercised. The profound aphorism 
of Aristotle that civic strife arises if not about small issues at 
any rate out of small occasions is as true as it ever was. The 
dismissal of a refractory school teacher, the sequestration of an 
Orange drum by an officious policeman, the intermeddling of a 
single priest in a man’s domestic affairs—these are the things 
which set men by the ears in Ulster. Decentralise the arbitra- 
tion of such matters, delegate the control of them to a provincial 
authority, reduce them to their proper parochial place, and you 
immediately secularise the debates of the Irish Parliament and 
emancipate it from many invidious and obstructive issues. Men 
are always more anxious to make peace at home than to preserve 
it abroad, and to localise a dispute is often the surest way of 
composing it. This is particularly true of controversies involving 
religious belief or educational instruction. As a wise and witty 
Frenchman has said of the anti-clericals in the Chamber of 
Deputies, they were nowhere so docile or so amenable to com- 
promise as in their own homes—‘ L’homme céde “‘ pour avoir 
la paix dans son ménage,’’ aprés quoi il continue sa propagande 
au dehors pour supprimer “‘ la paix ’’ dans le ménage des autres.’ ** 


J. H. Mor@an. 


** Clemenceau : L’Hglise, la République, et la Liberté, p. 93. 
3M 2 
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THE RELIGIOUS FUTURE OF CHINA 


WESTERN readers have long been accustomed to hear from writers 
on Oriental subjects that the religions of China are in a state of 
rapid disintegration. That such is the case has almost, during 
the past two years, come to be regarded as a truism. The 
Revolution itself is believed to signify the final triumph of new 
principles and ideals which are totally incompatible with the old 
religions, and it has come to be taken for granted that the only 
alternatives now before the Chinese people are Materialism and 
Christianity. 

Yet it is far from certain that Confucianism and Buddhism 
are so convinced of their own incapacity to adapt themselves to 
@ new environment that they are prepared to slip noiselessly 
out of the moral and religious life of China. Moreover, there is 
some reason to suspect that the recent exaltation of Christianity 
(which culminated in the request of an evanescent Chinese 
cabinet for Christian prayers) was to some extent fictitious, and 
was connected with circumstances—political, social, and economic 
—which belong to a transitory phase of Chinese national life. 

To understand the present position with regard to the two 
principal religions of China-we must take a brief survey of their 
condition just before the outbreak of the Revolution. 

Confucianism—the whole ethico-political and religious system 
founded on or developed out of that ancient code of philosophy 
of which Confucius regarded himself as the ‘ transmitter ’—was 
practically in the position of a State religion. The Confucian 
temple in every district, city, and provincial capital was supported 
out of public funds, and stately ceremonials were performed 
there by Government officials as part of their regular duty. The 
great temples of Confucius at Peking and at Ch’ii-fou, and the 
beautiful graveyard of Confucius and his disciples and descen- 
dants, were maintained at State expense, and the ducal descen- 
dant of Confucius occupied an honourable position among the 
greatest and noblest in the land. Schools and colleges were 
placed under the spiritual patronage of the great sage, and before 
his ‘ spirit-tablet ’’ incense was burned and homage rendered by 
schoolboys, students, and teachers. The Confucian classics 
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occupied in the curriculum of Chinese education a position even 
more important than that occupied in English schools by the 
classics of Greece and Rome, and they were regarded with u 
superstitious reverence somewhat similar to that which till recent 
years was accorded in Western lands to the Bible. During the 
last decade of Manchu rule educational reforms had been intro- 
duced whereby the Confucian classics were removed from their 
exalted position in the State examination system, and their place 
was to some extent taken by various branches of Western learn- 
ing; but it is nevertheless true, on the whole, to say that up to 
the date of the Revolution the Confucian teachings, in the belief 
of nearly all Chinese gentlemen, constituted a sufficient basis for 
a liberal education. 

As regards Buddhism, the position on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion was briefly this: In northern China—especially in the pro- 
vinces of Chihli, Shantung, Shansi, and Honan, and in the three 
Manchurian provinces—Buddhism was in a state of degeneration. 
At certain large temples in and near the capital—such as the 
Fa-yiian, T‘an-cho, and Hung-lo monasteries—the religion still 
enjoyed a moderate prosperity; but elsewhere, except at such 
famous centres of pilgrimage as the semi-Lamaist Wu-t‘ai-shan, 
the fortunes of Buddhism were at a low ebb, and its beautiful 
temples, nearly always situated amid most romantic mountain 
scenery, were falling into ignoble decay. Moreover, the rules 
of the monkhood were but laxly observed in the monasteries of 
north China, cremation (the traditional method of disposing of 
the bodies of Buddhist monks) was falling into disuse, and very 
few of the monks received ordination in the orthodox manner. 
In southern and central China the state of Buddhism was more 
flourishing. Yunnan, Kuangsi, and Kueichou could only be 
described as partially Buddhist, but in the Canton province and 
Fuhkien there were still some large and flourishing monastic 
houses. Certain districts in the rich province of Ssii-ch‘uan were 
strongly Buddhist, and if there were many signs of decay in 
Hupei, Kiangsi, and Hunan, the Buddhists had the consolation of 
knowing that they were still fairly strongly entrenched in Anhui 
and in the wealthy provinces of Kiangsu and Chehkiang. That 
in these Yangtzu-Valley provinces Buddhism still possessed real 
vitality is shown by the zeal and patience with which its votaries 
set themselves to rebuild the many hundreds of temples and 
monasteries which were despoiled and razed to the ground fifty 
years ago by the fanatical T‘ai-p‘ing rebels.* 

2 One of the latest of these buildings to be restored was a beautiful and 
historic temple situated near the shores of the Western Lake at Hangchow. 


The timber used in its reconstruction was obtained at great cost from the 
pine forests of Oregon, U.S.A. The buildings were completed this year. 
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It is generally known among students of Buddhism and others 
in Europe that for some years past there has been a remarkable 
movement among the Buddhists of Japan in the direction of re- 
vival and reform. For a long time there were no visible signs of 
any corresponding movement among Buddhists in China, but 
those who were in close touch with educated Buddhist circles in 
such places as Shanghai, Nanking, Hangchow, and Ningpo were 
aware that in some of the central provinces, at least, Buddhism 
was by no means in the moribund condition which, by foreigners 
and by many Chinese, was usually taken for granted. 

At present there are various signs of activity among the 
Buddhists of China. A Central Association, or Church Council, 
has been established, which exercises disciplinary powers over all 
Buddhist institutions, protects legitimate Buddhist interests, 
undertakes the preservation of old monuments and of Buddhistic 
buildings and sites which have sacred or historic associations, 
supervises and encourages the establishment of schools and 
orphanages, and appoints committees for the promotion of 
charitable work of all kinds.? There are now two monthly 
magazines (in the Chinese language) which deal with all subjects 
likely to be of interest to Buddhist readers, including learned and 
popular essays on Buddhist history and doctrine, poetry of a 
semi-religious and contemplative kind, descriptions of journeys 
to holy places and famous mountains, notes of the lives of great 
Buddhists of ancient and modern times, commentaries on pas- 
sages of the Buddhist scriptures, discussions of the tenets of the 
different sects and schools, short stories of an edifying nature, 
and miscellaneous records of social and religious activities in 
various parts of the Buddhist world. The contributors to these 
magazines include both monks and laymen, and among them are 
several men of learning and enlightenment. 

Whether the reform movement among Chinese Buddhists will 
have the success which optimists anticipate is at present a doubt- 
ful question. Perhaps the most cautious observers would say 
that the decay of Buddhism in the northern provinces has already 
gone so far that a permanent renewal of health and strength 
is hardly to be expected; but that in some of the central and 
southern provinces Buddhism may still look forward to a fairly 
prosperous future, and may be able, in time to come as in the 
past, to contribute towards the moral and spiritual nourishment 
of the-Chinese race. 


* Perhaps the first Buddhist orphanage which was established as a direct 
result of the new movement is that connected with the Lung-ch‘iian monastery 
in Peking. At this institution there are at present about 220 boys. They are 
well fed and cared for, and are taught various trades, such as tailoring, shoe- 
making and lithographing. 
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Confucianism and Buddhism cannot be said to regard one 
another as rivals. Strict Confucians, indeed, have often been the 
declared enemies of Buddhism, chiefly because Buddhism tends 
to encourage the celibate life of the monkhood, which Confucian- 
ism, not without reason, regards as contrary to nature and 
subversive of social morality. Individual Confucians, however, 
have often had strong sympathy with Buddhist thought, and 
have found in Buddhist philosophy much intellectual nourishment 
and spiritual consolation. The attitude of Buddhists towards 
Confucianism is even more amiable: the good Buddhist will 
sometimes claim that his own system makes good the spiritual 
deficiencies of the Confucian system, but he denies that Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism are in any way antagonistic. 

The establishment of the central Buddhist organisation ante- 
dated by a few months the foundation of the K‘ung-chiao Hui— 
the Confucian Association, which issued the first number of its 
monthly magazine in the second month of the year 2464 after 
Confucius—that is, in February 1913. The editor of this admir- 
able magazine, who was also mainly instrumental in the forma- 
tion of the Association, is Dr. Chen Huan-chang, a member of 
the famous Hanlin Academy of China and a Doctor of Philosophy 
of the University of Columbia, New York. That a man of Dr. 
Chen’s experience and qualifications should have identified 
himself with a movement for the revival and maintenance of 
Confucianism is a fact of great significance in itself : for it shows 
that a highly intelligent Chinese scholar who has spent many 
years in a Western country in pursuit of Western learning, and 
has been an earnest student of Western thought and ideals, is 
nevertheless able to retain his respect for the religious and moral 
culture associated with the teachings of his own country’s sages. 
Dr. Chen, indeed, returned to his native land with his reverence 
for Confucius increased rather than diminished, and with a firm 
conviction that if China was to be saved from political ruin and 
moral anarchy, some means must be found of conserving the 
spiritual heritage of the Chinese race and of combating the 
dangerous activities of that headstrong section of irreverent 
revolutionaries who would lure their country away from the 
sacred traditions of the past. 

One of the chief centres of attraction to Western visitors to 
Peking has always been the park which surrounds the sacred 
and beautiful Temple of Heaven. The Imperial sacrifices which 
used to take place there at daybreak thrice a year were discon- 
tinued at the fall of the Manchu dynasty, and many were the 
rumours that the great park and its altars and palaces were to 
be turned to ignoble uses. But no fault can be found with the 
uses to which they are being put at the present time; for they 
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are now in the occupation of the statesmen who have been en- 
trusted by the new representative assemblies of China with the 
honourable task of drafting the Constitution under which the 
Chinese people are to be henceforth governed. Not even in the 
most brilliant days of the Empire has the Temple of Heaven been 
used for a more solemn or more patriotic purpose. . 
' The Committee for the drafting of the national Constitution 
is still (while these pages are being penned) engaged in the per- 
formance of its labours, and it is too early as yet to forecast the 
final result. All that concerns us here is the very important pro- 
posal which the Committee now has under its consideration—a 
proposal for including in the new Constitution a clause whereby 
Confucianism will be declared to be the State religion of China. 
A formal memorandum on the subject was brought forward in 
September by Chen Min-chien, a member of the Committee, and 
there is reason to believe that it is supported by President Yuan 
himself and by some of the most influential statesmen and 
politicians in all the existing political parties. The movement 
is of course very warmly supported by the Confucian Association, 
and indeed it is mainly due to the untiring activity and patriotism 
of Dr. Chen Huan-chang that the movement for the mainten- 
ance of Confucianism has resulted in the introduction of a formal 
proposal to associate Confucianism with the written Constitution. 
It need hardly be said that the proposal has elicited strong 
protests from various quarters. The first public indication that 
the Christians were taking alarm was contained in a letter 
addressed to the leading English newspaper in China by a Peking 
correspondent, who declared himself to be actuated by ‘an 
earnest desire for the welfare and growth of Christianity in 
China,’ and by a fear that if Confucianism or any other religion 
were introduced into the political Constitution the growth of 
Christianity would be ‘ greatly curbed.’* He went on to say 
that ‘by early concerted action we Christians may be able to 
stop the movement,’ and that he and other Christians had already 
elected a committee of seven whose duty it would be to devise 
measures for carrying on a counter-campaign against those who 
sought to associate religion with politics by recognising Con- 
fucianism as the State cult. The protest was strongly supported 
in the editorial columns: but while throwing the weight of its 
influence on the side of the discontented Christians, the news- 
paper in question was scrupulously respectful in its references 
to Confucianism. Only on one point could its comments be 
described as unfair or misleading. It stated that if Dr. Chen’s 
efforts were to succeed, the services of ‘ some of the best men in 
China ’—Christians—‘ would inevitably be lost to the State.’ 
® See The North China Daily News (Shanghai), August 26, 1913. 
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In these words we have a reference, it may be presumed, to the 
oft-repeated story that under the old régime no conscientious 
Chinese Christian could become an official, as he would be obliged 
to do violence to his religious principles by taking part in cere- 
monies of a non-Christian nature. This was one of the complaints 
which came up for discussion at the Edinburgh Missionary 
Conference of 1910, and which had to be withdrawn 
from the records of the Conference in consequence of the 
vigorous protests of an outspoken Chinese Christian named 
Dr. ©. C. Wang.* Christian converts were not debarred from 
becoming Government officials under the Manchu dynasty, nor 
will they be excluded from official life under any system of Govern- 
ment that may be established hereafter. Nor need Christians be 
under any apprehensions that in the event of the establishment 
of Confucianism as the State cult it would be necessary for 
Christian officials to take part in Confucian ceremonies if they 
had a conscientious objection to so doing. Complete freedom 
of religious belief and practice will be guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution itself to all citizens of the Chinese State, including 
Government officials; and active participation in Confucian rites 
will not be required or expected from non-Confucians. 

The controversy as to whether Confucianism should or should 
not be declared the State cult is one which primarily affects China 
alone and which should be decided only by Chinese opinion; yet 
we have seen that one of the first steps taken by the Christians 
in their opposition to the aims of the Confucian Association was 
to invoke foreign support through the columns of an influential 
English newspaper. This significant fact serves to remind us that 
though there are now said to be about two million Christians 
in China (including Protestants of all denominations and Roman 
Catholics)—a number which represents only about one half of one 
per cent. of the population—the Christian Church in China still 
relies for much of its nourishment on foreign missionaries, foreign 
money, and foreign political prestige. Great hopes have recently 
been expressed that the Chinese Church will soon possess such 
inherent strength and vitality that it will be wholly independent 
of help from Western sources. It is clear, however, that this time 
has not yet arrived ; and meanwhile it may be questioned whether 
a religious organisation which is foreign in origin, which still 
looks to the West for its means of support, and which is partially 
amenable to Western control and influence, is justified in taking 
an active part in the settlement of a constitutional and religious 
question which is, after all, the private concern of the people of 
China. 

The Christians are well aware that foreign support alone will 
not be sufficient to enable them to make a successful stand 
“ See the Reports of the Edinburgh Conference, vol. vii. pp. 154-6. 
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against the claims of Confucianism; and indeed the patriotic 
members of the Christian party—those, for example, who are 
working for the establishment of a free Chinese Church, wholly 
independent of missionary control—would scorn to inflict a 
defeat upon their Confucian fellow-countrymen solely by the aid 
of their foreign allies.° It is possible, however, that even these 
patriot-Christians will be sorely tempted to enlist Chinese 
recruits in the struggle against Confucianism by trying to stir 
up anti-Confucian jealousies and animosities among the followers 
of Taoism, Buddhism and Islam. The Christian correspondent 
of the North China Daily News, whose letter has been mentioned 
above, makes a significant suggestion to the effect that if Con- 
fucianism is selected for special State favours ill-feeling and 
indignation will be roused among Mohammedans, Buddhists and 
Taoists; and this possibility is emphasised in the editorial 
columns, where we read that the bestowal of State favours on 
Confucianism will infallibly lead to the outbreak of jealous 
antagonism on the part of the followers of the other faiths pro- 
fessed by the Chinese people. 

The establishment—perhaps it would be more correct to say 
the re-establishment—of Confucianism as the State cult is not 
likely to give rise to any angry feelings amongst the believers in 
other religions unless Christian agitators are successful in inspir- 
ing them with the suspicion that the Confucianists aim at the 
destruction of religious liberty. The priests of modern Taoism 
exercise no political or intellectual influence in China, and their 
religious authority is now recognised by very few besides super- 
stitious women and illiterate peasants. The Taoists of to-day 
would smile at the idea of driving Confucianism from its proud 
pre-eminence, and certainly there is no probability of their 
joining the Christians in an anti-Confucian crusade. The 
Mohammedans of China are unaggressive, and ask for nothing 
more than to be allowed to practise their own religion without 
interference. The Buddhists, no doubt, are proud of their reli- 
gion, which they believe to be amply sufficient for all the spiritual 
needs of mankind, and at the present moment—when they them- 
selves are full of high hopes for the future—some of them may 
be ready to listen to the promptings of those who would urge 
them to resist the lofty claims of the Confucians. But it is very 
improbable that they will join forces with the Christians, who, 
as they are beginning to realise, aim at nothing less than the 
ultimate substitution of Christianity for every other religion in 


® See The Times of April 19, 1913, for a statement by a Chinese Secretary 
of Legation to the effect that Chinese Christians are becoming more and 
more restive under foreign control, and that ‘there is a vigorous movement on 
foot for the formation of a Chinese Free Church . . . free from the control 
of European bishops and missionaries.’ 
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the land, and who have been particularly hostile and uncharitable 
in their past attitude towards the religion of Buddha. If a 
serious struggle were to break out between Christians and Con- 
fucians it is not impossible that the Buddhists, if they took any 
active steps at all, would range themselves on the side of the 
Confucians ; not merely because the victory of Christianity over 
Confucianism would result sooner or later in their own extinction 
but also because Confucianism and Buddhism are not regarded 
by Buddhists as mutually exclusive, inasmuch as every good 
Buddhist is quite ready and proud to admit that he is also a 
Confucian. 

Failing the support of Buddhists, Taoists and Mohammedans, 
the Christians in China would stand but little chance of defeating 
the important proposal which Mr. Chen Min-chien has laid 
before the Constitution committee. It is quite possible, however, 
that the proposal will meet with very reasonable and justifiable 
opposition from another quarter. It is the firm belief of a large 
number of educated Chinese who have no leanings towards Chris- 
tianity, and who are indeed strongly Confucian in sympathy, that 
the Constitution-makers will commit a great mistake if they 
associate Confucianism with the constitutional law of the 
land. They are aware that in Western countries there is a grow- 
ing tendency to dissociate religion from politics altogether ; and 
they are unwilling that China, which hopes to take a place in 
the foremost rank of progressive States, should adopt a policy 
which is directly at variance with that of a growing number of 
the leading Western countries, including the republics of France 
and the United States. They may be aware that the principle 
of the separation of Church and State has been condemned 
by the leading Church of Christendom * ; but they are also aware 
that Western democracies no longer regard popes or ecclesiastical 
councils as the principal depositaries of political or even of 
spiritual enlightenment and wisdom. Many zealous Confucians 
believe that to remove their religion out of the region of politics 
would do it far more good than harm, inasmuch as freedom from 
State control would make it increasingly adaptable to the ever- 
changing requirements of a progressive people. It is through its 
connexion with the State, they say, that Confucianism in the 
past came to partake of the immobility which was till recently 


* See the Encyclical Letter Quanta cura of 1864 with its accompanying 
Syllabus of Errors; the warning addressed by Leo the Thirteenth to the people 
of America that their system of government was imperfect because it sanctioned 
the separation of Church and State; and the Encyclical Vehementer nos 
addressed by Pius the Tenth to the people of France, wherein he denounced 
such separation as founded on a doctrine which was ‘most false and in the 
highest. degree pernicious.’ 
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regarded as characteristic of the Chinese people and their Govern- 
ment. They also point out that a serious practical difficulty in 
the way of the recognition of Confucianism as the sole official 
religion of the State consists in the fact that the Chinese State, 
whether its form of government be republican or imperial, is 
composed not of one homogeneous people but of several races 
who differ from one another in customs, language, traditions, 
and religion. There are still many non-Chinese tribes who main- 
tain themselves in semi-independence in Western China, and in 
Yunnan and Ssi-ch’uan such tribes—which know little or nothing 
of Confucianism—form a considerable proportion of the popula- 
tion. There are also some millions of Tibetans and Mongolians 
who have never submitted to the moral sway of Confucianism, 
and who still doggedly adhere to a corrupt form of Buddhism 
which—unlike the Buddhism of central and eastern China—is 
probably incapable of reconciliation with Confucian principles. 

It is quite true, no doubt, that the Confucian party has not 
the slightest intention of forcing Confucianism on an unwilling 
section of the community. Even if Confucianism is declared to 
be the official religion of the State, no attempt whatever will be 
made to interfere with the religious practices or beliefs of those 
races which stand outside the Confucian tradition. There is at 
least a possibility, however, that such races might be seized with 
a very real fear that the exaltation of Confucianism would lead 
sooner or later to the suppression or persecution of other forms 
of religious belief : and in view of the present strained rélations 
between China and her dependent States it seems highly unde- 
sirable, from the point of view of political expediency, to adopt 
any policy which might breed fresh causes of distrust and dis- 
affection against the central Government. 

Such are some of the considerations which should be borne 
in mind by those who are burdened with the responsibility of 
deciding whether China is or is not to have a State religion. 
The arguments in favour of a negative decision are undoubtedly 
very strong, and it is to be hoped that pro-Confucian enthusiasm 
will not cause them to be lightly set aside. 

The controversy is one which, as has been observed, is the 
primary concern of the Chinese alone ; but it is unreasonable to 
expect Western observers to be wholly indifferent to the final 
outcome. What affects the religious future of the people of 
China cannot fail to affect the religious future of the rest of the 
world. Those who long for the triumph of Christianity through- 
out the world, and regard Confucianism as Christianity’s most 
potent rival in China, will doubtless hope not only that the 
Confucians may fail in their attempt to associate their religion 
with the State but also that Confucianism may cease to maintain 
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itself in the hearts and minds of the people of China. It is 
lamentably true that there are still some Europeans who cling 
to the notion that Confucianism is responsible for the ills of 
China, and that unless it is replaced by Christianity no true 
progress will ever be possible. It is still more lamentable to 
find that even in this second decade of the twentieth century 
Christian missionaries are still to be found who see no incon- 
gruity in classing Confucianism with idolatry and popular 
superstitions. 

Yesterday [writes one such missionary from a village district in the 
province of Shansi] idolatry, geomancy, and the study of the Confucian 
classics in elementary schools were, at a specially convened meeting of 
the village elders, officially abolished in the county [hsien or magisterial 
district] of Ho-tsing. . . . The vested interests in temple property are 
too powerful to moulder at the first touch, but this is nevertheless a 
tremendous step forward, and a support to our evangel. 

The letter from which this extract is taken was addressed to 
the editor of a well-known missionary periodical, and the tidings 
which it contains is editorially described as ‘ good news.’ ” 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the North China and 
Shantung Mission, held in London just at the time of the out- 
break of the Revolution, a well-known English supporter of 
Christian missions observed that 

China had been firmly anchored to the one idea that Confucius was 


right. Now the whole philosophy of Confucius was upset, not by the 
superiority of Christianity but by firm, hard facts which nothing could 


deny.* 

Those who know something of the Chinese people, and of 
Confucianism in theory and practice, must have been startled to 
learn from the lips of a cultured Englishman that ‘the whole 
philosophy of Confucius was upset.’ It would indeed be an evil 
day for China if this were true : but, of course, it is so far from 
the truth that the statement only serves to add poignancy to the 
lament, often heard among serious students of Chinese thought 
and character, that the people and civilisation of China are the 
victims of a conspiracy of misinformation. 

On the subject of Confucianism, at least, misinformation is 
no longer pardonable : for even among missionaries themselves, 
who might be expected to have an unconscious bias against an 
ethical system which is a strong rival to ethical Christianity, 
there is an ever-increasing number who pay generous tribute to 
the magnificent part which Confucianism has taken in past ages, 
and may take through ages to come, in the development of 
Chinese moral and spiritual culture. 


* China’s Millions, January 1913, p. 13. 
r * Rev. Lord William Cecil, as reported in The Times of November 1, 
1911. 
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Not long ago an American resident in China—long associated 
with missionary work—made some remarks on the theory and 
practice of the International Institute of Shanghai, where, he 
said, 
religion was inculcated without limiting it to any particular creed. Asa 
result the character of the students compared favourably with those in 
Christian schools. The Government schools of Clina should help in training 
character. If they should not be Confucian, neither ought they to he 
distinctively Christian ; but morals and religion common to both systems 
must be preserved if true education is to be imparted.* 

Even more significant are the frank and courageous state. 
ments made by one of the most justly-respected missionaries in 
China to-day—Dr. John Ross of Manchuria. After explaining 
that the extension and consolidation of the Chinese Empire wag 
effected ‘not by the sword but by the teachings of Confucianism,’ 
he makes the appropriate comment that ‘ were this all that could 
be placed to the credit of Confucianism it would compare favour- 
ably with any, other unifying influence known to us.’ He adds 
that 
Confucianism stood for moral force, and for that alone, as the power to 
be wielded by reasonable men. The sword of Shih-huang [third century 
B.c.] was soon broken and buried, and Confucianism became more influential 
than ever. But every succeeding dynasty, while not daring to follow 

the example of Shih-huang openly, did so in their policy. They did 
not attempt to introduce the spirit of Confucianism into their politics, 
Had they done so there would have been few revolutions in the land, 
and there would have been a growing amelioration of the condition of 
the people. . . . There is in Confucianism nothing incompatible with the 
progress, social, political, or spiritual, of the Chinese people. The 
missionary should claim him [Confucius] as an ally not oppose him as 
a foe.” 

Thus we have a generous admission from one who is himself 
a leader among Christian missionaries that the evils from which 
China suffers to-day are not due to a slavish devotion to Con- 
fucianism, as some would have us believe, but to something 
wholly different—to the neglect of Confucian principles in the 
regulation of moral and social life and the unwillingness of the 
rulers of the land to allow the Confucian spirit to animate their 

political activities. 

It is not only in their estimates of the practical value of 
Confucian ethics that cultured Christian missionaries are now 
revising the crude and ill-considered judgments of their predeces- 
sors, but also in the new spirit of humility and sympathy which is 
beginning to guide them in their study of the treasures of Con- 
fucian literature. A good example of the change in this respect 


* The North China Daily News (Shanghai), March 31, 1913. 
1 Rev. John Ross, D.D., in China (the quarterly record of the Christian 
Literature Society for China), July 1913, pp. 662-3. 
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is to be found in an article which appeared a few years ago 
over the name of a missionary belonging to the English Presby- 
terian Church."* The subject was ‘ Confucian Idealism,’ and the 
article contained an interesting interpretation of the philosophical 
and spiritual teachings of the Chung-yung or ‘ Doctrine of the 
Mean ’—a work which had been grievously misunderstood and 
under-rated by past generations of Western students of the Con- 
fucian classics. A book which the well-known missionary and 
sinologue, Dr. Legge, had described as extravagant, blasphemous, 
and ‘eminently absurd,’ is shown by this more sympathetic 
scholar to be a profound philosophical treatise in which Confucian 
thought ‘ penetrates most deeply into the spiritual constitution of 
things ’ and ‘ bodies forth its highest ideal.’ 

It is chiefly because of the common assumption that Con- 
fucianism makes no appeal to the spiritual side of man’s nature 
that it is sometimes denied the name of a religion. Perhaps it 
is a matter of small consequence whether we choose to describe 
it as a religion or prefer to leave it unlabelled. We may do well 
to postpone the final classification of Confucianism until the 
time when the world has made up its mind as to what the 
essentials of a religion really are. It is a welcome indication, 
however, of a striking change in the attitude of Christian mis- 
sionaries towards the cults of Eastern ‘ heathenism’ that the 
scholar last quoted condemns the foolish notion—still prevalent 
in the West—that Confucianism is nothing more than ‘a some- 
what arid system of morals.’ * 

No doubt it is true that Confucianism contains no theological 
formularies and no ‘articles of belief’ on the subject of the 
relationship between the material and spiritual natures of man 
and the universe. Confucius himself seems to have accepted 
the hypothesis of an over-ruling God, he approved of the mainten- 
ance of the ancient rites which were believed to establish a 
mystical relationship between living men and their dead ances- 
tors, and while advising his followers to ‘respect the divine 
powers but to keep aloof from them,’ he also permitted them 
to ‘do reverence to the spirits as if they were present.’ But 
it is obvious—if we assume the reliability of our records—that 
Confucius expressed himself with extreme reserve on all subjects 
of this nature, and he certainly laid no claim to have access. 
to any sources of divine or spiritual wisdom which were not 
equally accessible to his fellow-men. 

A Christian missionary in China once complained that when 
a new religion comes to the notice of the Chinese people they 


™ The author was the Rev. P. J. Maclagan, Ph.D. The article appeared 
In The Hast and The West, October 1909, pp. 453 ff. 
* Loc. cit.'p. 454. 
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‘at once refer it to a moral standard.’ Instead of seeking to 
know ‘ whether it is divine’ they ask ‘ whether it is good.’ 
This is undoubtedly true of Confucians, and perhaps—in the 
opinion of many of us—it is a matter on which they deserye 
congratulation rather than reproach. They believe, in fact, that 
however vague or erratic, however wise and profound, may be 
the views held by any man or group of men concerning the 
spheres of spiritual existence which are outside the normal ex- 
perience of living men, there can be no better or surer way of 
establishing harmonious relations between God and man than by 
living a worthy life as a filial son, a good husband, a wise father, 
a faithful friend, an upright neighbour, and a loyal subject. Con- 
fucianism neither ignores nor despises the things of the spirit, 
but it lays down no definite rules for the guidance of explorers 
in the spiritual realm, and it refrains from invoking divine or 
human vengeance on those who have hit upon a wrong answer 
to the riddle of the universe or have given up the problem as 
insoluble. Thus it is that Confucianism knows nothing of 
‘infidels,’ and the only heretics whose existence it recognises are 
those whose teachings or practices can be proved by actual human 
experience to be subversive of sound morals. The true Con- 
fucian may oppose other systems on social or political grounds— 
as he opposed Buddhism on account of the evils which frequently 
accompany monasticism—but he will never persecute the followers 
of other religions merely because their attitude towards the 
spiritual world, or the form in which their religious intuitions and 
impulses find expression, is different from his own. 

It is precisely because Confucianism is tolerant of other 
religions, and abstains from confining the minds or souls of men 
within the prison-walls of creeds and dogmas, that it is perhaps 
in a better position than any other religious cult to become the 
official religion of a modern State. Moreover, the dangers 
connected with priestcraft and clericalism in Western lands are 
non-existent in Confucian China. The spirit of Confucianism 
is wholly incompatible with the conditions which favour the rise 
of an ecclesiastical or priestly caste, for those who on occasions 
of high solemnity have exercised priestly functions in the Con- 
fucian system are ministers of State, provincial administrators, 
and fathers of families in ordinary civil life, and by no sacerdotal 
fiction can these members of the body-politic modify the terms 
of their normal relationship with society and the State. 

The proposal to make provision for the maintenance of Con- 
fucianism in the written Constitution has naturally evoked much 
discussion in the columns of the Chinese press. The views of 
the pro-Confucian party are aptly summarised in an article by 
a Chinese writer which was recently published by a Peking news- 
%* Rev. J. Edkins, D.D., in The Religion of China, pp. 74-5. 
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paper in the Chinese and English languages.* It points out 
that the vitality of the Chinese race is undoubtedly due in great 
measure to the teachings of Confucius, and that for long ages the 
Confucian doctrines have been the staple food on which the mind 
of China has been fed. Confucianism ‘ has long been recognised 
as the State religion of China.’** This being so, what could be 
more appropriate than to give it a place of honour in the per- 
manent Constitution? ‘This action is simply to turn the un- 
written law, which has been in force for two thousand years, 
into a written law.’ The article closes with the emphatic 
pronouncement that 

Confucianism is the most important characteristic of the Chinese nation, 
from which the national spirit of our people derives its inspiration. If it 
is allowed to go into oblivion the standard of morality will become lower 
day by day, and there will be nothing in the country to inspire the people 
to maintain their ancient civilisation. 

These words are suggestive of the real problem that faces 
the Constitution builders of the new China. The question as to 
whether China shall have a State religion is entirely subordinate 
to the much more important question as to whether the Chinese 
civilisation is to be built up anew on a Western basis or whether 
its foundations are to remain Confucian. Is the tree of Chinese 
culture to be left undisturbed in its native soil, from which there 
is no reason to believe it has ceased to draw nourishment, or is 
it to be forcibly transplanted to an alien soil in which it may 
languish and die? 

It seems almost inconceivable that it should be necessary to 
propound such a question at all, yet it is a lamentable truth that 
there are forces now at work—Chinese and foreign—which if 
not opposed will inevitably cause China to become a disinherited 
mendicant among the nations of the world. 

‘The moral patrimony of every individual cannot be sought 
for elsewhere than in the native soil which has given birth to 
himself or to his ancestors.’ These words appeared in this 
Review as lately as July last in an article which dealt with the 
revival of the moral vigour of the French people—a revival which 
the writer unhesitatingly attributed, very largely, to a growing 
tendency to ‘re-establish the Catholic traditions of France.’ ** 
It was admitted that the reawakening among Frenchmen of an 


* See The Peking Daily News, September 10, 1913. 

** Tt should be added that our acceptance of this statement depends on the 
precise meaning to be attached to the term ‘State religion.’ The term is 
certainly more applicable to Confucianism than to any other religion professed 
in China. It is true, of course, that Buddhism and Taoism have both received 
recognition and support from. the State, but such support was given more 
spasmodically than was the case with Confucianism. 

** See Dr. Georges Chatterton-Hill’s article on the ‘ Reawakening of France’ 
in The Nineteenth Century and After, July 1913. 
Vou. LXXIV—No. 441 3N 
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interest in religion did not necessarily indicate a recrudescengs 
of faith in discarded dogmas ; it was largely based on a patriotic 
belief that 
the greatness of a nation depends on its cultivating and developing its 
specific racial traits; and that the development of such traits, conge. 
quently the development of the specific genius of the race, of all that 
which can alone make the race great, is impossible—nay, unthinkable— 
unless the individual remain constantly in close touch with the natiys 
soil.” 

We are told, further, that 
to sever France from Catholicism would be to sever her from her 
traditions, and a nation cut adrift from its traditions is like a ship 
without a compass in unknown and stormy seas. Bereft of its traditions, 
of the rules of conduct established by the experience of countless genera- 
tions, a nation is necessarily a prey to anarchy; reduced to such a con- 
dition, society can have no hold over its component individuals, can 
furnish the latter with no adequate principle of action. 


Now it is an amazing fact that while Europeans are ready 
enough to admit the adequacy of such arguments as these when 
Christianity and the races of Christendom are in question, they 
are often reluctant to acknowledge the relevancy of the same 
arguments when applied to the circumstances of an Oriental race 
and a non-Christian religion. Europe and America have sent 
hundreds and thousands of missionaries to China, many of whom 
have used their best efforts to convince the Chinese that the 
doctrines of the ancient sages of China are characterised by 
‘ absurdity, insufficiency and sinfulness ’;** that such virtues as 
patriotism are impossible unless the Chinese change their reli- 
gion;** and that Confucianism is responsible for the various 
calamities which have befallen China during the past century, 
and for the corruptions of her administrative system during the 
latter years of Manchu rule. Among China’s Western advisers 
at the present day there are some (though happily a diminishing 
number) who contemplate with satisfaction the present tendency 
of a section of Young China to break away from the traditions— 
social, political and religious—of their race and country. They 
are filled with rejoicing when they hear that some village elders 
have decided to abolish the reading of the Confucian classics in 
their schools; and they emphatically assure the Chinese people 
—with a confidence which is born of ignorance—that ‘ the whole 
philosophy of Confucius is upset.’ 

1" Ibid. p. 28. It is interesting to compare with these words the very 
similar utterance of the Chinese pro-Confucians. ‘What we wish to impress 
upon the people is that any independent country should have some distinguish- 
ing characteristics all its own in regard to arts, science, culture, and religion, 
which will tend to strengthen the vitality of the country.’—(Peking Daily 
News, September 10, 1913.) 

18 Doolittle’s Social Life of the Chinese, p. 608. 
1° Cf. Rev. A. H. Smith, Village Life in China, p. 349. 
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The true friend of China is not likely to applaud such fantastic 
notions and sentiments as these. What then will be his attitude 
towards the great question which is now occupying the minds 
of the Chinese statesmen who are constructing a new Constitu- 
tion for their country within the sacred enclosure of the Altar 
of Heaven? Surely he will not fail to recognise that in the 
principles of Confucianism the civilisation of China possesses a 
moral and spiritual basis which will bear comparison with any 
possible substitute, and which is likely to prove fully adequate for 
all the constructive or reconstructive requirements of the future. 
He will probably be of opinion that the complete separation of 
religion from politics is a wise principle as a general rule, and 
that careful consideration should be given to the possibility of 
preserving Confucianism intact without making special provision 
in the written Constitution for its maintenance by the State ; 
but he will feel that if Confucianism can be saved from decay 
or disintegration in no other way, then it would be far better to 
establish it as part of the constitutional law of the land than to 
allow the Chinese people to run the risk of forfeiting the moral 
and spiritual inheritance of their race for the sake of maintaining 
a constitutional principle which, after all, can have no justifica- 
tion apart from the efficacy of its practical results. 

To avoid misconceptions it should perhaps be strongly em- 
phasised that Dr. Chen Huan-chang and his Chinese colleagues 
are far from being actuated by a spirit of obstructive conserva- 
tism. They are as zealous for progress and reform as any of 
the most ardent patriots to be found among the leaders of Young 
China to-day, and they yield to none in their readiness to borrow 
from Western lands, and from the storehouse of Western learn- 
ing and experience, all that may contribute towards the 
strengthening of the Chinese State and the moral fibre of the 
Chinese people. Dr. Chen is the author of a work, written by 
himself in the English language,?° in which certain great prin- 
ciples of Confucianism are explained and defended ; and the plan 
of this work, and the manner of treatment, are sufficient to show 
that the Confucianism which Dr. Chen recommends his country- 
men to respect and maintain is not a Confucianism that will 
bring about racial stagnation or the petrifaction of the national 
forces, but a Confucianism which will expand with expanding 
thought, which will be fully compatible with evolutionary pro- 
gress, which will be favourable to the growth of noble ideals in 
Politics, economics, ethics, social life and religion, and which 
by promoting international harmony will work for the realisation 
of the Confucian maxim that ‘ within the four seas all men are 


b 
tothers R. Fiemina JonNsTON. 
* The Economic Principles of Confucius and his School (New York). 
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FINANCIAL PREPARATION FOR WAR 


OnE of the most striking features of the new German Army Act 
is the provision which has been adopted for increasing the 
Imperial war chest from 6,000,000. to 18,000,000]. The 
6,900,0001. gold which is at present retained in the Julius Tower 
at Spandau was set aside, out of the indemnity of 200,000,000). 
received from France in 1873, for the purpose of defraying the 
expense of mobilisation. But the great General Staff of the 
German Army is fully alive to the fact that, owing to the growth 
of armies and the increasing cost of war material, a much larger 
sum than the 6,000,0001. originally appropriated must now be 
provided to meet the cost of mobilisation. 

The question of war finance has been more carefully and 
systematically studied in Germany and Austria than in any of the 
other European countries. In 1909 Dr. Riesser, the well-known 
German economist, published a book dealing with Germany's 
preparedness for war in the domain of finance. In this volume 
an interesting and well-informed estimate was furnished of Ger- 
many’s financial requirements in the opening stages of a great 
war. The expense of mobilising the army and the fleet in the 
first six weeks was placed at 60,000,0001. Dr. Riesser estimated 
that a further sum of 50,000,000/. would be required to pay for 
war stores, while the strain due to the war panic was estimated 
to require only the modest sum of 12,500,000/. In the light 
of the experience gained during the Balkan war this latter 
estimate must be looked upon as wholly inadequate. Thus, 
in the first six weeks after the declaration of war Germany 
would, in the opinion of Dr. Riesser, have to provide 
122,500,000/. In order to obtain that sum he suggested the 
suspension of ordinary peace expenditure on public buildings 
and that the payment for war stores should be made, in accord- 
ance with the law of 1873, in State credit notes instead of 
cash. He assumed a metal reserve of 65,000,000/. (on the 
Ist of July 1913 the stock of coin and bullion held by the 
Reichsbank amounted to 68,165,0001.), and, adding the war 
treasure at Spandau, he anticipated that the metal reserve would 
admit of the issue of 138,000,0001. of new notes, which should, 
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he said, amply cover the estimated expenditure during the first 
six weeks of war. No doubt German economists hope that 
at the expiration of that period the German Army will have 
obtained such overwhelming successes as will render it a matter 
of comparative ease to obtain what further war loans are required 
either at home or in the United States. As a measure for the 
protection of the Reichsbank Dr. Riesser urged that banknotes 
should be made legal tender and that the people should be 
habituated to the use of small notes in substitution for gold. If 
these measures were adopted Dr. Riesser expressed his belief 
that the war panic would have subsided before any appeal would 
have to be made to the German money market. 

The provisions contained in the new German Army Act, so 
far as they relate to the Imperial war chest, appear to have been 
founded largely upon the recommendations of Dr. Riesser. The 
Act provides, inter alia, for the coinage of a serviceable stock 
cf silver to the extent of 6,000,000/., and the issue of State 
Treasury bills of small denomination—namely 5 marks and 10 
marks—to an aggregate amount of 6,000,0001., to be exchanged 
for a like amount of gold at present in circulation in the pockets 
of the people. When effect has been given to these proposals 
the Imperial war chest will be increased from 6,000,0001. to 
18,000,000. The 6,000,0001. gold at present kept at Spandau 
is to be transferred to the Treasury of the Reichsbank at Berlin, 
where it will, together with the additional amount of 12,000,000I. 
in gold and silver, be kept strictly apart from the commercial 
reserves of that institution. On the outbreak of war the Reichs- 
bank will then be authorised to issue 54,000,0001. notes against 
this metal reserve of 18,000,000/., and this note issue will provide 
practically the whole of the amount estimated to be required to 
finance the Germany Army and Navy during mobilisation and the 
first six weeks of war. With characteristic forethought and 
thoroughness the General Staff of the German Army has set itself 
the task of providing in time of peace a gold and silver reserve 
which, when war comes, will free it from immediate financial 
embarrassments, enable it to mobilise almost instantaneously, 
and devote its undivided attention to the conduct of war. At 
the same time their forethought in this matter will result in the 
minimum of suffering and sacrifice falling upon the commercial 
community when the war panics strike the German money 
markets. 

The German demand for gold has been one of the most note- 
worthy features of the London money market during the past 
three or four months, and that Germany means to give the earliest 
possible effect to these proposals for augmenting the war chest 
may be gathered from the fact that between the 1st of January 
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1913 and the end of September the stock of coin and bullion held 
by the Reichsbank increased from 51,852,0001. to 70,423,000), 

The development of the international credit system and the 
vast growth of armaments during the past thirty years haye 
rendered the problem of financing the mobilisation and mainten. 
ance of great armies one of profound difficulty. In the Franco. 
German war of 1870 the average cost per man per day was 6s, 
for the German Army and 6s. 4d. for the French Army. Dr, 
Riesser appears to think that 6s. per man per day would still 
suffice for the German Army, but this may very well be doubted. 
Ten shillings per man per day would appear to be a much more 
reasonable estimate. In the last South African war the average 
cost per man per day of the British troops worked out at about 
1l., but of course the circumstances of that war were altogether 
exceptional and would afford no guide as to European conditions. 

In 1910 the Austrian Minister for National Defence announced 
in the Reichsrath that the cost of a future campaign for Austria- 
Hungary must be reckoned at 10s. per man per day, without 
counting pensions for the disabled and for widows and orphans, 
or the provision of weapons, ammunition, and matériel, or any 
provision for indemnities for losses. The Minister added ‘If 
we assume a war lasting for six months, and two millions of men 
called up, the cost would be about 180,000,000/.’ In the case of 
Germany, assuming a similar basis—namely 10s. per man per day 
and 4,000,000 men called up—the army expenditure alone for six 
months would be 360,000,000/. It is natural therefore that Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy should have studied this question of war 
finance with great care. 

The following table contains an estimate of the cost of each 
of the most important wars since 1853 : 
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| War Date Loss a F pow Dees) ae 
2 

Crimean 1854 785,000 840,000,000 

Italian ; ; 1859 45,000 60,000,000 

Schleswig-Holstein 1864 8,500 7,000,000 
American Civil War 1861-5 — — 

Northern Army ‘ — 281,000 940,000,000 

Southern Army ‘ ‘ -- 519,000 460,000,000 
War of 1866 between Prussia, 

Austria, and Italy 1866 45,000 66,000,000 
Franco-German . 1870-1 853,000? 444,000,000 
Turco-Russian 1877 (Russia only) 102,000,000 
Chino-Japanese . | 1894 (Japan alone) 20,000,000 
Spanish-American . | 1898 vil 259,000,000 
South African . | 1899-1902) 68,700 270,000,000 
Russo-Japanese . 1904-5 | 485,000 508,000,000 
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1 Including wounded. 
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The last Balkan war, including the fratricidal struggle 
between the former allies, may be estimated to have cost 


approximately as follows : 
Killed and Wounded Cost in Money 





& 
Bulgaria ° . é + 140,000 90,000,000 
Servia . . ° ; - 70,000 50,000,000 
Greece . ° ‘ - - 80,000 25,000,000 
Montenegro . ° ; ; 8,000 1,000,000 
Turkey . , ‘ ‘ - 100,000 80,000,000 
Total . ° ° - 848,000 246,000,000 


The financial problems which would confront the British 
Government on the outbreak of a war of the first magnitude in 
which this country was directly involved would be of a somewhat 
different character from those with which the Government of a 
great Continental Power would have to deal under similar 
circumstances. In the first place, although it would probably 
cost Great Britain an average of about twice as much per man 
per day to keep an army in the field in time of war as it would 
cost France or Germany, our military forces are so much smaller 
than those of the other Great Powers that the actual expenditure 
on the mobilisation and maintenance of the British Army would 
not be nearly so great in proportion to our wealth and resources. 
On the other hand, the British Navy would cost very much more 
to mobilise and maintain in time of war than the navy of any 
other Great Power. But the most important consideration of all 
is the fact that London is the financial centre of the world, and 
the monetary pressure which she would have to meet under the 
circumstances named would be infinitely greater both actually and 
relatively than that which could be brought to bear upon the 
other great financial centres of Europe. 

It must be remembered that for 800 years England has not 
suffered invasion, and 200 years have elapsed since the last battle 
was fought on her soil. The international financial system has 
really been created during the past fifty or sixty years, and within 
the same period our internal credit system has undergone such 
a vast development that it has been practically transformed. 
There is no parallel, therefore, in the history of the wars in 
which this country has been engaged in the past for the conditions 
which would be created in commercial and financial circles on 
the outbreak of a war of the first magnitude in which we were 
directly involved. The South African war, it must be remem- 
bered, was fought 7000 miles from our shores, and although it 
placed a certain strain upon our financial system its influence 
was merely of a passing nature. 

On the outbreak of war, or at a time of war panic, certain 
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symptoms invariably make themselves manifest in the economic 
world. There is first of all a monetary crisis due to the precau- 
tions forced on those who have money engagements to meet, 
The result is a high Bank rate, everybody attempts to realise, 
and panic sales lower the prices of all negotiable securities. It 
is one of the anomalies of war ‘panics and monetary panics in 
general that the securities which at first suffer most severely are 
those of the highest class. The reason for this is, of course, 
to be found in the fact that at such a time investors will only 
purchase securities which are of the first quality. The country 
which may be expected to come through such an ordeal with the 
least disturbance to its credit system is one which possesses large 
gold reserves, whose national finances are in a sound condition, 
and whose banks and credit institutions are well managed and 
able to fulfil all their engagements in gold with the greatest ease. 

The most recent war in which two great European financial 
Powers were involved was the Franco-German conflict of 1870. 
‘A fortnight before the outbreak of hostilities the international 
position was declared by responsible statesmen to be peaceful, 
and the international Bourses were taken almost entirely un- 
awares. On the Paris Bourse the price of French Three per Cent. 
Rentes was 73; on the declaration of war the price fell to 66, 
and as the war progressed the price declined further, until after 
the battle of Sedan it reached 53, the lowest point touched. The 
Paris Bourse was demoralised and dealings could only be effected 
on a cash basis at great sacrifices; in fact, it was almost impos- 
sible to transact business upon any terms. Between the 9th of 
June and the 8th of September 1870 the Bank of France had 
to part with cash to the extent of 32,000,0001. 

On the outbreak of war Prussia possessed a war chest of 
4,500.0001. A Prussian loan of 18,000,0001. was offered for public 
subscription on very favourable terms, but only 2,000,0001. was 
subscribed, and the balance of the loan was not placed until the 
success of the German Army was assured. The Prussian State 
loan fell from 934 to 77% and the shares of public companies 
declined to the extent, in some cases, of 40 per cent. 

Bismarck stated in the Reichstag in 1871 that if Prussia had 
not possessed this treasure of 4,500,0001. she would not have 
been able to gain the two days’ start which prevented the 
invasion of the whole of the right bank of the Rhine. The war 
was a very short one. In the first six weeks eight battles took 
place, in which the French Empire collapsed and the French 
Army was swept from the field. Fresh forces, massive but incom- 
petent, equalised the original numerical superiority of the Ger- 
mans, and it needed twelve more battles to secure the decisive 
siege of Paris. Bismarck originally demanded an indemnity of 
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500,000,000/. in addition to the cession of the two provinces, but 
he ultimately agreed to accept a cash indemnity of 200,000,0001. 
in addition to the cession of Alsace-Lorraine. The payment of 
this indemnity was effected in London in the course of the two 
following years, and it will be recalled that it resulted in a 
disastrous panic in all the great monetary centres of the world. 
If another Franco-German war should take place, it appears to 
be highly probable that if Germany is successful she will insist 
upon ar even greater indemnity than that originally demanded 
by Bismarck in 1870, and that payment will be taken in the 
form of an annual tribute instead of the transfer of a lump 
sum in gold. 

The value of financial preparation for war was fully demon- 
strated in the Russo-Japanese conflict of 1904-5. Long before 
the negotiations with Russia reached the critical stage the 
Japanese Department of Finance had elaborated its programme 
of war finance. The amount of gold held by the Bank of Japan 
at the commencement of the war was only 11,696,000I., as com- 
pared with 105,000,0001. held by the Bank of Russia and the 
Imperial Treasury. At the end of the war (which cost Japan 
alone over 200,000,0001.) the stock of gold held by the Bank of 
Japan was 10,444,000]. There was a temporary diminution 
towards the end of May 1904, when the stock of gold fell to 
6,800,000/. But the Japanese Government kept the gold reserve 
constantly replenished from time to time and took care to with- 
draw its gold as little as possible from London. Every precaution 
was taken not to disturb the money market. All spending 
authorities in connexion with the war took care to buy as much 
as possible in the home market. At the same time they took 
steps to avoid raising the price of commodities by giving direct 
orders to producers and by ascertaining the lowest cost of produc- 
tion with the help of local authorities. These precautions helped 
to prevent a sudden increase of currency, while encouragement 
was given by the Imperial and local authorities to the savings 
and thrift of the people who invested their money largely in 
national bonds. 

The Balkan war affords the most recent illustration of the 
influence which modern warfare is destined to exercise upon 
international finance. At the end of September 1912 the Bourses 
of Europe were all in a depressed condition owing to rumours as 
to the mobilisation of the armies of the Balkan Powers, and on 
the Ist of October there was a severe panic on the Vienna and 
Berlin Bourses. This extended to the Paris Bourse. “London at 
first withstood the pressure which was brought to bear upon her 
very well; but after the declaration of war by Montenegro there 
was a series of war panics in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, which 
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resulted in a wave of selling which London was unable to stand 
up to, and on Saturday the 12th of October there was a verit- 
able panic on the London Stock Exchange. Owing to the inter- 
vention of Haute Finance, the panic was stayed on the following 
Monday, and there was an immediate recovery on the under- 
standing that influences of the most powerful nature were en- 
deavouring to localise the conflict. During the ensuing six 
months the Continental Bourses. remained in a very uneasy 
condition, and from time to time panic tendencies made them- 
selves manifest. The heroic measures which have been under- 
taken by Germany and France for the increase of their arma- 
ments, and the outbreak of war between the allied Balkan States, 
produced a further feeling of depression and uncertainty, and 
the total depreciation in the market value of the securities 
officially quoted on the Bourses of Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, 
and also on the London Stock Exchange, between September 
1912 and the end of July 1913 was not less than 500,000 ,000I. 

One of the most notable symptoms that have been made 
manifest in financial circles on the Continent during the war 
period has been the persistent hoarding of gold by individuals. 
At the end of September 1912 the principal European banks of 
issue held gold to the aggregate amount of 545,431,0001. At the 
end of December 1912 the aggregate had fallen to 511,509,000I., 
a decrease of 33,922,000/. There is always a seasonal movement 
of gold outwards from the banks of issue between September and 
the end of December ; but, taking into consideration the balance- 
sheets of all the principal banks of Europe, including the banks 
of issue and the savings banks, and making due allowance for 
this normal factor, it may be estimated that at least 70,000 ,000I. 
of gold disappeared into private hoards on the Continent of 
Europe during the war. 

In time of peace gold reserves are required mainly for 
three purposes—namely (a) to maintain credit; (b) to meet any 
sudden demand for gold that may arise on home account; and 
(c) to meet any sudden demand that may arise on foreign 
account. The average gold reserve held by the Bank of 
England amounts to about 35,000,0001. To this may be added 
the stock of gold held by the Joint Stock Banks, which, 
from the statistics collected by the Deputy Master of 
the Mint, would appear to amount to a further 35,000,000I. 
There is probably an additional 70,000,000/. in gold coin in 
circulation in the pockets of the people; but for banking and 
credit purposes this must be ignored. In time of peace this 
gold does not find its way into the banks, and it certainly would 
not do so in time of war or acute monetary crisis. 

Now, the national wealth of the United Kingdom may be 
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estimated to amount to 16,000,000,000/.; but, as stated above, 
the amount of gold held cannot well exceed 140,000,0001. It 
may be said, therefore, that only 11. out of every 1141. of our 
wealth consists of gold. These figures show fairly well the vast 
fabric of wealth, or rather of credit, which rests upon this slender 
gold reserve. 

The deposits and current accounts of the Bank of England 
and the Joint Stock Banks of the United Kingdom amount to 
1,053,000,000/. The liabilities of the Post Office Savings Banks 
and the Trustee Savings Banks amount to a further 230,000,0001. 
The bulk of this vast total of 1,283,000,000/. is understood to be 
payable on demand or within fifteen days; but, as stated above, 
the gold held by the banks cannot well exceed 70,000,0001. 
If a substantial number of the depositors became panic-stricken 
and hoarded gold what would become of our credit system? 

The position of the State as banker is not one which tax- 
payers can afford to contemplate with any other feeling than one 
of dissatisfaction—perhaps misgiving would not be too strong a 
word to use. At the 31st of December 1911 the aggregate 
liabilities of the Post Office Savings Banks amounted to 
176,618 ,4691. Against these vast liabilities, which are nominally 
payable practically on demand, the cash held amounted to only 
944,992. In high Government circles the theory appears to be 
entertained that the withdrawals from the Post Office Savings 
Banks will, under all circumstances—including time of war or 
war panic—be practically neutralised by fresh deposits. This is 
a highly dangerous assumption. It has yet to be proved that 
the people of this country will not hoard gold when we are 
threatened with a war of the first magnitude—a war which 
might, if we lost, result in the invasion of this country. Foreign 
experience all points to the opposite conclusion—namely that 
the people will hoard gold at such a time. In this connexion 
attention may be directed to the following instructive statement 
which appears on page 14 of Sir Francis Oppenheimer’s report 
on the trade of Germany for the year 1912: 

After the efforts made to educate the public, it proved all the more 
disappointing that during the recent international crisis large sums of cash 
and gold should have been withdrawn from savings banks and banks to be 
hoarded in private houses. These withdrawals reached very considerable 
sums, chiefly in the districts near the frontiers and especially the eastern 
frontier. Not only the rural population seemed panic-stricken ; professional 
men and Jeading financiers indulged in this practice of storing gold in their 
stockings. Certain it is that the sum total of gold thus withdrawn from 
circulation is sufficiently vast to have affected and to be still affecting the 


German money market. 


It may also be recalled that during the American monetary 
panic of 1907 the banks of that country found a cash reserve 
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of 200,000,000/. utterly inadequate, and the Secretary to the 
United States Treasury estimated that about 60,000,000/. in 
actual cash disappeared into banking hoards during the panic 
months. 

But our meagre gold reserve of 70,000,000/. has not merely 
to meet any sudden demands that may arise on home account; 
it is all we have to depend upon to meet the immediate demands 
of our foreign creditors. ‘There are in London the branches of 
seventy-six foreign and colonial banks; the total deposits of 
these institutions amount to 1,034,553,000/., and it cannot be 
denied that their power to withdraw gold from London is 
collectively very great. The draft on London has become the 
favourite medium for the settlement of international trade 
balances, and London lends its credit in such a manner that 
enormous sums may be called from it practically without notice. 
As an illustration of the power of foreign banking institutions to 
withdraw gold from London, it may be pointed out that during 
the American monetary panic of 1907 the United States took 
from London 15,000,000/. in gold within the short period of two 
months. The reserve of the Bank of England fell over 
6,000,0001. in two weeks, and the Bank rate was raised to 7 per 
cent., with the result that gold then flowed into London from 
twenty-four different countries, and we were able to replenish 
our supply. 

It may be laid down as an axiom of sound finance that as 
credit increases, the gold base upon which it rests should be 
increased to a corresponding extent. Unfortunately there is 
every reason to believe that the gold reserve of this country has 
not increased pari passu with the expansion of credit. In 1900 
the paid clearings of the London Bankers’ Clearing House 
amounted to 8,960,000,0001. In 1912 they amounted to 
15,961,773,0001., an increase of 7,001,773,0001., or 78 per cent. 
The total value of the imports and exports of the United King- 
dom for the year 1900 were valued at 877,448,0001. For the 
year 1912 they were valued at 1,344,169,000/., an increase of 
466,721,0001., or 53 per cent. At the beginning of 1901 the 
deposits, etc., of the Joint Stock Banks and the Bank of England 
amounted to 836,749,000). At the beginning of 1913 they 
amounted to 1,053,542,0001., an increase of 216,793,000I., or 
26 per cent. The stock of gold held by the Bank of England 
at the end of 1900 was 28,500,0001., and at the end of 1912 it 
amounted to 30,377 ,0001., an increase of 1,877,000/., or 6.5 per 
cent. There are no statistics available as to the increase of the 
stock of gold held by the Joint Stock Banks between the years 
named, but there is good reason to believe that it has not been 
inconsiderable. But even making the most liberal allowance for 
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the increase of the stock of gold held by the Joint Stock Banks 
it must be confessed that the growth of our gold reserves bears 
a very unsatisfactory ratio to the expansion of our credit system. 

Sir Edward Holden recently pointed out another grave danger 
to which our gold reserve is exposed in relation to the so-called 
Indian Gold Standard Reserve. This fund has been formed for 
the purpose of protecting India’s financial position. It repre- 
sents the profits derived by the Indian Government from the 
coinage of silver rupees during the past thirteen years, and its 
nominal amount is 22,800,000/. About 2,800,000/. is held in cash 
in London and 4,000,000/. in rupees (gold) in India, the balance 
of 16,000,0007. having been invested in securities in London. If 
exports from India fall off and the supply of bills of exchange on 
London is diminished accordingly, this fund is intended to meet 
bills drawn by the Treasury in India to supply the deficiency in 
export bills and thus prevent a fall in the exchange. The bills 
thus drawn against the fund would be payable in gold. As 
practically two-thirds of thé fund is now invested in securities, 
the only way of obtaining gold under such circumstances would 
be to sell or pledge securities and take gold from the Bank of 
England in exchange. Instead, therefore, of having 35,000,0001. 
in gold in our central reserve and 22,800,000/. in the Indian 
reserve, making together 57,800,000/., our own gold reserve 
would in case of necessity have to provide 16,000,000I. of gold for 
the Indian reserve, leaving us with only 19,000,000/. 

It is instructive to note that while the central gold reserve 
of this country has remained almost stationary during a period 
of economic expansion which is without parallel in our history, 
the gold reserves of all the other Great Powers have been 
enormously increased. In the annual report of the Director of 
the United States Mint for 1911 there are some very valuable 
data with regard to the gold production of the world and the 
purposes to which it has been applied. The report covers two 
periods—namely 1890-99 and 1900-10. During the first 
period the gold production of the world amounted to 392,000 ,0001., 
an average of 39,200,0001. per annum. During the ’second period 
the gold production amounted to 807,400,0001., an average of 
73,400,0001. per annum. The distribution of the new gold pro- 
duced during the second period was apparently as follows : 


La 
Industrial consumption : ; : : - 191,700,000 
India . : ‘ , P ° ‘ . 86,600,000 
Egypt . . : ’ : ‘ ‘ ° . 29,200,000 
Bank of Japan . . 18,800,000 
Banks and Conversion Funds of South pveaee . 68,600,000 
Banks of Mexico . : ° : 5,700,000 
Banks and Treasury of{the United States ° . 145,800,000 
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Banks and Treasury of Canada . : : 

Banks of Australasia and South Africa 2 - 19,100,000 

Banks of Issue of Europe . ° ‘ é . 172,700,000 
Total ° , . ‘749,800,000 

Other banks, diroulation, peivate holdings : - 57,600,000 
Grandtotal . . : ; ‘ . 807,400,000 


The following table shows the extent to which each of the 
principal European banks of issue and the banks and Treasury 
of the United States increased their stocks of gold during the 
period 1900-10 : 








Stock of Gold 
Bank of Issue | Increase Ra. § 
Dec. 31, 1899 | Dec, 31, 1910 
£ ig & 

Bank of England ’ 28,225,000 | 30,262,000 | 2,037,000 | 7.2 
Imperial Bank of Gerinany . 22,325,000 |. 31,883,000 | 9,558,000 | 43.4 
Austria-Hungary : . | 42,804,000 | 53,499,000 | 10,695,000 | 25 
Bank of France . 72,231,000 | 26,570,000 | 54,339,000 | 75.4 
Italy (three Banks of Issue) 15,281,000 | 47,710,000 | 32,429,000 |216.2 
Bank of Russia . 87,859,000 | 26,801,000 | 38,942,000 | 44.8 
United States (N: ational and 





State Banks and Treasury) dtniadtaad 282,144,000 145,367,000 |106.1 

It will be observed that the Bank of England showed by far 
the lowest ratio of increase, and it is certainly a most striking 
fact that, as the Director of the United States Mint points out in 
the report already referred to: 

England, sitting at the cross-roads of the world’s exchanges, financing 
enterprises in all parts of the globe, handling a larger volume of inter- 
national credits and payments than any other country and owning more 
gold mines than any other country, presents the anomaly of holding less 
of the new gold than any other important country. 


It must be remembered that Great Britain is the greatest 
creditor country in the world, and that we can take risks in this 
direction which no other country dare incur. Our shipping carries 
nearly one half of the seaborne commerce of the world, and 
our earnings from this source during 1912 cannot well have been 
less than 130,000,0001. (the average for the past five years may 
be estimated at 100,000,000/. per annum). Our income from 
investments abroad is now in the neighbourhood of 190,000,0001. 
per annum, and the earnings of the British banking, mercantile, 
and insurance houses in connexion with the trade and finance of 
the world exceed 50,000,000/. per annum. Even, therefore, if 
we did not export any British manufactures or produce, we 
should, theoretically, stand to receive from our foreign debtors 
an average of about 350,000,000]. per annum. As a matter of 
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fact, last year we only took on balance about 146,000,000/. of this 
indebtedness in the shape of colonial and foreign manufactures 
and produce, and the balance of 204,000,000/. was reinvested 
abroad or expended abroad by British tourists. ‘We possess, 
therefore, a vast and almost inexhaustible reserve of financial 
power which, as has been proved time after time, we can depend 
upon to bring gold to this country by the means of raising 
the Bank rate of discount, But even under the most favourable 
conditions this process requires time—probably three or four 
weeks must always elapse before it becomes really effective—and 
it is important to bear in mind the fact that’ s efficacy to draw 
gold to this country in time of war has yet to be established. If, 
as appears to be highly probable, a world-wide moratorium should 
follow the declaration of war by this country against any other 
great European financial Power, it must be recognised that the 
raising of the Bank rate could not be expected to bring gold to 
this country, and in that event our whole credit system would 
become disorganised and our war finance would probably have to 
be conducted on a paper basis. 

While it has been universally recognised for many years that 
our gold reserves are insufficient for the functions they are liable 
to be called upon to fulfil in time of peace, no really effective 
steps have yet been taken to strengthen them. There is no 
insuperable obstacle to this being done under normal circum- 
stances ; it is merely a question as to who shall bear the cost. 
Germany, as we have seen, is in process of increasing her war 
chest from 6,000,000/. to 18,000,000/. This means, roughly, an 
annual sacrifice of not less than 500,000]. and, what is still more 
important, a curtailment of credit facilities; and coming as it 
does at a time when she is about to raise 50,000,0001. by a special 
levy and to add a permanent charge of 10,000,000/. to her ex- 
penditure on national defence, it may be taken to afford an 
indication of the seriousness and the thoroughness of Germany’s 
preparations for war. 

The main reason for the neglect of this question is the apathy 
of the British public and their refusal to attempt to understand 
2 question which affects them in a must vital manner. Another 
important reason is to be found in the division of opinion as to 
upon whom the cost shall fall. The Joint Stock Banks main- 
tain that it is the duty of the State to provide an adequate supply 
of currency ; and, further, that a duty is laid upon the State to 
maintain an adequate cash reserve in respect of the deposits 
which it has received on account of the Post Office Savings Banks 
and the Trustee Savings Banks. On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment has taken up the attitude that the Joint Stock Banks are 
the depositories of the movable capital of the country. They 
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derive large profits from these deposits, and it is for the banks 
to see that they keep their assets in such a liquid form ag will 
enable them to meet the vast liabilities they have undertaken, 
without placing an undue burden upon the State. 

It is also held that the Bank of England, which, in partner. 
ship with the Government, makes a large annual profit out of 
the uncovered banknote circulation, that is, the Fiduciary Issue, 
should bear some portion of the cost of maintaining an adequate 
gold reserve. 

There is much to be said in favour of all these contentions. 
In the first place it must be remembered that it is part of the 
duty of the State to provide a satisfactory circulating medium. 
Then the Imperial Government derives an annual profit of about 
1,300,0001. from the Mint and from its share of the profit derived 
from the Fiduciary Issue of the Bank of England. It is not 
unreasonable to claim that at least a portion of the profits 
obtained from these sources should be applied to the maintenance 
of a gold reserve. Again, it cannot be denied that the State 
itself has undertaken vast liabilities in respect of the Savings 
Banks, against which it keeps a reserve of cash which would 
prove in times of acute crisis ridiculously inadequate. If any- 
thing went wrong with the Savings Banks the Government 
would be compelled to put very serious pressure upon Lombard 
Street to find the cash it would require. 

On the other hand, the Joint Stock Banks have undertaken 
vast responsibilities to their depositors, and they have practically 
evolved a circulating medium, in the form of the cheque, which 
has, in a large measure, supplanted the Bank of England note. 
It may be estimated that the average amount of cheques in 
circulation at any given moment is in the neighbourhood of 
80,000,000. If these cheques had not displaced the banknote, 
it may be assumed that the banknote circulation in this country 
would have been enormously larger than it is at the present time 
—probably 80,000,000/. would be regarded as a conservative 
estimate—and, if this had been the case, the amount of gold in 
the issue department of the Bank of England would average 
upwards of 100,000,000/. instead of 35,000,000/. The cheque 
forms, in all probability, the most economical and elastic circu- 
lating medium that it is possible for the mind of man to con- 
ceive, and it has played an enormous—perhaps an invaluable— 
part in the development of the credit system of this country. 
But until international balances are settled by cheque instead of 
gold it will remain open to the grave objection that it has 
prevented the normal growth of the gold reserves of this country. 

It is instructive to note the attitude of the Joint Stock Banks 
with regard to the question of gold reserves. In 1911 the London 
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Chamber of Commerce submitted to the Association of Chambers 
of Commerce a series of resolutions which it had adopted after 
full investigation of the subject by a large and representative 
committee. These resolutions declared (1) that legislative 
action to secure the keeping of adequate gold reserves should 
form part of any representations which might be made to the 
Government; (2) that the note issue of the Bank of England 
against Government debt and securities, commonly called 
the Fiduciary Issue, forms an undue proportion of the whole 
and should be reduced ; (3) that a reserve of not less than 24 per 
cent. should be gradually accumulated by the Government 
against the deposits in the Trustee and Post Office Savings 
Banks, in gold or Bank of England notes; (4) that all persons or 
companies carrying on the business of banking within the United 
Kingdom should, once in every calendar month, publish a state- 
ment of their position, showing in detail the average amounts of 
liabilities and assets on the basis of weekly balance-sheets for 
the preceding month; and (5) that the Bank of England should 
make an annual return showing the aggregate bankers’ balances 
for each week of the preceding year. 

The recommendations of the London Chamber of Commerce 
could not be characterised as unreasonable or extravagant. They 
recognised the principle that the burden should be spread 
between the State, the Joint Stock Banks, and the Bank of 
England. But a number of eminent bankers attended the meet- 
ing of the Association of Chambers of Commerce at which 
these propositions were brought forward. They expressed them- 
selves in sympathy with the object which the London Chamber 
of Commerce had in view, but they produced practical and 
theoretical objections to almost all the constructive proposals that 
the London Chamber brought forward. These expressions of 
opinion naturally carried great weight with the delegates, 
with the result that the meeting adopted an amendment to the 
following effect, which was moved by Sir Felix Schuster, 
namely : 

That the Association reaffirms the resolution with reference to gold 
reserves, passed in March 1906, in the following terms: 

That the recognised and constant insufficiency of the gold reserves of 
the United Kingdom requires the immediate attention of the Government. 

This, of course, meant the shelving of the question. But 
other influences are at work which may compel the Govern- 
ment and the bankers of this country to take action. The 
average Bank rate for the first half of 1913 was 41. 15s. 9d. per 
cent., a higher rate than that which has obtained in the first 
half of any year since 1866, when the Overend and Gurney 
crash took place. The severe strain which the credit system of 
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every Great Power has undergone during the past twelve months 
has demonstrated in the most striking manner the vital import- 
ance of large gold reserves. One of the most noteworthy facts 
which was established during the Balkan war was the unmarket- 
ability of large blocks of the so-called ‘ gilt-edged securities ’ at a 
time of acute monetary strain. A comparatively short time ago 
it was believed that Consols were always marketable, no matter 
how large the quantity offered-or how acute the monetary 
strain. Consols and other British Government securities were 
looked upon as almost as good as gold, and as a matter of fact 
certain banks were believed to have reckoned their holdings of 
Consols as part of their cash in hand. It is not too much to say 
that recent events have shown the futility of relying upon the 
sale of securities of the very highest class to provide gold at a 
time of crisis. 

It is, therefore, a matter for congratulation to find that at 
a recent half-yearly meeting of one of the leading Joint Stock 
Banks the Chairman announced that ‘a large stock of gold was 
now being kept by the leading banks, and during the last year 
or two, especially during the last year, there had been a very 
large increase in the stock, and in course of time the figures at 
which the gold held by the banks stood would be made public.’ 
This proposal will be universally welcomed, but it does not 
go quite far enough. The claim for a periodical state- 
ment of the average amount of gold held by each individual 
bank appears to be a strong one. It is true that one of the main 
objections to publicity being given to particulars of any increase 
of the supply of gold is the danger that it might be used merely 
as a@ base upon which to erect a fresh pyramid of credit—in 
other words, that the market would play up to any visible 
increase. In all probability the objection to publicity is good so 
far as it relates to any visible increase of the central reserve kept 
at the Bank of England ; but it is difficult to believe that it would 
hold equal force in relation to visible increases of the stocks of 
gold held individually by the Joint Stock Banks, because their 
reserves are not nearly so vulnerable as is that of the Bank of 
England. 

There is another important aspect of this question of financial 
preparation for war that deserves careful consideration—namely 
the position of our foreign and colonial investments. The 
capitalised value of Great Britain’s investments abroad is 
approximately 3,750,000,0001., of which total about 
1,850,000,000/. has been invested in the Overseas Dominions 
- and elsewhere within the Empire, and 1,900,000,000/. in foreign 
countries. It is worthy of notice that the bulk of our foreign 
investments have been made in non-European countries—that is 
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to say in countries which are remote from any probable area of 
European disturbance. Have British investors in foreign and 
colonial undertakings attempted to form any conclusions as to the 
position in which they would be placed if Great Britain became 
involved in war with a great naval Power? 

It appears to be a modern rule of international usage that 
property of the enemy found within the territory of a belligerent 
State, or debts due to its subjects by the Government or by 
individuals at the commencement of hostilities, are not liable 
to be seized and confiscated as prize of war. When Schleswig- 
Holstein and Lauenburg were ceded by Denmark in 1864 to 
Austria and Prussia it was agreed between the parties that the 
debts of the Danish Monarchy should be divided between Den- 
mark and the ceded provinces in proportion to the population of 
the two parts. On the acquisition by Italy of the Papal States 
in 1864, and Venice in 1866, she, in each case, took upon herself 
the debts of those provinces. On the cession of Alsace and 
Lorraine by France in 1871 Germany refused to take upon 
herself any share of the French National Debt. After the war 
of 1888 the United States declined to assume any part of the 
Cuban debt, acting on the principle that the incorporation of 
Cuba within the United States was not intended; they merely 
occupied the temporary position of a liquidator. The Spanish 
Government thereupon assumed full responsibility for the Cuban 
debt. In the South African war of 1899-1902 the British 
Government accepted responsibility for the debts of the two 
South African Republics. The Debt Committee of the Balkan 
Finance Commission is now sitting in Paris to determine the 
principles upon which the portion of the debt to be taken over 
by the allied States may be reckoned. 

On the whole, therefore, British investors need not be under 
any immediate apprehension as to the confiscation of their pro- 
perty in time of war. There are, however, other points in con- 
nexion with London’s position as the world’s banker and under- 
writer that must be fully considered. In the first place, it must 
be remembered that London accepting firms lend enormous 
sums for the purpose of financing the trade of Germany, Italy, 
Austria, and other European countries. By means of accept- 
ances, London finances one Power alone (Germany) to the extent 

of about 70,000,0001. at any given moment. This money has 
been borrowed from the English Joint Stock Banks by the 
accepting houses, and if war should break out, say, between 
Great Britain and Germany, the London accepting firms would 
be placed in a highly dangerous position, They would have made 
themselves liable for the payment to the Joint Stock Banks, 


within, say, three months after the outbreak of war, of the sum 
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of 70,000,000/. against bills drawn on German account. The 
accepting houses could not, of course, pay the whole of this 
vast sum unless they received it in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness from their German clients. In the circumstances 
named, it is more than doubtful whether the German clients 
could or would pay this amount, and in that event what would 
be the position of the London accepting firms and the English 
Joint Stock Banks? 

The law of nations prohibits all intercourse between the 
subjects of two belligerents which is inconsistent with a state of 
war between their countries. This includes any act which tends 
to increase the resources of the enemy country, and every kind 
or trading or commercial dealing or intercourse, whether by 
transmission of money or goods, or orders for their delivery, 
either between the two countries directly, or indirectly through 
the intervention of third persons. Beyond this the prohibition 
does not extend; it does not apply to transactions which are 
to take place entirely in the territory of one belligerent. Thus, 
where a creditor, residing in one of the States at war, 
has an agent in the other State to whom a debtor can pay 
the money, which agent was appointed before the war 
broke out, the payment by the debtor to such agent is lawful. 
It does not follow that the agent, if he receives the money, 
will violate the law by remitting it to his principal. 

It is necessary to bear in mind the fact that the financial 
policy of the City of London—the monetary centre of the world— 
is frankly international in its character. If the credit of the 
borrower is good and the rate of interest remunerative, no objec- 
tions are raised upon the grounds of nationality or the polities 
of the borrower, and no weight whatever is attached to the 
question whether the granting of the credit will react prejudi- 
cially or otherwise upon British Imperial interests. A line of 
cleavage is gradually becoming manifest between the inter- 
national financial interests of the City of London and the 
Imperial interests of the British Empire. It may be recalled 
that there was an open rupture between certain intérests in the 
City and the Foreign Office in the matter of the Chinese Govern- 
ment loan for 5,000,0001., which was issued in September 1912, 
and the outcome of this dispute could not be looked upon as 4 
victory for the Foreign Office. 

A further illustration of the divergence between the economic 
interests of the City of London and those of the rest of the 
United Kingdom may be found to exist in the announcement 
that another great London bank has opened offices ‘in Paris. 
This development deserves careful consideration. The London 
banks—thanks to the absorption of the country banks—are now 
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practically the sole custodians of the credit system of the whole 
Kingdom, and it might be urged that London is already suffi- 
ciently vulnerable to foreign economic influences without opening 
the door still wider in this way. 

The position which has been taken up by British under- 
writers in the matter of the insurance of enemy goods in time 
of war affords another indication of the conflict between Imperial 
interests and the financial policy of the City of London. British 
insurance companies and underwriters have undertaken vast 
marine, fire, and other risks in respect of European policyholders 
—mainly in Germany, Spain, Italy, and Austria. The question 
of the insurance of enemy goods in time of war is one of great 
importance, and it has naturally engaged the attention of the 
Committee of Lloyds, who obtained from their legal advisers the 
following opinion, which Sir Edward Beauchamp read at the 
meeting of the International Maritime Conference which was 
held at Copenhagen on the 15th of May last : 


Upon the declaration of war between Great Britain and a foreign 
Power all contracts pending between British subjects and the subjects of 
the foreign Power become unenforceable so long as the war lasts. Conse- 
quently, a British underwriter is under no enforceable liability to a subject 
of the foreign Power in respect of a loss occurring during the war under a 
policy effected in a time of peace, and in respect of that loss which has 
occurred before the declaration of war under such a policy he can claim 
to have legal proceedings against him ‘or its recovery suspended until 
the restoration of peace. But a British underwriter is not forbidden by 
law to pay the subject of the foreign Power in time of war for a loss which 
has occurred either during or before the war if he thinks fit to do so, nor 
does he commit any legal offence or render himself liable to any legal 
penalty by so doing. In the case of a loss sustained by a subject of the 
foreign Power before the declaration of war, it rests entirely with the 
British underwriter to decide for himself whether he will claim suspension 
of legal proceedings until the restoration of peace; and if he does not 
expressly claim this suspension in answer to an action brought against 
him, the Courts will proceed with the trial of the action during and 
notwithstanding the war. 


Sir Edward Beauchamp said the origin of the law as enun- 
ciated above was to be found in the strict decisions given in the 
English Courts during the Napoleonic wars, and although these 
questions had not been brought forward in recent years it was 
already evident that the tendency of the British Courts was 
against the strict enforcement of the rules laid down at a time 
when the conditions of international business were on a very 
different footing from those existing at the present time. 

The position which the English underwriters have assumed, 
and which they have expressed their intention of continuing to 
hold, is that no contract of marine insurance will be repudiated 
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by them on the ground that it covers enemy goods, but that all 

such contracts will be faithfully carried out during war as in 
time of peace. The underwriters therefore appear to haye 
determined that, so far as they are concerned, war shall not 
effect a complete severance of all commercial and financial rela- 
tions between themselves and the subjects of the enemy; in 
other words, they have contracted themselves outside the law. 
Sir Edward Beauchamp expressed the opinion that the position 
taken up by the underwriters was the only one consistent with 
honesty and good faith, and, looking at the question purely from 
the point of view of international finance, it is difficult to challenge 
this contention. At the same time, the consideration of the 
matter must be approached from the point of view of the purely 
national interests of this country at a time of war—at a time, in 
fact, when there must inevitably be the greatest possible strain 
upon our financial resources, when we may be fighting for our 
existence as an Imperial Power. 

In the course of an interesting paper which was read before 
the Congress of International Law at Madrid on the 2nd of 
October, Mr. Leslie Scott expressed the opinion that the views 
of Sir Edward Beauchamp did not afford a solution of the 
question. Suppose, Mr. Leslie Scott said, the loss to be by 
capture and the capture to have been effected by a British cruiser, 
were British underwriters to make good to the enemy the losses 
which the British Navy inflicted? It might or might not be 
that payment by an underwriter in such circumstances would 
be at common law a misdemeanour, but it was at least likely 
that Parliament would forthwith pass a Bill to forbid such pay- 
ments. The matter is one of great complexity and difficulty, 
and it affects interests of such magnitude, and it has such far- 
reaching ramifications, that it is not desirable or practicable 
to attempt to arrive at any conclusion without mature delibera- 
tion. One conclusion which it is very difficult to resist is that 
the financial system of this country has been allowed to develop 
upon the assumption that Great Britain will never again become 
directly involved in a war of the first magnitude. While the 
naval supremacy of Great Britain remained unchallenged, it 
might be claimed that there was reasonable ground for the 
bankers and financiers of London to found their policy upon this 
basis, but the crisis of the autumn of 1911 showed its danger 
under present conditions, and we must reconsider our attitude 
towards international finance in the light of the rise of German 
sea power and all the consequences that it has brought in its 
train. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that the question of financial 
preparation for war is as much a national and as urgent a 
question as the other two principal branches of Imperial Defence 
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—the Army and the Navy. In the interesting résumé of the 
general work undertaken by the Committee of Imperial 
Defence which Mr. Asquith gave to the House of Commons 
on the 25th of July 1912, he made no mention of the 
Committee having given any special attention to this matter. 
Tt is, however, the belief of the writer that the Committee 
have from time to time had the question of gold reserves 
under their consideration, and it may be fairly claimed 
that Parliament is entitled to know whether the Com- 
mittee are satisfied that our financial preparations are com- 
plete and satisfactory, and that a raid upon our gold reserves 
is impracticable. Have arrangements been made whereby great 
movements of troops and ships can be financed secretly and 
swiftly without making application to the money market for 
cash? It may be recalled that a member of Lord Elgin’s Com- 
mission on the South African war expressed the opinion that if 
a few months before the outbreak of hostilities the War Office 
had had a sum of 10,000,000I. placed at its disposal, to be spent 
only with the consent of the Cabinet, but without the publicity 
of Parliament, preparations could have been made which would 
have reduced the cost of the war by probably not less than 
100,000,0001., even if it had not prevented the Boers from de- 
claring war. The British public are entitled to know whether 
the Government has elaborated its plan of war finance on such 
lines as will ensure that the minimum of suffering and incon- 
venience shall fall upon the commercial community in time of 
war panic and durjng war. The position of British subjects 
engaged in international financial transactions, with or on behalf 
of the subjects of a Power with which we may be at war, should 
be defined as far as possible, and the rights and liabilities of 
British subjects who are interested as investors, or otherwise, in 
foreign securities or undertakings in time of war should be 
regulated by international agreement, otherwise the whole fabric 
of our foreign investments may become jeopardised at such a 
period. 

The Committee of Imperial Defence does not comprise among 
its permanent members representatives of the financial interests 
of the City of London, such as the bankers, the Stock Exchange, 
or Lloyds, nor of the commercial interests of the Midlands and 
the North of England, such as the Chambers of Commerce, the 
shipping industry, and the cotton and other industries. The 
inclusion of representatives of these great interests could not fail 
to strengthen the Committee; and, if this were done, there 
would be reasonable ground for hope that the vital question of 
financial preparation for war would no longer be neglected by 


this country. 
Epaar CRAMMOND. 
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THE INDIAN COMMISSION AND SILVER 


Moke than four years ago’ in the pages of this Review I drew 
attention to the infinite disaster to the world’s trade and finance 
which had resulted from the currency experiments of the 
Government of India. In 1907 that Government had come into 
the silver market and had purchased actually more silver, if we 
deduct the regular amounts required by the silversmiths, than was 
being produced by all the mines of the world. These huge 
purchases had inevitably advanced the price of silver during 1907 
from 247d. to 323d., an advance of some 35 per cent., which rise 
made it impossible for our China traders to export produce to 
Europe or the United States. The advance of 35 per cent. in 
the price of silver was to the Chinese exporter exactly the same 
as though gold prices in London, the prices for his tea or silk or 
rice, had fallen 35 per cent. ; that is to say the Chinese exporter 
of tea to London who sold his tea for a sovereign with silver at 
247d. an ounce received about 74 taels for that sovereign, but at 
323d. his price per sovereign was 5} taels only. 

The Indian Government, having through the coinage of these 
prodigious purchases reduced Chinese exporters to insolvency but 
secured a profit of 4,000,000/. sterling (say 60,000,000 rupees) 
for itself, then during the next three years purchases no silver 
whatever, and thus the world’s silver market falls all to pieces. 
Tael exchange 3s. 7d. in August 1907 is found in December 1908 
to be 2s. 5d. ;a convulsion this which, in reply to a circular from 
the State Department at Washington, the United States Consuls 
in the Far East describe in terminology almost seismic, 
‘business paralysed.” ‘Trade has become a mere matter of 
speculation in exchange ’—this from Newchwang. Mr. Roger 
Greene, Consul at Dalny, includes in his valuable report to 
Secretary of State Root the following brief table : 


Datny VALvE OF Imports. 


Cotton Goods Flour Exchange 
March Quarter, 1907 . ‘ . $709,969 $801,123 57 
December Quarter, 1907 . . 204,904 73,969 47 





? April 1909, ‘ The New Era in Economic History.’ 
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Mr. Charles Denby, United States Consul-General at Shanghai, 
writes: ‘The fluctuations in currency have ruined hundreds of 
Chinese merchants who had dealings with foreigners.’ And what 
about the foreigners? Let ussee. The exports of yarn from the 
Bombay mills to China during this annus mirabilis had practically 
dried up. The rupee exchange for 100 taels, which had brought 
the Bombay seller in 1907 some 270 rupees, in 1908 returned him 
only 180. It is little wonder that in 1908 and 1909 the profits of 
a mushroom growth of Shanghai and Hankau cotton mills were 
enormous, and all at the expense of Bombay, of Lowell, and 
Manchester. 

I put on record the view of this exchange crisis conveyed to 
me in a letter (February 12, 1909) from the mandarin Tong 
Shoa Yi, Special Commissioner in that year from the Imperial 
Government and the first Prime Minister of China under the 
Republic. The Commissioner writes : 


In China fluctuations in exchange such as those of last year are, of 
course, very troublesome for our importing merchants; still no doubt 1. st 
year’s fall in silver greatly assists our mills and other manufacturing 
industries which might be damaged by the competition of imported foreign 
goods if the exchange rose. Thus the fall in exchange is even as an 
increasing tariff, but, unlike a tariff, our exports are not reduced, but are 
so to speak subsidised. 


American merchants had noticed in 1908 all down the Pacific 
Coast that trade conditions with China between such ports as 
San Francisco, Portland, and Seattle had become suddenly 
reversed. Ships in 1906 and 1907 had been running west full and 
returning almost empty, but in 1908 they sailed west empty 
to return with full cargoes of Chinese products, and especially 
pig iron. Let me instance the case of the great Oregon and Wash- 
ington lumber interests. Good dressed lumber from Portland had 
cost the Shanghai buyer in 1907 thirty dollars gold per thousand 
feet. At the exchange of 1907 this was thirty-three silver taels, but 
at the exchange of 1908 thirty gold dollars now cost the Shanghai 
buyer forty-eight taels, whereas he was able to buy similar lumber 
from the Manchurian mills on the Yalu river for thirty-nine taels. 
These figures are of course equally applicable to the west- 
bound exports of steel rails and cotton goods, or wheat and flour. 
Mr. James J. Hill had said ‘I hope to put a bag of American 
flour into the cottage of every Chinaman ’ ; only a few months later 
that trade had dried up, and in its place was an enormous export 
of Chinese soya beans competing with New Orleans cotton cake 
and cotton seed. 

The next result of that great débdcle in silver was that China, 
unable to buy our gold (exchange) and thus our steel and iron, 
for the first time in history erected for herself in Hankau great 
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steel-rolling mills and commenced the export of pig iron in full 
cargoes. Han Yang is to-day selling high-grade pig iron f.o.b. for 
16 taels a ton. Now the gold price of 16 taels in 1873 wag 
5 guineas, in 1907 it was still 27. 16s., and in 1908 only 
1l. 188. 6d. It is quite safe to say that no white labour in the 
world has ever produced pig iron of such quality for any such 
gold price, and for this sinister genesis of a new industrial era 
in China, for which to-day the Panama Canal yawns, the 
convulsion in exchange caused by the Simla silver operations in 
1907 must be held directly responsible. A recent number of an 
American scientific periodical says : 

Five years ago Japan and China boasted but two small steel plants, 
To-day these two plants are employing more persons than any steel company 
in the world, with the exception of the United States Steel Corporation, 
and one-third as many as the latter. These companies not only supply 
most of the needs of their own countries, but recently captured a big 
order for the Philippines, on which American, British, and German 
firms were bidding. 

Let me recall that in 1894, the very year after the gold 
standard experiment of the Government of India was inaugn- 
rated, the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce forwarded 4 
memorial to the London Chamber which concluded with these 
words : 

For the reasons we have indicated, we believe that if the existing con- 
ditions continue, their effects on the commerce of the world will be of a 
momentous character. Every month of delay in monetary reform does not 
only a temporary but a permanent injury to the trade of all countries 
having a gold standard, as although the eventual righting of the silver 
question may check the further establishment of mills in Japan and China, 
those already erected will remain keen competitors of the mills and factories 
of Lancashire and the West, and there will be great difficulty in ever 
again getting back the trades now being diverted. Already, under the 
influence of cheap silver, a large proportion of the trade east of the Suez 
Canal is finding for itself new channels, which will gradually be closed 
to Western competition. 

The following instance, which shows vividly how England's 
trades ‘east of Suez’ have gone astray with the fall in silver, 
was reported to our Foreign Office in 1894. In 1893 the closing 
of the Indian mints in June had precipitated the great silver 
panic. Silver fell nearly 9d. an ounce during the single 
month of June. Now, in 1892, the North Island of Hakodate 
in Japan had advertised for tenders for 1500 tons of iron pipes 
for street water mains. A British firm had obtained the con- 
tract at 4 guineas per ton. At the rate of exchange in 1892 
this cost Japan per ton 28 of her silver dollars. In 
1894 Hakodate advertised for a. second tender for 1500 tons and 
the same British firm tendered, and this time at 4 sovereigns 
per ton. But now the exchange, instead of 28 dollars 
for 4 guineas, was 40 dollars for 4 sovereigns; and, this 
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being so, Hakodate refused all the tenders, erected her own iron 
foundry, and has since become an important exporter of iron 
water pipes both to China and India. 

But the latest currency experiment of the Government of 
India, and of all the most momentous in its effects, was the 
imposition of a high tariff in February 1910 on all imports of 
silver bullion. For the financial year 1909, while the imports of 
gold into India had fallen off more than 8,000,000 sovereigns 
as compared with 1908, the import of silver, on the other hand, 
showed an increase for the year of over 17 per cent., and this 
albeit there was already a duty of 5 per cent. on all imported silver. 
It was now evident that unless heroic measures were adopted to 
save the ‘ gold exchange standard,’ the ineradicable preference of 
the natives for the metal of every Indian contract and obligation 
for hundreds of years would yet override the various Orders in 
Council at Simla. Therefore in February 1910 the natives, who 
had in times past drawn their trade balances in either of the two 
precious metals, were informed that if they took payment in an 
ounce of gold they would receive an ounce of gold, but if in a 
hundred tolas of silver then they must hand over to the Sirkar 
16 tolas. It is little wonder the great drain of gold to India at 
once set in. During the nineteenth century the proportions of 
the two metals imported were gold to silver as 1 to 34; last year 
the proportion of gold to silver had become as 8 to 1, and the 
importation of silver had shrunk to negligible dimensions. During 
the two complete financial years which have elapsed since the 
imposition of the silver duties India (including sums on deposit 
in London) has taken about 73,000,000 sovereigns of our gold, 
or at the rate of over 100,000 daily. Yet in spite of the 
warning of the native members of the Viceroy’s Council 
this silver tax, unprecedented in the whole world’s history, 
has been persisted in. It had the inevitable and the foreseen 
result of discrediting silver with the natives, of checking the 
Indian absorption of the white metal (which absorption by 
raising the rate of tael exchange enables China, as I have 
explained above, to purchase our commodities), and, what is 
far more important, it set in motion to the hoards of India 
that great exodus of our gold which is the most sinister 
economic feature of our time. If the 73,000,000 sovereigns 
of which India has deprived us in the past two years were 
still available when and where needed, through the action 
of our exchanges, it is safe to say our Bank rate would to-day be 
3 per cent., Consols 15 points higher, and the City of London 
full of vigour and confidence. 

The great drain of gold to India, which represents the culmina- 
tion of the half-dozen differing views of the half-dozen financial 
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empirics in Calcutta and Simla during the past twenty years, has, 
however, induced one result of importance. It has jeopardised, 
as Sir Edward Holden has so admirably pointed out, not our gold 
reserves only or chiefly but the gold reserves in New York, Paris, 
and Berlin, and threatens all these great centres with a 
simultaneous panic not much later. It is therefore certain that 
to-day three great States will actively co-operate in any panacea 
we may devise which may guard the Western nations from further 
financial haemorrhage. 

The time has now come to recall usefully an episode which 
illustrates the great and growing danger of leaving ‘ the man on 
the spot’ at Simla to control the currency arrangements of 
300,000,000 people (and incidentally the finance of the universe) 
in place of deciding such a colossal issue in a Department of State 
just over the way from our Parliament Houses. 

During the quarter of a century between 1873 and 1897 the 
policy of every Viceroy of India and every finance member had 
been directed to secure such considerable international action 
favouring silver as would stabilise the gold price of silver and 
thus fix the rate of exchange for the rupee. The industrial menace 
of China and Japan, and the competition of those myriads of 
willing workers selling their wares in India’s own markets, 
equipped the while with a cheapening tael and dollar and yen, 
while India, her employers and employed, pay 16d. for a 9d. 
rupee—we know the view taken of this danger drawing daily 
nearer by Sir Evelyn Baring, by Mr. Samuel Laing, by Mr. 
Barclay Chapman, by Sir Theodore Hope, by the Sir David 
Barbour of the ‘eighties, and by practically every merchant of 
any standing in the India trade. Is India, with no coal and iron 
worth contrasting with the fabulous mineral treasures of the 
Yang-Tse basin, fated to exchange her raw cotton and jute for the 
cotton fabrics and steel and iron products of her north-western 
neighbour? But without going into the record of the various 
Indian Viceroys, I content myself with one despatch from the 
Indian Government, valuable because of the remarkably high 


authority of the signatories : 
Simla, Sept. 4, 1886. 

. .. . For the attainment of these ends we propose generally the utilisa- 
tion of silver as currency to a greater extent than is the case at present, 
as well 2s an international agreement for the free coinage of silver and the 
making of both gold and silver coins legal tender at a fixed ratio by a group 
of nations possessed of a metallic currency of sufficient extent to maintain 
that ratio permanently. The question of the ratio to be established is one 
which must be decided by the nations which undertake to coin both gold 
and silver freely, and it should be a ratio not lower than the average market 
ratio of recent years and not higher than the French ratio of 1 to 154. 
So great is the importance which we attach to stability of relative value 
that we do not consider that there would be sufficient grounds for objecting 
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in the interests of India to any ratio within the limits above indicated which 

might be approved by the other nations concerned, and on behalf of India 

we would be willing to undertake either to maintain the present silver 

standard or to coin both silver and gold for all comers at the ratio fixed. 
(Signed) Durreerrn. 


F. Roserts. G. CHEsney. 
C. P. Insert. AvuckKLaNnD CoLvIN. 
S. C. Bayiey. T. C. Hops. 


On the 20th of February 1895 the following resolution was 
adopted unanimously by the House of Commons : ; 
That this House regards with increasing apprehension the constant 
fluctuations and the growing divergence in the relative values of gold and 
silver, and heartily concurs in the recent expressions of opinion on the 
part of the Governments of France and Germany as to the serious evils 
arising therefrom ; it therefore urges upon her Majesty’s Government the 
desirability of co-operating with other Powers in an International Con- 
ference for the purpose of considering what measures can be taken to 

remove these evils. 

Again on the 17th of March 1896 the following resolution was 
carried in the House of Commons : 

That this House is of opinion that the instability of the relative values 
of gold and silver since the action of the Latin Union in 1873 has proved 
injurious to the best interests of this country, and urges upon the Govern- 
ment the advisability of doing all in their power to secure by international 
agreement a stable monetary par of exchange between gold and silver. 

In the course of the debate the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir M. Hicks-Beach) had announced what subscription, includ- 
ing the free coinage of rupees, the Home Government would make 
in order to secure an international settlement. And it is important 
to add that the Governments of France and Germany had, during 
the same year, put on record in their Legislatures, and this in 
language at least as emphatic as the above, their desire to secure 
fixity of exchange. 

Because of the undeviating desire of every previous Simla 
administration, and this attitude of urgent invitation on the part 
of three Great Powers, England, France, and Germany, in 1897 
President McKinley despatched the Wolcott Commission to 
secure by some measure of co-operation the international re- 
habilitation of silver, and this by permitting it free mintage over 
such an area as would guarantee fixed exchange. The result was 
an offer on the part of the two great Republics-that they would 
admit silver to free coinage at their mints at a ratio of 1 to 154 
on condition that the Indian mints reopened to the free coinage 
of the rupee ; in other words, the scheme of a ‘ managed currency ’ 
for India, then only four years old and clearly fraught with grave 
evils both within India and without, was to be abandoned. This 
offer of the two Republics was accepted with alacrity by the 
Prime Minister (Lord Salisbury) and by the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer. Nor did the Secretary of State for India raise any 
difficulty. Almost as an afterthought a proposal which promised 
a new era for the world’s commerce and finance, which fixed 
exchange for every merchant at a rate of 11 rupees for a 
sovereign, 3 taels for a sovereign, 5 dollars for a sovereign, 
was submitted to ‘the man on the spot,’ was rejected, and 
Lord Salisbury permitted himself to be overruled by an Indian 
Viceroy and his financial member, who, as their September 
despatch made evident, were unusually innocent in dealing with 
the exchange problem. This despatch, signed ‘ Elgin; George 
White ; James Westland,’ negatived a proposal which would have 
been acclaimed by every previous Viceroy and every previous 
finance member, and with those consequences which we now 
see and which are the subject-matter for consideration by the 
present Royal Commission. What India said in 1897, Lord 
Elgin being her mouthpiece, was in effect this : 

France and the United States offer jointly with us to maintain the 
exchange at the rate of 11 rupees to the sovereign. We had rather risk 
losing that ‘ gold standard ’ with which we single-handed hold our exchange 
at 15 rupees to the sovereign than co-operate with these immense commercial 
communities and maintain the exchange at 11 rupees to the sovereign 
(154 to 1) for the untold benefit of the whole world. And we make this 
decision deliberately because the higher rating they propose for the rupee— 
namely 11 to the sovereign—would ‘kill our export trade,’ by depriving 
those trades of the subsidy they to-day enjoy in our managed currency. 


This argument of Lord Elgin and Sir James Westland was 
the argument that has constantly done duty with the Treasurers 
of the ‘ greenback’ Republics of South America, Peru, Chile, 
Brazil, the Argentine—they all declare with one voice ‘our 
assignat currencies stimulate our exports, and without such a 
stimulus our exports of wheat, nitrate, copper, coffee, and rubber 
could not be maintained.’ 

The exact words of Lord Elgin’s despatch from Simla 
(September 16, 1897) read as follows. Lord Elgin writes of the 
proposal that the mints of the United States, France, and India 
should simultaneously open to the free coinage of silver : 

The first result of the suggested measures, if they even temporarily 
succeed in their object, would be an intense disturbance of Indian trade 
and industry by the sudden rise in the rate of exchange, which, if the ratio 
adopted were 155 to 1, would be a rise from about 16d. to about 23d. the 
rupee. Such a rise is enough to kill our export trade for the time at least. 


I do not desire to dispute this view, nor to minimise its 
importance, that a sudden rise of 7d. would have ham- 
pered the export trades ‘for the time at least.’ But India 
and her export trades had been extremely prosperous between 
1850 and 1874, with the rupee at 23d., and it follows 
from this frank admission of the Indian Government 
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that their export trades had been artificially built up by the 
depreciation of silver manipulated at Simla, and that to secure 
a permanent settlement of the great exchange problem Simla 
was only being asked, in the interests of every white worker 
everywhere, to undo what she had done five years earlier, on 
the condition that France and the United States undid what 
they too had done twenty-five years earlier. The Indian mints 
had been closed in the month of June 1893, and silver fell 
during that month from 383d. to 30}d. Thus the ratio, which 
was 244 to 1, had widened in twenty-six days to 31 to 1, and 
the exchange value of the rupee fell from over 14d. to 
about 1ld. during that single month. It is hardly possible 
to treat seriously the further argument of this fatuous Simla 
State paper, that free coinage for silver on the part of these 
three immense communities—the United States and France 
possessing to-day more than 500,000,000/. sterling of gold— 
could not give a permanent exchange value of 223d. to 
the rupee. 

I will deal with the conditions of the silver market on a 
later page; but in the meantime let us treat this despatch 
from Lord Elgin not as matter for economic controversy between 
pedants but as men of the world. The United States had the 
previous year gone through a furious silver campaign, and had 
decided that she would not attempt single-handed to maintain 
the world’s exchange for silver at 56d. per ounce (1 to 
16); but the victorious ‘sound money’ President, his nation 
solidly behind him, said ‘We are of opinion we can do 
it even at 61d. per ounce (15$ to 1) with the collaboration of 
France and India.’ Thus much the United States. And 
France, the very home of cautious, thrifty, scientific finance—a 
country saturated with gold—agreed with the United States that 
a permanent ratio could be maintained, and our statesmen in 
power—Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach— 
cordially welcomed a proposal which, unless it was sound 
and scientific, would have made desolate all the Bourses of the 
universe and broken all their exchange points! Such were the 
forces collected to endow India with an honest rupee. And who 
were the men who disputed this view and aborted this settle- 
ment? Three worthy gentlemen at Simla. A Scottish noble- 
man quite unknown in economic walks, a gallant soldier destined 
later to defend Ladysmith, and a book-keeper from New Zealand, 
who had been caught young by the Government of India! France 
and the United States had been invited by our Parliament and 
our Government to confer and to co-operate; they attended at 
our Foreign Office with their ambassadors and all the suitable 
diplomatic trappings, including the Governor of the Bank of 
France ; our Government warmly welcomed their solution, and 
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yet the entire Conference was permitted by Lord Salisbury to 
be made contemptible by Lord Elgin. Truly we are an impossible 
member of the great family of nations! In explaining in 1897 
why the reign of ‘monetary anarchy’ must still endure, 
M. Meline, then Premier of France, concluded his apology for 
Great Britain in the Chamber of Deputies with these words : 


Monometallists unfortunately cannot wipe out the fact that there are 
nine hundred million human beings who know only silver, use only silver, 
trade only with silver, and do not want gold. 

Facing these nine hundred million human beings who know nothing 
but silver there are, I acknowledge, four hundred millions of gold mono- 
metallists. It is true also that these four hundred millions belong to the 
richest and most powerful nations, who are the creditors of the universe, 
But those nations would be unwise if, intoxicated by their present power, 
they should despise their opponents, for these opponents, the silver coun- 
tries, are young and vigorous. Their labour is cheap, and they wait only 
for the hand of the engineer and the eye of the overseer. Nay, for they 
already have them! 

If we add to these advantages those offered by the silver standard, 
which allows of their selling their products in our markets at a low rate, 
and acts as a protective barrier at home, favouring the development of 
their industries, we must not be surprised some day if we see the balance 
turn in their favour, to the great detriment of the nations now so proud 
of their gold standard. 

We are, unfortunately, powerless to decide this question single-handed; 
it is a problem of international importance. No Government can solve 
it according to its own views; it can only urge the solution which it deems 
preferable. 

On this point I think we have done our duty, for I am not accustomed 
when in power to abandon the convictions which I have always upheld. 
This year we were offered the opportunity of joining the United States in 
a diplomatic effort to induce a neighbouring country to assist in measures 
looking to a re-establishment of a fixed relation between silver and gold, 
and we made the experiment. We did not demand [of Great Britain] the 
free coinage of silver, which does not seem to be indispensable ; but we asked 
for a concert of measures calculated to establish the fixed relation, and 
thus to terminate the monetary anarchy which now reigns in the world, 
and which convulses international trade. 

I do not hesitate to say that we have failed. I do not, however, regret 
the step ; it was a wise step, and its results will show hereafter. For I am 
convinced that the day is near when the force of circumstances will compel 
the nations of Europe to face the problem and solve it. I hope that until 
that day dawns humanity will not have suffered from the vacillations which 
continually postpone the decision of so important a question. 


The whole problem of exports stimulated by the depreciation 
of the exchange is of great interest. I dealt with it, however, 
so fully in this Review, both in April 1909 and in January last,’ 
that space forbids that I should now do more than briefly notice 
it. Yet the matter is of the first importance. If the present 
enormous drain of our gold to India and Egypt continues, what 


2 ‘The Great Drain of Gold to India.’ 
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will be the effect on the currencies of South America a little 
later? Even now we are beginning, because of our loss of gold 
to India, to draw gold from South America. Very liberal annual 
supplies of the new gold have in the last fifteen years been 
necessary to bring the Argentine paper currency to par; but 
the Argentine farmers who, at the expense of our farmers and 
the farmers of Canada and Australia and India, have all too 
recently experienced the dear delights of currency inflation, are 
even now clamorous that their Government printing presses should 
recommence printing money. If the present drain of our gold 
to India is to continue, the Argentine, lacking fresh supplies of 
that metal, will light-heartedly suspend specie payments once 
more. Scientific ‘ greenbackism’ is even as a religion down 
there! Now, nothing, not even the depreciation of the silver 
exchanges, laid so heavy a burden on the shoulders of our 
farmers as the paper inflation of the Argentine currency in the 
early ‘nineties. Mr. W. E. Bear, the Radical editor of the 
Mark Lane Express, who was, as I now see it, about twenty 
years in advance of his day, was never tired of warning us of the 
dangers to Great Britain of South American paper inflations. 
When giving evidence before the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
tural Depression in 1895, Mr. De Renzy Brett, who farmed over 
20,000 acres of land in the Argentine, stated that he 
paid his field hands the same wages in paper dollars when that 
paper was at par with gold as he did when he got three and 
a-half paper dollars for one gold doilar. Mr. Brett said that 
when wheat was selling at 18s. per quarter in England in 1894 
Argentine exporters were getting 324 paper dollars for 100 gold 
dollars. Wheat was at that time being sold at railway points 
in the River Plate for lls. gold, which gave the farmer 
38s. 6d. in paper. In 1887, when Argentine paper currency 
dollars were near par, the area under wheat was 2,000,000 
acres only. In 1895, when 100 dollars gold bought 370 
paper dollars, the area had expanded to over 7,000,000 acres, 
and 80 per cent. of all this wheat was exported. Wheat was 
but one product in the River Plate which owed its prodigious 
expansion to the paper inflation. Maize and hay, wool, and 
beef and mutton from Argentina were all dumped upon us to the 
utter rout of our farmers. There could be no higher authority 
in a problem of this complex nature than the late Lord Alden- 
ham, the head of the great house of Anthony Gibbs and Sons, 
and himself a Governor of the Bank of England. When giving 
evidence before the Gold and Silver Commission in 1888, Mr. 
Gibbs said (3096) of the currency of Chile : 

I shall be exceedingly surprised if any intelligent person with the like 
experience will dispute the general statement that a depreciated currency 
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decreases the initial cost and stimulates the production of commodities 
intended for export. So much has it done so that I may safely say that 
if the (Chile) exchange should rise from its present point of 25d. to the 
dollar to somewhere between 36d. and 40d. not another quarter of wheat 
would be grown in Chile for export, many copper mines which subsist on 
the low exchange would be closed, and many nitrate establishments would 
be in the same case. 

(3077) Lord Herschell: Q. Then in your view the advantage to the pro- 
ducer in silver-using countries is simply that he pays less wages ?—A. Less 
gold wages. 


At this moment the loss of gold by South America through 
the exchanges discovers Brazil the weakest member. ‘The price 
at which Brazil can produce for export coffee and rubber 
dominates the world’s price of those two staples. A further 
advance in the gold premium at Rio, such as to-day appears 
inevitable, will unquestionably play havoc with our coffee and 
rubber planters in the Far East. 

And the position in China to-day is exactly on all-fours with 
Argentina in the ‘nineties. For 800 Argentine paper dollars in 
exchange for 100 sovereigns read 800 taels (instead of the old 
exchange of 300) for 100 sovereigns. Read the evidence of Sir 
Thomas Jackson, Chairman of the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank, given in 1903 before the Straits Currency Commission : 


I was in Shanghai in 1867; then the only items of export were tea and 
silk. Now the low exchange has enabled them to export all sorts of things— 
hides, tallow, wax. In fact, in a ship of six thousand tons you will find 
tea and silk not five per cent. of the cargo. There are a hundred and one 
articles exported from China now that were impossible to export thirty 
years ago. 


A fall in the price of silver is merely another expression of 
the fact that the ‘premium on gold’ has risen, and this not 
for a mere handful of Brazilian or Chile or Argentine farmers 
but for 800,000,000 Asiatics. Thus the opening of the 
Panama Canal, did it stand alone, and were there no mordant 
drain of gold to the East, presents us with the silver question 
once more as the predominant economic issue of our time. 


THE CURRENCY OF INDIA 


The Royal Commission now sitting at Whitehall is invited, 
in its Terms of Reference, which are very short and to the 
point, to inquire 


into the measures taken by the Indian Government to maintain the exchange 
value of the rupee, in pursuance of or supplementary to the recommenda- 
tions of the Indian Currency Committee of 1898; and whether the existing 
practice in these matters is conducive to the interests of India. 
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The Currency Committee of 1898 was none other than the 
ill-starred Fowler Committee. Mr. Lloyd, the editor of that 
able ‘ gold’ organ the Statist, wrote of the Fowler Committee 
(July 15, 1899) that the Government of India had ‘ packed 
the Commission most carefully and appointed a chair- 
man who stopped at nothing.” The announcement of the per- 
sonnel of this Committee was the occasion of a really historic 
protest addressed to the Secretary of State for India over the 
signature of the Governor of the Bank of England and sub- 
scribed by every important financial house in London. The 
chief point in the Report of the Fowler Committee was to recom- 
mend that the mints closed to the free coinage of silver in 1893 
should remain closed. Such was their steam-roller solution of 
a method to fix the exchange for the rupee. The Government 
of India had discovered that to sell dishonest currency—to sell 
9d. for 16d. to its natives—was an easy and imperceptible 
method of taxation, hence this ‘packed Commission’ 
to register the Simla edicts. And certainly the profit secured 
by means so questionable was expanding; the mint monopoly 
was advancing in yield, and so the matter has gone on even to 
this day. But not an economist in the world was found to defend 
it. Much of the evidence that accumulated to condemn it has 
always been of a nature ‘unfit to print’; but at last we have 
a Royal Commission which is asked flatly to report whether the 
maintenance of the exchange by the closed mint, recommended 
by the Fowler Committee, is ‘conducive to the interests of 
India.’ When the Fowler Committee commenced its sessions 
Consols were at 111; their advice has been followed, and the 
attempt has been made to ‘ saturate’ the Indian currency with 
gold by removing over 150,000,000/. sterling of gold from 
Europe, where it was wanted as never before, to the 
hoards and hiding places of Hindostan to be lost to trade for ever. 
As a consequence Consols to-day vibrate around 73, but still the 
Simla doctors clamour for more leeches and for more cupping 
of the Western patient. 

Never before did so great a responsibility devolve on any 
Royal Commission. The financial universe is to-day at the part- 
ing of the ways. I have pointed out briefly, from the standpoint 
not of India but of international finance, some of the arguments 
against a ‘managed’ currency and a mint monopoly. The 
ominous drain of our gold to India’s hoards, and the prospect 
here of a permanent 6 per cent. Bank rate; the convulsions in 
the Chinese trades and exchanges; the ‘Yellow Peril’ of 
Chinese exports subsidised by cheap and cheaper silver now that 
the Panama Canal is about to open; and the probability of a 
new era of high gold premiums in all South America—these are 
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but a part of the problem covered by the Terms of Reference. 
But what of India herself? The Royal Commission is primarily 
for the purpose of an Indian inquiry, and it is at least arguable 
that all these disasters to the Occident might inure to the benefit 
of our wards. Thus the time has come for a frank examination 
of the so-called Indian ‘ gold exchange standard.’ 

The idea of a gold standard for India is of course that the 
Indian silver currency, the rupee, should maintain a fixed ex. 
change, so that the Manchester exporter who sells his cottons 
against rupees should know that any 15 rupees are 4 
sovereign, and also that any Bombay exporter of wheat to Mark 
Lane, selling there for a sovereign, shall know that the sovereign 
brings him 15 rupees. Before 1873 India and China also, when 
trading with Europe, enjoyed this ‘gold standard.’ Any 
11 rupees, any 3 taels, and any 5 dollars, subject of 
course to small fluctuations around their specie points, were a 
sovereign. At that time India had this gold standard with an 
automatic honest silver currency; to-day she has a so-called 
‘gold exchange standard’ through a tampered currency. I 
suppose no one will be found to deny that if the proposal of the 
two great Republics in 1897 had given India what she had before 
1873—namely a fixed exchange, with open mints—all classes 
would now be happier. But to decide as to whether the closing 
of the mints sanctioned by the Fowler Committee is ‘ conducive 
to the interests of India,’ it is all-important that the Royal 
Commission should acquaint us and its members with the 
domestic economics of India. These economics are of the most 
primitive and unusual nature, and their violent disruption by 
the refusal of the mint authorities to convert silver bullion into 
rupees on demand has destroyed the very warp and woof of the 
Indian social system. Nothing approaching the disintegration 
of a fabric so extensive has ever before been perpetrated by any 
Government, civilised or barbarous, in the history of mankind. 

In all the ages before 1893 Indian thrift had taken this 
direction. The community was almost wholly agrarian, and 
any food surplus beyond the family consumption was sold in the 
local market for silver. In the usual case this silver would take 
some form of coin. During the last hundred years it was the 
rupee. What happened to these rupees? In this country our 
farmer would put the sovereign of his thrift in a bank, and 
presently would invest any surplus, or expand the area of his 
farm operations. In India nothing of the sort was attempted. 
In the case of the 50,000,000 sons of Islam the Koran forbids 
lending money at interest either to banks or individuals. In 
the case of the Hindoos, 95 per cent. of whom were wholly 
illiterate, it would be extremely difficult for the head of a family, 
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able neither to write nor read, to have any relations with a 
bank ; nor were there any banks. Nor, again, did the conditions 
in India permit the thrifty ryot to employ his savings in farming 
more land, as would be the case here or elsewhere. There 
250,000,000 people are subsisting on a cultivable area of 
250,000,000 acres. Hence they had evolved this primitive 
method of capital in the one and only form—namely treasure, 
either hidden or displayed, that is, either hoarded or for orna- 
ment. So the practice obtained in India which Mr. Mackenzie, 
one of the witnesses before the Silver Commission of 1876, 
explained to that Commission : 

In every large village there is a silversmith, and as soon as a man gets 
a few rupees he employs the silversmith to come to his house and make 
the ornaments. Although the peasantry of India have poor houses, yet the 


amount of ornaments they have would exceed in value the furniture and 
utensils of the same class of peasantry in England. 


This practice of melting down rupees into bangles and anklets 
is, for a country like India, very valuable from the standpoint 
of its Government. Thefts of bangles must needs be violent 
and visible dacoity, so that the melting habit limits crime and 
economises police. Again, it makes for sobriety. The man with 
a rupee is likely to find his way to the grog-shop, but he is not 
likely to cut a bangle off his wife’s arm when tempted to drink. 
But what is of all the most important, this system of bangling 
by melting down coins made prices in India, the prices of all 
commodities, as also the rate of wages, absolutely immobile over 
long periods. Look at the drain of silver to India between 1855 
and 1870. The present silversmith demand for the metal is 
62 per cent. of the whole, and was probably not much 
less then. ‘The total production of silver from the world’s mines 
was reported by the Silver Commission of 1876 to be less than 
28,000,000/. sterling. India in those fifteen years absorbed, 
according to the Commission, more than 29,000,000. ster- 
ling of silver, and yet, subjected to this remarkable in- 
flation, prices in India, and indeed in all Asia, had remained 
unchanged. The Gold and Silver Commission of 1888 agreed 
that this was the case. The India Office ‘index numbers’ of 
prices from 1874 to 1898, during all the years in which the gold 
price of silver was falling from 58d. an ounce to 30d. an ounce, 
showed no rise of rupee prices in India but an actual fall (from 
‘index number’ 105 in 1874 to 104 in 1898). In China, again, 
the index numbers of the twenty leading Chinese staples, pre- 
pared by Mr. Wetmore of Shanghai from the trade returns of 
the Imperial Maritime Customs, show an actual fall of silver 
prices from an aggregate index number of 2000 in 1873 to 1934 
in 1898. 
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Such, given free coinage, had been what Mr. Goschen de- 
scribed as the ‘ perversity ’ of the rupee, the tael, and the dollar. 
The reason we can now see. The more prosperous the seasons 
in India the greater also the contraction of its currency through 
the melting down of coin. It was an immense economy for an 
administration such as that in India or China to maintain an 
immovable rate of wages and a fixed standard both for payments 
and receipts. We are all painfully aware, just these days, how 
the almost unprecedented commotion in prices and the cost of 
living—the great fall in prices between 1873 and 1896 (from 
index number 100 to 60) and the great rise between 1896 and 
1912 (from 60 to 85)—has added to the anxieties both of Legis- 
latures and of Executives from Suez to the Golden Gate. 
Thus to recognise the catastrophe which has overtaken the 
masses of the Indian people we must never lose sight of the 
fact that their one and only security, equally against the visitation 
of famine and of the tax-collector and the moneylender, was 
the silver bullion of their tiny hoards. The community was in 
two classes, an educated minority, perhaps 2 per cent., whose 
education permitted them to become moneylenders; the other 
98 per cent., all the evidence given before all the Com- 
missions goes to show, are the most enslaved debtors in the 
world. The ordinary rate for short loans, as stated by witness 
after witness called before this Commission, now ranges from 
20 to 100 per cent., and the universal security for these 
loans is either silver or gold in the form of ornaments.’ 
Before the mints closed it was of course impossible for shroffs 


* Mr. Sundara Iyer, delegated by the Madras Government to give evidence 
before the Commission, has written a most important memorandum, which is 
published in the Report already issued. It is indeed difficult to overstate the 
value of both the memorandum and this gentleman’s examination, as also the 
evidence of Mr. Dunbar, of the great Bank of Bengal, and Mr. Hunter, of the 
Bank of Madras. The following is an extract from Mr. Iyer’s memorandum 
(p. 624-15) : ‘A Hindu cannot alienate, either by will or by gift, inter vivos 
any portion of his property to provide for his wife, daughters, or sisters. The 
son as soon as he is born gets an interest in the property, and he can impeach 
such alienation. In many cases alienations have been impeached twenty or thirty 
years after. ... The only way the law is evaded is by presenting the ladies 
with jewellery, which becomes their personal property. . . . By the time of the 
marriage of the girl in an ordinary middle-class family she would have absorbed 
about 50 to 100 sovereigns at least. This is a provision, as the jewels could not 
be attached even for the husband’s or the family debts. . . . At the time of 
marriage even gold vessels are presented. . . . Two of our biggest traders became 
insolvent recently; every article went into the hands of the Official Receiver. 
But the assets of the traders which were exempt from the process of the courts 
were the jewels of the wife and daughters. In one case, six months after the 
insolvency, the jewels of the wife were valued at 1,000,000 rupees. Every trader 
puts by a portion of his savings in the form of jewels. It may help him to raise 
money, and if his business fails his family is provided for. . . . These are the 
forces that are in operation, and every sovereign which a family can get hold of 
goes to the melting-pot, or waite ite turn to go. (18) Nearly 70 per cent. of the 
population of India is agricultural. The first two instalments of land tax are 
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and bunnias to exact any such rates even from the most ignorant, 
because given free coinage any peasant could send his bullion 
to the various Indian mints, and any tola of 180 grains of silver 
was handed back to him a rupee. The knowledge that the 
mint was open and free to all of course kept the greed and the 
opportunity of the usurer within narrow bounds. But, now that 
the mints are closed, there can be no doubt that in times of 
famine or even scarcity the peasantry are fleeced of all they 
possess, beyond a subsistence ration, by the most merciless 
usurers in the world. 

Let me relate a single incident, one of ten thousand recur- 
ring, and that must recur again, at every time of famine. 
I happened to be sitting in the gallery of the Senate at 
Washington in 1899, listening to a debate, when one of the 
senators from Idaho read a letter giving in much detail the 
following facts. The writer, a well-known merchant at Garden 
Reach, Calcutta, since dead, gave the facts at first hand and 
over his own signature. The North-West famine of 1897 was at 
its worst, when the headman of two villages near Allahabad 
brought all the village ornaments to that city to buy food. The 
old man, during previous famines, had come and gone on the 
same errand. In 1897 he brought silver of the weight of 2000 
tolas, expecting as before to procure 2000 rupees. But the 
mints had been closed to free coinage, a fact which conveyed 
no meaning whatsoever to this missioner on his errand of life 
and death, yet he learned to his dismay that the best, indeed 
the only, offer for his 2000 tolas was 600 rupees from 
a local shroff, and this he was obliged to accept. How 
many actual lives, yielded up in an agony of suffering, were 
represented by the difference between 2000 rupees and 600 
rupees in a country where one anna suffices to preserve life for 


paid before the harvest begins. . . . The Presidency banks do not lend money 
on the security of immovable property. . . . The only convenient, the popular, 
and the cheapest way of raising loans is by the pledging of jewels. . . . The 
jewels are taken away to a different town, and the money raised in half an hour 
without registration or witnesses. The result is whenever the landowner gets a 
surplus he invests it in jewels. It gives a status to his wife, proclaims her a rich 
woman; there is peace and happiness at home, and he can raise as much money 
as he wants at any. moment.’ 

Mr. Dunbar, Treasurer of the Bank of Bengal, says: ‘I am opposed to a 
gold currency as not required in India and as a wasteful and expensive luxury.’ 
Replying to the question ‘ Have the banks made any serious effort to attract the 
hoards of the people?’ Mr. Dunbar replies ‘The Bank of Bengal used to offer 
4 per cent. for deposits for twelve months. We got far more than we could 
employ.’ ‘There is,’ Mr. Dunbar proceeds to say, ‘any amount of funds in 
India. It is simply that rupees are locked up by Government. If we could get 
them out of Government there would be no necessity to import sovereigns.’ (8108) 
‘You mean that if Government lent its balances there would be no need or occasion 
to bring in funds from abroad?’—‘ We want rupees, and we cannot import 
rupees. We can import sovereigns and ‘‘ Councils,’’ but it is rupees we want, 
and they are locked up.’ 
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one day? The writer of this letter, which was read out to a 
Senate thrilling with indignant interest, added that he had him- 
self expostulated with the shroff because of the miserable price 
paid to a man whose errand was itself so miserable. The shroff 
replied ‘ Why lecture me; why not lecture your Sirkar? I did 
not close the mints! What use is that silver to me now I own 
it? I cannot eat it.’ Of the terrible Southern famine of 1877 
I learn the following facts from the Mint Reports for that year. 
In May of 1877 only 1100 rupees were coined at the Bombay 
mint from ornaments. In December the coinage rises to 100,000; 
then for the following September, when the famine has got a 
more awful grip on the people, the coinage from ornaments is 
1,900,000 rupees. For the year 1878 at this single mint over 
12,000,000 rupees were coined from ornaments. The mint official 
remarks ‘The statement probably indicates with a certain 
accuracy the commencement, progress, and severity of the 
present famine and the effect it has had upon those influenced.’ 
Truly a grisly record! Read next this Saye of the Govern- 
ment of India (C. 8840, par. 13) : 

‘We may mention that nearly the whole of the silver con- 
sumption in India before 1893 was supplied by melting down 
rupees.’ It is not strange that an economist so eminent as the 
late Sir Robert Giffen, protesting against all this malpractice, 
should be constrained to conclude his letter to The Times (May 19, 
1898) with these words : 

The highest political issues are also involved. One of the most dan- 
gerous things for a Government to do is to tamper with the people’s money. 
Is it certain that the Indian Government can go on long with its present 
ideas regarding money without producing the gravest complications in the 
government of India? 


And all this tragedy and dishonour because in 1893 a handful 
of wealthy nabobs, their life’s work done at forty, and anxious 
to remit home at the rate of 16d. rupees worth (in gold 
exchange) 9d., took advantage of the ignorance and inno- 
cence of the Government of Mr. Gladstone. When the proposal 
had first been mooted, in 1876, it was investigated by the most 
expert Commission that has been empanelled, a Commission 
which included Mr. Goschen, Mr. Giffen, and Mr. Arthur 
Balfour. The plan was unanimously rejected, I might even say 
denounced. In June 1879, in a speech in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Goschen said ‘I am glad to congratulate her 
Majesty’s Ministers on having had the firmness to resist the 
proposals of the Indian Government, proposals which ought néVer 
to have been made.’ This eminent authority went on to inquire 
why, if the inflow into Europe, with its 300,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, of six hundred millions sterling of new gold from Ballarat 
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and Bendigo had been so vitalising, should not a much smaller 
inflow of silver into Asia, with its 800,000,000, be equally stimu- 
lative of all their trades—a question that was unanswerable at 
that time, which demands an answer from this Commission, and 
which never will be answered save in one way on all the shores 
of time. 

The whole clamour to close the mints of India and thus to 
hand the ryot class over, stripped and bound, to the money- 
lenders, to which demand our statesmen have weakly yielded, 
ought to have been scrutinised with the utmost suspicion. The 
merchants who urged it on the Viceroy may have been, and no 
doubt were, the aristocracy of their class and those of the longest 
service in Indian trade ; they were the very men who, his officials 
inevitably knowing nothing about currency problems, the Vice- 
roy would turn to for advice. But look at the dimensions of 
the enlightened self-interest! A crore of rupees is not in these 
days a large fortune to retire on, even at forty. But its remit- 
tance home at the artificial rate of 16d. rather than its 
bullion rate 10d. makes a difference to the remitter of a 
quarter of a million sterling on the transaction. Ten thousand 
a year! Who that has wandered through this world’s ways 
doubts, when ten thousand a year for the nabob and a ‘gold 
brick’ for the native weight one scale, and the Ten Command- 
ments and the Golden Rule the other, which scale is bound to 
kick the beam ? 

On these great moral issues the Royal Commission is bound 
to offer some explanation satisfactory to our national conscience. 
It ought not to go out that the reforms at hand are merely a 
recognition of the danger of the drain of gold to city interests 
and of the catastrophe which has overtaken Consols since the 
‘gold exchange standard’ was declared by the Fowler Com- 
mission. The Royal Commission includes men of ability with 
long experience of Indian affairs. Three years since, the writer 
was asked to give evidence at Washington before the National 
Monetary Commission on the then recent collapse of the silver 
market, which resulted from the total cessation of silver pur- 
chases by the Government of India. The great fall in the 
exchanges with Asia had. as the United States Consuls explained, 
dried up all the Trans-Pacific export trades, and had thus inci- 
dentally upset the United States balance of trade and conduced 
to the money panic in 1907. Senator Teller, the Nestor of the 
Commission, put this question to me : 


Q. Now suppose, as was the case in India, that our people here, instead 
of keeping their gold in the banks in coin, melted down the coin and shackled 
it on their limbs for safe keeping. Supposing we had a famine, and the 
Government closed our mints to the free coinage of gold, and sold a coined 
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gold dollar not for its weight in gold but for perhaps twice its weight in 
gold, and that our people proceeded to die from the artificial price exacted 
by our officials for the coins with which they bought their food; is this 
exactly what the Government of India has done by its citizens? Would 
there, under similar conditions, be great unrest in the United States? 


In replying to a question of mine in the House of Commons 
(May 17, 1911), Mr. Montagu said that the average Indian 
death-rate for the period 1890-99 was 30 per 1000, but 
for the two famine years 1897 and 1900 it had been 36 and 38.91 
per 1000, an excess of deaths during the two famine years amount- 
ing to more than the entire population of Ireland. 

To Senator Teller’s above question I could find no satisfactory 
answer, nor I believe can any member of the Royal Commission. 
If this is the case, then it is all-important that Englishmen 
should in future refuse to appear in the witness chair before 
any foreign Currency Commission. Such questions as those are 
not questions which should go by default. And what the present 
Royal Commission will do well to remember is that the Indian 
mints were closed in 1893 because the Simla authorities were 
stampeded by rumours, sheer fictions, as to what was to happen 
immediately at Washington. The report was sedulously spread 
abroad that Congress was about to repeal the silver purchases 
clauses of the Sherman Act. There was no word of truth in 
this, but it did duty, and thus the mints were closed in order 
to carry India over a temporary crisis which it was declared 
would bring the exchange value of the rupee to 6d. But it 
was never intended that for all time to come the whole credit 
system of India and the only accumulated wealth of its native 
myriads should be written down, just when most needed, some 
66 per cent. So recently as September 1899 Lord Curzon, 
the Viceroy, acquiescing at Simla in the gold exchange standard 
recommendations of the Fowler amateurs, said : 


We do not tie our hands by taking this step, for while the adoption of 
a gold standard renders us independent of the caprices or hostility of foreign 
countries for the time being, it will not prevent us at any date in the 
future from embarking upon a discussion with foreign Powers as to an 
international agreement, should such an idea be again put forward, but 
will, on the contrary, enable us to enter the field upon equal terms. 


The currency of a country should be the currency in daily 
use by its citizens. Although we have poured gold upon India 
as through a hose, it is as unfamiliar and unpopular as ever. 
Not one transaction in ten thousand is in gold. Mr. Dunbar 
points out that while the Government Treasuries discriminate 
against silver in every possible way, transferring sovereigns for 
the banks at one third the rate they charge for transfers of 
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rupees, yet ‘it is rupees we want, and they are locked up.’ 
Mr. Sundara Iyer brings from Madras the evidence, which 
Mr. Hunter corroborates, that 75 per cent. of the business 
done by the banks is with rupee notes, 20 per cent. 
with coined rupees, 5 per cent. only with gold, which is 
parted with to the shroffs to melt down. All this tampering and 
mortality and the dishonour to British rule, in order to force a 
form of currency on a people who will never accept it; -and if 
they did, that acceptance would be just the death-blow of our 
Western finance! I shall add, in conclusion, though as Agag 
I walk delicately, that there are forces at work to continue all 
this chaos and wrong other than official ignorance and public 
apathy. There have been, for a quarter of a century, speculations 
of the most profitable nature resulting from esoteric knowledge 
of coming movements in the silver market. Who made the 
profit in the vast gamble which drove the sterling price of nearly 
80 crores of rupee paper from 116 to 98 when the Indian 
mints closed? The knowledge of the intentions of the Secretary 
of State as to the immediate future of silver is at any time worth 
millions. Mines, railways, harbour and terminal trusts, cotton 
and jute mills, the shares of a thousand scattered corporations, 
melodiously respond even as the harp strings to a skilful hand. 
But what does the public know as to all this, excepting their 
losses, which they are taught to regard just as they regard the 
season’s cycles. Whereas actually a ‘boom’ in silver, and still 
more a crash in the silver market—these are to-day the mighty 
prizes of la haute finance. That is why the silver question is 
at once so infinitely important and so infinitely difficult to settle. 
Look at the cataclysm caused by the closing of the mints in 
1893, when silver fell some 35 per cent. inside a month. 
Look at the warning note we had at that time from a 
member of the great house of Rothschild, a house that by tradi- 
tion hates all these financial orgies by which the unscrupulous 
benefit. Baron Alfred de Rothschild was one of Great Britain’s 
representatives at the last Monetary Conference at Brussels in 
1893. He there said to the assembled delegates : 


Gentlemen, I. need hardly remind you that the stock of silver in the 
world is estimated at some thousands of millions, and if this Conference 
breaks up without arriving at definite results there may be a depreciation 
in the value of that commodity frightful to contemplate, and out of which 
@ monetary panic might ensue, the far-spreading effect of which it is 
impossible to foretell. 


Only three months later this ‘depreciation . . . frightful to 
contemplate’ showed itself in a bank panic in Australia, the 
while one third of the entire railway mileage of the United States 
passed into receivers’ hands. Truly the men to whom it is given 
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to play on the world’s silver market need no alchemy for their 
indefinite enrichment ! 

And the more the basic question of the supply of and demand 
for silver is scrutinised the more fatuous will appear to have been 
all this tampering with the Indian currency. There is not, there 
never has been, there never will be, any excess of silver if the 
metal is allowed to flow freely to the Eastern mints. Silver is 
the key to unlock the latent trades of Asia and of Africa also. 
The danger in 1893 of a fall in the Indian exchange was but a 
short-lived danger, occasioned by the synchronic action by partial 
demonetisation of three Great Powers—the United States, 
France, and Germany. Embarrassing though the situation 
momentarily was for the book-keeping of the Government of India, 
and inconvenient no doubt to a handful of Indian merchants 
who wanted to bring their silver fortunes home in gold, yet had 
official India kept cool the whole problem would, years ago, have 
adjusted itself, and the rupee reverted to its old exchange of 
11 to the sovereign. For the industrial consumption of the 
beautiful white metal increases every day. In 1905 it was 
30 per cent. of the total production ; in 1909 50 per cent., and in 
1911 it was 64 per cent. (143,768,500 ounces). The gross pro- 
duction of silver from 1905 to 1911 was 1,379,277,040 ounces; 
India’s consumption was 708,133,300, leaving a balance of 
671,143,740 ounces, of which we can earmark all but 5,000,000 
ounces as converted into subsidiary silver coins by the various 
nations. Now, for the ten years before the Fowler Committee 
interfered with the normal demand for silver, the drain of gold 
to India, which was about the normal drain of gold for the last 
century, had been only 27,000,000!. For the subsequent thirteen 
years of Indian gold standardism the drain has been about 
170,000,000/. If, then, India had not been forced to draw gold, 
who can question but that as always before she would have 
drawn silver in place of the 138,000,000 of these excess 
sovereigns? In other words, India would have taken against 
her great favourable trade balances some 800,000,000 ounces 
more silver than she did. Any such demand would not 
merely have scraped the silver market bare but would have 
sent all the silver dollars of the United States, and equally the 
five-franc pieces of the Latin Union, into the melting-pot for 
remittance to Asia. 

MORETON FREWEN. 


Brede Place, Sussex. 
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BEN JONSON'S PIOUS FRAUD 


Tne writer is one of those persons who consider it highly 
probable that Shakespeare was at first a mere pen-name of 
Bacon’s, and regard Shakspere, Shaxper, or Shakysper—easily 
mistaken for Shakespeare—as the usual patronymic from birth 
to death of an illiterate actor: he thinks, moreover, that there 
must have been some sort of understanding between the poet and 
the actor (resembling perhaps that between Aristophanes and 
the actor Callistratus), and conjectures that it may have covered 
proprietary rights or shares in theatrical ventures. 

When and how I came by such views can be of little or no 
interest to anyone but myself. To prevent misconception, how- 
ever, it may be well to explain that my conversion dates from 
1884-5. An essay of mine (Shakespeare-Bacon, Sonnenschein, 
1900) belonging in substance to 1885, would have been published 
long before the date of actual publication but for the appearance 
of a portent called the Great Cryptogram, which put me 
out of love with the subject. My earliest suspicions were sug- 
gested not by heretics—Mr. W. H. Smith, Lord Campbell, Lord 
Penzance, and the rest—whose opinions were absolutely unknown 
to me, but, if memory serve, by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps and the 
New Shakspere Society (of which I must have been an early 
member). Since 1885, I have tried to keep in touch with what 
orthodoxy has had to say for itself and against us. Some of our 
opponents regard Ben Jonson as their prophet. To him they fly 
for counsel and comfort. They throw his sayings at our heads 
whenever they get a chance. In the index to Mr. Lang’s 
Shakespeare Bacon and the Great Unknown (1912) Ben Jonson’s 
name takes up more space than even Shakespeare’s. According 
to Mr. Lang ‘it is easy to prove that Will (i.e. the Stratford 
man) was recognised as the author by Ben Jonson.’ If this 
were true there would be no Shakespeare question at all, none at 
least so far as I am concerned. But it is not true. Ben Jonson 
—whose Works ought to be familiar to all students of Shake- 
speare—is in fact what lawyers would call a difficult witness, 
and to assert that he is on the side of orthodoxy is simply to 
beg the question. Some of Mr. Lang’s admirers will have it 
that he has crushed Mr. G. G. Greenwood much as a motor-car 
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might crumple up a bicycle. But a reading of Mr. Lang’s book 
leaves me in doubt whether Mr. Greenwood’s main contentions 
(The Shakespeare Problem Restated) are anywhere shaken, and 
I am not likely to be very strongly biassed in Mr. Greenwood’s 
favour, seeing that he ostentatiously disclaims being a Baconian. 
Mr. Greenwood indeed may be said to have quitted Stratford for 
good and travelled a great many miles. Where he pulls up it 
is not easy to say, but he does pull up somewhere—perhaps where 
the rainbow ends. Mr. Lang, though he refrains from imputing 
imbecility to Mr. Greenwood, is apparently unable to be quite 
so lenient to Baconians. He explains, or would like to explain, 
the Baconian views of Lord Penzance and Judge Webb as partly 
due to senile decay. How he accounts for the views of Lord 
Campbell, Mr. George Bidder, Q.C., and others of less note does 
not appear. When an unfamiliar theory happens to be at grips 
with a popular one, the habit of thinking and calling an opponent 
infatuated or more than half mad is easily caught. Bacon did 
not escape it, but he took care to give it a turn which saved it 
from mere brutalité. In his day two notable theories were at 
loggerheads, the Ptolemaic and the Copernican, with Galileo for 
the Copernican Achilles. Convinced that the Sun moved round 
the Earth, Bacon smiled at his opponents for doubting the 
immoveability of our planet and dubbed them ‘ car-men,’ ‘ terrae 
aurigas,’ chauffeurs in other words. No student of The 
Advancement of Learning (1605), written be it remembered 
when Bacon was fully mature, will be surprised at this. Bacon 
avowedly took ‘ all knowledge for his province,’ and The Advance- 
ment is a comprehensive survey of that province—as Bacon 
understood it. Of mathematics he probably knew little or 
nothing. It is an open question whether Induction owes any- 
thing to the Novum Organum. His acquaintance with the 
phenomena of nature (as distinct from human nature) was 
derived for the most part from poets and men of letters. More 
significant still, his splendid natural gifts were not adapted to 
scientific research. His true province in short was literature, 
above all poetry. And here it may not be amiss to note (1) that 
John Dryden’s appreciation of Shakespeare—in whom, says J. D., 
are to be found ‘all arts and sciences, all moral and natural 
philosophy ’—coincides as closely as may be with the traditional 
estimate of Bacon, and (2) that Shakespeare seems to have been 
of one mind with Bacon upon the motion of the Sun round the 
Earth. 

With the tons of printed matter on the Baconian side, my 
acquaintance has always been of the smallest. In a recent pam- 
phlet by Sir E. Durning Lawrence, that gentleman with the aid 
of a newspaper called The Tailor and Cutter labours the point, 
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already sufficiently obvious, that the figure which does duty as 
frontispiece to the first folio of Shakespeare must have been meant 
for a caricature. 

What the Shakespeare theory is needs no telling. It is 
developed in Biographies, Lives and so forth within the reach of 
everyone. 

The Bacon theory on the other hand is still in the rough. 
‘You may well say that! ’ an opponent exclaims. ‘ You Baconians 
differ among yourselves almost as widely as you differ from us. 
With some of you it is an article of faith that Bacon looked for 
fame (poetical) to after ages, and took unheard-of pains to secure 
it. Baconians who hunt for ciphers, key-numbers and so forth, 
not only in books, but even under the river Wye, belong to this 
class. You on the contrary have convinced yourself, I know 
not how, that Bacon intended his secret to die with him. 
What are we to do? How can we help thinking that there is 
no such thing as a passably authentic Baconian theory?’ My 
acquaintance with Baconians, I reply, is far too limited to justify 
any important attempt at sketching an authoritative theory. My 
object is less ambitious, It is to set down, as briefly and simply 
as possible, by way of introduction to Ben Jonson, certain 
probable constituents of a reasonable Baconian theory : 

(a) Shakespeare was a pseudonym adopted by Bacon to rask 
his personality whenever he created or ‘ made’ for the stage. 

(b) The date at which Bacon gave up writing for public 
theatres coincided pretty nearly with the beginning of his rise 
to high. place in the State. 

(c) By the year 1623 (if not earlier) Bacon’s friends and 
admirers must have become very uneasy about the fate of his 
still unpublished plays. These plays had long been hidden away 
from the public eye. What if the veil should never be lifted? 
Lest that should happen, publication, and the sooner the better, 
must have been eagerly desired by all lovers of literature. The 
conditions were not unpromising. Softened by misfortune, Bacon 
would be open to entreaty, and publication just then would put 
it in the power of influential friends to minister with perfect 
delicacy to the more urgent needs of the fallen man, ‘ old, weak, 
ruined, in want, a very subject of pity.’ Provided that his true 
name could be for ever kept from contact with the ‘ family’ of 
her who had once been his ‘ mistress,’* his consent or rather 


* See Jonson’s censure of Poetry in his day, for being ‘a meane Mis- 
tresse to such as have wholly addicted themselves to her; or given their 
names up to her family. They who have but saluted her on the by... 
she hath done much for, and advanced in the way of their own professions, 
both the Zaw and the Gospel, beyond all they could have hoped without 
her favour.’ This means, I take it, that Jonson had in his eye Bacon and 
others as striking examples of Poetry’s generosity, and himself as a shining 
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acquiescence might be hoped for. Values it is true, literary and 
poetical values especially, were no longer what they had been in 
the days of the late Queen. But a parent’s affection for the 
offspring of his brain is never perhaps wholly uprooted. Even 
so, the task was one for a master of literary craft. But the 
thing had to be done and that quickly, if it was to be of any 
use to the great man who, to quote Jonson’s Discoveries, had 
‘ filled up all numbers, and performed that in our tongue which 
may be compar’d or preferr’d either to insolent Greece or haughty 
Rome.’ No considerable help was to be looked for from Bacon 
himself. The lie downright was to be avoided if possible; but 
the motive being perfectly clean, economy of truth and suggestion 
of untruth were neither of them barred. The pseudonym was 
ready to hand, and the players Heminge and Condell were not 
likely to deny their names to any prefatory matter whatever 
which the editor might think fit to invent. 

(d) Among the notable persons who openly interested them- 
selves in the publication of the First Folio were the Earl of 
Pembroke, the Earl of Montgomery, and Ben Jonson. But itis 
safe to say that they were not the only promoters of the under- 
taking, and in my opinion King James (himself a poet in days 
gone by), Prince Charles, and some alter ego of Bacon’s (possibly 
Sir T. Mathews) were of the number. 

(e) A private printing press may have been among the tools 
habitually employed by the author. Heminge and Condell in 
the First Folio are made to say : ‘ We have scarce received from 
him (Shakespeare) a blot in his papers.’ As an allusion to the 
use of a press this statement would pass muster. It occurs in 
the prefatory matter, thoroughly Jonsonian, which seems to 
have served as receptacle for what he preferred to put upon other 
shoulders than his own. 

(f) As for Shakspere—the man who emerged from and re- 
turned to Stratford somehow and somewhen—he while he lived 
was a nobody outside Stratford, and by the year 1622 must 
have been almost forgotten even there, except as a good sort of 
fellow who, having made money in London, had invested it in 
Stratford with a view to enjoying the congenial society of its 
artless natives. His Apotheosis probably began with the publi- 
cation of Jonson’s own Ode. 

‘ Guesswork !’ exclaims one. ‘ Mere figments of the brain!’ 
saysanother. Well, where is the theory which does not consist of 
such material? Take away from any orthodox life-story of 
Shakspere all figments of somebody’s brain, and what remains? 
According to Professor Saintsbury, ‘ almost all the received stuff of 


illustration of her meanness. As for the prosperous burgher of Stratford, 
he was not in the picture, for Jonson was treating of poete. 
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his Life-story is shreds and patches of tradition, if not positive 
dreamwork.’ Amongst the stuff that was not dreamwork, is a 
vulgar will, thoroughly expressive of the prosperous burgher that 
Shakspere was. One other objection from a different quarter 
may be noticed here. Many Baconians find it inconceivable that 
Bacon’s incognito can have been meant to be perpetual. I join 
issue with them there, and some of the considerations that sway 
me are these: (1) No inconsiderable portion of Shakespearean 
creative work was written under conditions which—to say the 
least—did not make for edification or lasting utility of any kind. 
(2) The thought of perpetuating the memory of his authorship of 
public plays (to say nothing of the Sonnets) could not fail to be 
repugnant to Bacon. Indeed if that authorship had been matter 
of common knowledge, it is at least possible that the King would 
have been unable to advance him to high place in the legal 
profession. (3) Bacon persuaded himself—not it would seem 
before the heyday of youth was over—that English for all higher 
purposes was destined to go under to Latin. (4) The attitude of 
men of science towards himself and his methods had probably 
convinced him that an avowal of purely imaginative work would 
seriously handicap his Great Instauration. (5) Finally, he may 
be supposed to have counted on decanting much matter of per- 
manent utility—matter apt ‘to come home to men’s business and 
bosoms ’—out of plays into essays. Take Hamlet for instance ; 
treat it with a single eye to conduct, and you will have for your 
pains : ‘ They do but trifle with themselves, that labour in past 
matters. There is no man doth a wrong for the wrongs sake; 
but thereby to purchase himself profit, or pleasure, or 
honour, or the like. Therefore why should I be angry with a 
man for loving himself better than me? And if any man 
should do wrong merely out of ill nature, why? Yet 
it is but like the thorn, or bryar, which prick and scratch because 
they can do no other. . . . Vindictive persons live the life of 
witches who as they are mischievous, so end they unfortunate.’ 
The admirable Hamlet, once possessed by the devil of revenge, 
becomes a sort of Upas, and perishes at last the victim of a sorry 
accident. Hamlet (let me add) is not the only Shakespearean 
play which seems to have been thus treated by Bacon. 

It is odd that we Baconians, differing as we do from our 
opponents on so many points, should agree with them so entirely 
on one : the supreme importance of the testimony of Ben Jonson. 
This paper indeed is mainly concerned with two of his utterances, 
the Ode in the First Folio and the Prince’s Masque. Both the 
one and the other belong in point of composition to the same 
period, 1622-3. We will begin with the Masque, completed no 
doubt a few months earlier than the Ode. In my opinion they 
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were vital parts of one great scheme of which Bacon, i.e. Bacon- 
Shakespeare, was the subject. 

The genesis of the Prince’s Masque was probably on this 
wise : assuming that Bacon was bent on disowning his plays, 
the publication of them, however generous in intention, could at 
best be only a left-handed compliment to him. Consequently if 
the scheme was to yield any true satisfaction to its originators 
(or any suitable consolation to Bacon regarded as the victim of 
malicious if not disloyal persecution), it would have to give scope 
for some direct (ad virum) expression, in their own persons if 
possible, of love and admiration for their hero. A prince brought 
up in the court of James the First would be sure to decide that 
a Masque was the thing and Ben Jonson the man. As the 
audience would necessarily be select and discreet (Court influence 
being potent), the risk of disclosure was not serious ; and even if 
it had been, Jonson’s skill would have been equal to the task of 
hoodwinking any probable audience. On this occasion luck 
helped cunning. In the nick of time, George Wither, a ‘ pro- 
digious pourer forth of rhime,’ happened to publish a volume of 
Satirical Essays in rhyme, with a ridiculous dedication of the 
thing to himself as patron and protector. This I fancy gave 
Jonson just what he wanted—a red herring to draw across the 
scent. 

The Prince’s Masque had another, and for our purpose far 
more significant title—Time Vindicated to Himself and His 
Honours. Time, no Time of long ago, but the age that was then 
passing, had been slandered, taxed with being mean and dull 
and sterile, and the intention of the Masque or Pageant was to 
refute these calumnies in presence, not of an inquisitive world, 
but of Time’s living ornaments (as well as himself), If report 
speak true, it was presented on the 19th of January 1623—the 
Sunday in that memorable year which fell nearest to Bacon's 
birthday—presented in circumstances of unprecedented splendour, 
‘the Prince leading the measures with the French embassador’s 
wife.’ The Masque (as given in Jonson’s Works) is subdivided 
into Antimasque and Masque proper. 

Fame, the accredited mouthpiece of the author, is by far the 
most important personage in the Antimasque. Her first business 
is to proclaim that she has been sent to invite to that night’s 
“great Spectacle,’ not the many, but the few who alone were 
worthy to view it. An inquisitive mob nicknamed The Curious 
at once begins to heckle Fame. A thrasonical personage called 
Chronomastix, a caricature compounded in unequal proportions 
of George Wither and the Ovid Junior of Jonson’s Poetaster, 
then appears on the scene. Chronomastix, I may say in passing, 
seems te have deluded John Chamberlain, for he (J. C.) tells a 
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correspondent that Jonson in the Prince’s Masque ‘ runs a risk 
by impersonating George Withers as a whipper of the times, 
which is a dangerous jest.’ At sight of Chronomastix The 
Curious jeer at Fame for not recognising their idol, while Chrono- 
mastix himself has the effrontery to call her his ‘ mistress,’ and 
tells her it is for her sake alone that he ‘ revells so in rime.’ 
Fame retorts (in effect) : ‘ Away thou wretched Impostor! My 
proclamation was not meant for thee or thy kind ; goe revell with 
thine ignorant admirers. Let worthy names alone.’ Chrono- 
mastix is furious, brags of his popularity, and appeals to The 
Curious to ‘come forth . . . and now or never, spight of Fame, 
approve me.’ The stage direction here runs: ‘ At this, the 
Mutescome in.’ The first Mute, an elephantine creature, meant 
of course for Jonson himself, is about to bring forth a ‘ male-Poem 
.. . that kicks at Time already.’ (Jonson’s Ode to Shakespeare 
was probably being ruminated, if not written, at the very time 
that this ‘male-Poem’ was struggling to be born.) The second 
Mute, a quondam Justice—reminding one of Justice Clement in 
Jonson’s earliest comedy—is in the habit of carrying Chrono- 
mastix about ‘in his pocket’ and crying ‘O happy man to the 
wrong party, meaning the Poet, where he meant the subject.’ 
(This I take for a hint at the confusion of mind that must have 
existed among lovers of the drama as to who Shakespeare really 
was.) The succeeding pair of Mutes are, the ome a printer in 
disguise who conceals himself and ‘ his presse in. a hollow tree, 
and workes by glow-worm light, the moon’s too open ’ ; the other 
a compositor, who in ‘ an angle inhabited by ants will sit curled 
whole days and nights, and work his eyes out for him.’ The 
fifth Mute is a learned man, a schoolmaster, who is turning the 
works of the caricature Chronomastix into Latine. (‘ Some good 
pens ’—as we learn from his letters—were at this time engaged 
in turning Bacon’s Advancement of Learning into Latin, the 
‘general language.’) The sixth and last Mute is a ‘ Man of 
warre,’ reminiscent of Gullio in the Return from Parnassus, who 
it may be remembered worships ‘sweet Mr. Shakspeare,’ talks 
‘nothinge but Shakspeare,’ etc. Not one of the Mutes ever 
opens his mouth, and all that the audience knows of them is 
told by The Curious, whose function it is to connect the Anti- 
masque with the Masque and act as nomenclators for the elephan- 
tine poet and his suite. The Mutes came, or seemed to come, 
at the bidding of Chronomastix, in order to snub Fame for having 
insulted him. But Chronomastix himself is the person actually 
snubbed by them, seeing that they ignore him utterly. As for 
Fame, she treats the Mutes very coolly, her only comment being 
“What a confederacy of Folly is here!’ a 
Following hard on this observation (of Fame’s) comes a dance, 
3Q2 
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in which The Curious adore Chronomastix and then carry him 
off in triumph. Afterwards The Curious come up again, and 
one of them, addressing Fame, asks: ‘Now, Fame, how like 
you this?’ Another chimes in: ‘He scornes you, and defies 
you, has got a Fame of his owne, as well as a Faction.’ A third 
adds: ‘And these will deify him, to despite you.’ Fame 
answers : ‘I envie not the Apotheosis. “Twill prove but deify. 
ing of a Pompion.’ (If The Curious had scented what Fame 
was about, a retort like this would have been enough to let them 
into the secret. But this hint, as well as her previous taunt, 
‘ My hot inquisitors,’ what I am about ‘is more than you under- 
stand,’ was lost on them and they continue their futile cackle.) 
Fame gets rid of The Curious at last by means of the Cat and 
Fiddle, who according to the stage direction ‘make sport with 
and drive them away.’ 

Relieved of the presence of all who were unfit to view the 
* great Spectacle’ now on the point of being exhibited ‘ with all 
solemnity,’ Fame at last lets herself go: ‘ Commonly (says she) 
The Curious are ill-natured and, like flies, seek Time’s corrupted 
parts tc blow upon, but may the sound ones live with fame and 
honour, free from the molestation of these insects.’ 

The stage direction here runs: ‘ Loud musique. To which 
the whole scene opens, where Saturne sitting with Venus is 
discovered above, and certaine Votaries coming forth below, which 
are the Chorus.’ 

Addressing the King, Fame announces that Saturn (Time) 
urged by Venus (emblem of affection) had promised to set free 
‘ certaine glories of the Time,’ which, though eminently fitted 
to ‘ adorn that age,’ had nevertheless for mysterious reasons been 
kept in ‘ darknesse ’ by ‘ Hecate (Queene of shades).’ Venus puts 
in her word ; assures Time that the liberation of the ‘ glories’ is 
a ‘ worke (which) will prove his honour ’ as well as exceed ‘ men’s 
hopes.’ Saturn answers her gallantly and then addressing the 
Votaries says : ‘ You shall not long expect : with ease the things 
come forth (that) are born to please. Looke, have you seene such 
lights as these?’ 

This is the very climax of the Masque. ‘The Masquers (so 
runs the stage direction) are discovered, and that which obscured 
them vanisheth.’ The Votaries exclaim with rapture : ‘ These, 
these must sure some wonders be. . . . What grief, or envie 
had it beene, that these and such had not beene seene, but still 
obscured in shade! Who are the glories of the Time . . . and 
for the light were made!’ 

(Who. were these ‘ glories’ whom Fame, the Prince, Ben 
Jonson, and the rest had with difficulty rescued from the under- 
world, in whose behalf inquisitive intruders had been excluded, 
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about whom absurd mistakes of identity had been made, and who 
according to Fame were destined to play parts in the ‘ apotheosis * 
of a pumpkin? The only answer that occurs to me is that the 
spectacle consisted essentially of a selection from among the 
dramatis personae who were about to figure in the First Folio, 
especially characters out of the sixteen or twenty then unpub- 
lished plays.) 
The Masque ends with an exhortation to charity, the final 
words being : 
Man should not hunt mankind to death, 
But strike the enemies of man. 
Kill vices if you can: 
They are your wildest beasts: 
And when they thickest fall, you make the Gods true feasts. 


(Bearing in mind that Bacon was probably regarded by the 
audience as an ill-used man, this exhortation sorts well with 
what I take to be the true interpretation of the Masque. So 
does the motto with which it opens. In that motto Martial 
bids ill-natured censors to leave him alone and keep their venom 
for self-admirers, persons vain of their own achievements. From 
first to last therefore Time Vindicated seems to have been 
deliberately adjusted to Bacon.) 

The second part of this quasi-national scheme for doing honour 
to Shakespeare-Bacon falls now to be considered. The First 
Folio was published it would seem towards the end of 1623. 
Though not entered on the Stationers’ Register till November, it 
may well have been on the stocks long before that, for the diffi- 
culties of collecting, arranging with interested printers, editing, 
adapting (The Tempest for example), and so forth, must have 
been extraordinary. The volume is introduced by some doggerel, 
signed ‘ B. I.,’ which tells the reader, 


This figure that thou here seest put, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut ; 
Wherein, etc. 


Derision and mystification, twin motives or causes of the guy 
Chronomastix, are equally the motives of this grotesque ‘ figure.’ 
Whether this were also intended to parody the doggerel inscribed 
on Shakespeare’s gravestone in Stratford — may be open to 
doubt. That inscription runs : 


Good frend, for Jesus sake forbeare 
To digge the dust encloased heare ; 
Bleste be the man, etc. 


Warned by ‘B. I.’ that laughter is in the air, we turn to 
the famous Ode itself which is signed ‘ Ben : Jonson’ (not ‘ B. ¥.’) 
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and will be found in the Appendix hereto. The Poem opens with 
a significant hint that the ‘name’ Shakespeare, as distinct from 
his ‘book’ and his ‘ fame,’ was a delicate subject to handle. 
After having assured himself with much ado that Shakespeare’s 
(true) name igs now in no danger, Jonson proceeds to inform 
him that he (Shakespeare) is alive still, ‘a moniment without 
a tombe.’ Then comes the line, ‘ And though thou hadst small 
Latin and less Greek,’ which is generally mistaken for a cate- 
gorical statement that Shakespeare lacked Latin, whereas it 
should be understood as equivalent to ‘ supposing thou hadst small 
Latin’ etc. The word ‘ would’ in the next sentence (‘From 
thence to honour thee I would not seek’) shows this to be the 
reading. 

Then come the triumphant verses in which, after having 
challenged ‘ingolent Greece or haughtie Rome’ to produce a 
greater than Shakespeare, Jonson exclaims : 


Triumph my Britaine, thou hast one to showe, 
To whom all Scenes of Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time! 

And all the Muses still were in their prime, 
When like Apollo he came forth, etc. 


(Compare this with what Jonson wrote of Bacon not many 
years later: Bacon ‘is he, who hath filled up all numbers; and 
performed that in our tongue, which may be compared or pre- 
ferred, either to insolent Greece or haughty Rome. In short, 
within his view and about his times were all the wits born that 
could honour a language, or helpe study. Now things daily fall, 
wits grow downe-ward, and Eloquence growes back-ward. So 
that hee may be named, and stand as the marke and akme of 
our language. . . . Hee seemed to mee ever, by his worke, one 
of the greatest men, and most worthy of admiration that had 
beene in many Ages.’ The similarity between the two eulogies 
strikes one the moment they are brought into juxtaposition, and 
this helps to explain the exclusion of the Ode from the collected 
Workes of Ben; Jonson: 1640-1.) 

After this rapturous outburst the mood changes, and we are 
bored by a number of didactic lines about the need of toil and 
sweat as well as genius, ‘for a good poet’s made as well as born.’ 
The passage is one among many symptoms of Jonson’s long- 
standing quarrel with Shakespeareolators—a quarrel which at a 
later date found expression in the Discoveries—for refusing to 
see that the carelessness of their idol was at times not less con- 
spicuous than his genius. Satisfied with having vindicated his 
own consistency, Jonson goes on to declare that each ‘ well- 
torned and true-filed’ line of Shakespeare’s ‘seemes to shake a 
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lancé as brandished at the eyes of ignorance.’ (Obviously, there- 
fore, Jonson had in view a peculiar kind of ignorance, one which 
the mere technic displayed in the First Folio would but for a 
misunderstanding have put to flight. The quondam Justice of 
Time Vindicated, who was wont to cry ‘O happy man to the 
wrong party,’ suggests the misunderstanding in question. What 
moreover are we to make of the ‘stage’ shaking and ‘lance’ 
shaking and brandishing? How reconcile this punning upon 
shake and spear with the opening lines of the Ode which breathe 
forth reverence for ‘thy name.’ It had been difficult, short of 
direct statement, to give plainer indications that Jonson was out 
for a juggle with a pair of names, one of them an alias.) 

On the heels of the lance-brandishing jest comes the passion- 
ate utterance : ‘Sweet Swan of Avon, what a sight it were to 
see thee in our waters yet appeare, and make those flights upon 
the bankes of Thames, that so did take Eliza and our James’ ! 
(Here suggestio falsi is carried to the verge of the lie. What 
Jonson would have us think he felt about Warwick and its Avon 
is one thing. What he actually thought may be gathered from a 
fragment of rather later date in which he jeers at ‘Warwick 
Muses’ for choosing a ‘ Hoby-horse’ as their favourite mount— 
‘the Pegasus that uses to waite on Warwick Muses’ ete. Be 
this as it may, the ethics of the case would cause him no uneasi- 
ness. A secret had to be kept in deference to the wishes of one 
whom Jonson regarded as almost the greatest and most admir- 
able of men, one too whose right to an incognito no living man of 
letters was likely to dispute.) 

Jonson’s yearning to see Shakespeare once more ‘upon the 
bankes of Thames’ is suddenly arrested by a vision. Turning 
his poetic eye upwards and catching sight of the constellation 
Cygnus, he affects to be thrilled by the conceit that Shakespeare 
had been metamorphosed, ‘ advanced’ to a higher sphere—‘ the 
hemisphere ’ as he calls it. (The Ode belongs, as has been said, 
to 1622-28. Some ten or a dozen years earlier, Shakspere, 
preferring humdrum Stratford to London and poetry, had turned 
his back on the Capital. If this yearning had been uttered in 
1612-13 instead of 1622-23, it might have been meant for the 
Stratford man. So with the vision and the thrill, if we could 
have referred them to 1616-17, they would have provoked no 
question. But as things stand, question is inevitable. Had the 
yearning been kept under since 1612, and why? The vision too 
and the thrill, what had they to do with the testator of 1616? 
What more likely than that Jonson had in his mind the social 
elevation of the wonderful man who long before 1623 had broken 
his magic wand, doffed his singing robes, and faken leave of 
the stage for ever?) 
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The Ode closes on a note akin to despair at the low estate 
of Poetry ever since Shakespeare had ceased to enrich and adorn 
it. A similar note, it will be remembered, marks the close of 
Jonson’s appreciation of Bacon: ‘ Now things daily fall : wits 
grow downe-ward, and Eloquence growes back-ward ’ etc. Here 
again the thoughts of Jonson were evidently running on Shake- 
speare; for with Jonson Eloquence was Poetry, or rather—to 
speak by the book—Poetry was ‘ the most prevailing Eloquence, 
and of the most exalted Charact.’ 

The contention of this article may be compressed into one 
sentence : The Prince’s Masque and the famous Ode to Shake- 
speare were a signal act of homage in two parts to one man, and 
that man Francis Bacon. The proposition does not admit of 
demonstrative proof. High probability is all that is claimed, and 
if the claim be rejected the fault is with the advocate. 


Postscript.—It has occurred to me before now that the 
endowment of a couple of research scholarships might hasten a 
settlement of the Shakespeare question, provided that all roving 
after cyphers, eryptograms, and so forth, were barred. If a few 
other persons would combine to raise for ten years or so 600. 
a year, divisible between two researchers of either sex, I would 
willingly share the burden. 

Candidates for the scholarships should be familiar with 
Shakespeare, Jonson, satirists like Hall, and of course with 
Bacon, or rather with his earlier (acknowledged) writings. Such 
students will not need to be told that Bacon was a master of 
many styles, able almost without effort to suit his manner to the 
object in view. 

As the investigators will have to do with Man, who unlike 
Nature, often takes pains to cover up his tracks, they will have 
more need of the methods of the police magistrate than of the 
Naturforscher. They will also have to pay special attention to 
books and MSS. published and written after Bacon’s return from 
France (1578), but before the upheaval preceding Charles the 
First’s execution, and to libraries not yet explored by competent 
observers, or explored only by persons wedded to tradition. For 
the rest, they will be under the guidance of a committee chosen 
by the subscribers. 

E. W. SMITHSON. 
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APPENDIX. 
Jonson’s Ode in the First Folio. 1623. 


To draw no envy (Shakespeare) on thy name, 
Am I thus ample to thy Booke and Fame: 
While I confesse thy writings to be such, 

As neither Man nor Muse, can praise too much. 
’Tis true, and all mens suffrage. - But these wayes 
Were not the paths I meant unto thy praise: 
For seeliest ignorance on these may light, 
Which, when it sounds at best, but eccho’s right ; 
Or blinde affection, which doth ne’er advance 
The truth, but gropes, and urgeth all by chance ; 
Or crafty malice, might pretend this praise, 

And thinke to ruine, where it seem’d to raise. 
These are, as some infamous baud, or whore, 
Should praise a matron. What could hurt her more? 
But thou art proofe against them, and indeed 
Above th’ ill fortune of them, or the need. 

I therefore will begin. Soule of the Age! 

The applause! delight ! the wonder of our Stage! 
My Shakespeare, rise; I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lye 

A little further, to make thee a roome: 

Thou art a Moniment, without a tombe, 

And art alive still, while thy Booke doth live, 
And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 
That I not mixe thee so, my braine excuses ; 

I meane with great, but disproportion’d Muses: 
For, if I thought my judgment were of yeeres, 
I should commit thee surely with thy peeres, 
And tell, how farre thou did’st our Lily out-shine, 
Or sporting Kid, or Marlowes mighty line. 
And though thou hadst small Latine and lesse Greeke, 
From thence to honour thee, I would not seeke 
For names ; but call forth thund’ring Atschilus, 
Euripides and Sophocles to us, 

Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordova dead, 

To life again, to hear thy buskin tread, 

And shake a stage: or when thy sockes were on, 
Leave thee alone, for the comparison 

Of all that insolent Greece, or hauhtie Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come, 
Triumph my Britaine ; thou hast one to showe, 
To whom all Scenes of Europe homage owe, 

He was not of an age, but for all time! 

And all the Muses still were in their prime, 
When like Apollo he came forth to warme 

Our eares, or like a Mercury to charme! 

Nature herselfe was proud of his designes, 

And joy’d to weare the dressing of his lines! 
Which were so richly spun, and woven so fit, 
As since, she will vouchsafe no other Wit. 
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The merry Greeke, tart Aristophanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not please, 

But antiquated, and deserted lye 

As they were not of Natures family. 

Yet must I not give Nature all: thy Art 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 

For though the Poets matter, Nature be, 

His Art doth give the fashion. And, that he, 

Who casts to write a living line, must swéat, 

(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 

Upon the Muses anvile: turne the same, 

(And himselfe with it) that he thinkes to frame ; 

Or for the lawrell, he may gaine a scorne, 

For, a good Poet’s made as well as borne. 

And such wert thou. Looke how the fathers face 

Lives in his issue, even so, the race 

Of Shakespeares minde, and manners brightly shines 

In his well torned, and true filed lines: 

In each of which, he seemes to shake a Lance, 

As brandish’t at the eyes of ignorance. 

Sweet Swan of Avon! What a sight it were 

To see thee in our waters yet appeare, 

And make those flights upon the bankes of Thames, 

That so did take Eliza, and our James! 

But stay, I see thee in the Hemisphere 

Advanc’d, and made a Constellation there ! 

Shine forth, thou Starre of Poets, and with rage, 

Or influence, chide, or cheere the drooping Stage ; 
Which, since thy flight from hence, hath mourn’d like night, 
And despaires day, but for thy Volumes light. 

Ben : Ionson. 





THE WOMEN’S PARLIAMENTARY 
FRANCHISE IN PRACTICE 


Tue militant methods of the suffragettes may have brought the 
women’s parliamentary franchise into greater prominence in this 
country than would have been the case under more normal con- 
ditions. It is unquestionable that such methods are now actively 
retarding any reform of existing laws in a way desired by all 
supporters of the women’s vote. Grave doubts have been caused 
_as to the fitness of women to exercise legislative functions, and 
many side issues have been raised which are not directly germane 
to the reform, but which intensify the opposition to it. 

Moreover, it is unfortunate that the women’s vote should have 
been confused with the movement to obtain a wider basis of 
suffrage generally. The trend of democratic government is 
towards manhood and womanhood franchise. This goal has been 
reached already in some parts of the Empire. But many who 
are in favour of one reform are not in favour of the other, while 
those who desire both do not always desire their consummation 
with equal rapidity. Some, for instance, deprecate a premature 
widening of the franchise, and they do so on grounds which 
have nothing whatever to do with the sex question. It would 
promote clearer judgment, therefore, to separate the two issues, 
and such separation would probably tell in favour of the women’s 
vote. The principle once gained, further development would 
follow as a matter of course. 

Experience of the women’s parliamentary franchise in prac- 
tice abroad very generally predisposes one towards the women’s 
vote in the United Kingdom. At the same time, it disperses 
completely any dreams of the social and political millennium which 
many women fondly believe will follow a reform in this country. 
The social interests of women undoubtedly are more readily 
conserved where women can speak through the potent, if not 
always intelligible, voice of the ballot-box. There are peculiar 
weaknesses in the women’s vote which show themselves in 
practice. The privileges and responsibilities of the franchise 
are exercised a little less fully by women than by men. In some 
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cases there is an increasing disinclination to vote, but speaking 
generally there is a rising percentage of both male and female 
voters. There are no appreciable signs of women using their 
vote in such a way as to cause divisions of sex interests. The 
existing balances of the various political parties was scarcely 
disturbed at all by the large influx of new voters. The women’s 
vote has been exercised most potently and with the most marked 
independence in referenda concerning the alcohol question in 
New Zealand, and the religious education privileges in Queens- 
land. In more technical referenda concerning the revision of the 
Constitution women appear to have voted with their men, 
as the balance of parties has been so little disturbed. There is 
no sign that the judgment of either sex pre-eminently has out- 
classed the other. The familiar fallacy of comparing the most 
brilliant of one sex with the least intelligent of the other is at 
the bottom of some acrimonious discussion on both sides. A 
balanced judgment of the facts seems to show that the women 
use the Parliamentary vote creditably, and that the administra- 
tion of democratic government is enriched on its social side by the 
inclusion of direct representation of the women’s interests. 

The political and moral vagaries of some women in England 
caused me to review my experience, extending over the whole 
period of the inception and working of women’s franchise in 
Australia. I also tried to obtain accurate information with regard 
to New Zealand and to Finland. And for the benefit of those 
who wish to accept the Bishop of Winchester’s earnest appeal * 
for a ‘strenuous consideration ’ of the subject, I now venture to 
review the women’s parliamentary franchise in practice. Surely 
the last sane word has not yet been said in support of votes for 
women. 

It is freely stated that the women in this country do not want 
the’ Parliamentary vote. The same was said, and is said, in 
Australia and New Zealand: Probably there is much truth in 
the statement. But I have heard men aver much the same thing 
with regard to their own franchise. This may be due to a certain 
national habit which need not be taken too seriously. Tested 
at the polls, both sexes, with little variation as to proportionate 
numbers, use the privileges which some /profess they do not 
want. The statistics following are based upon three successive 
Commonwealth elections, and upon the latest elections of the 
respective States for which figures are available. In reading 
them it must be remembered that in Australasia and in Finland 
there is adult suffrage for both sexes, without property qualifica- 
tions of any kind. This fact gives greater, and not less, interest 
to the subject under review. 

* The Times, October 24, 1913. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 
Percentage of Voters on the Registers who Polled at the Various Elections. 


CoMMONWEALTH ELECTIONS. 








| ni 
| 
Election | Men | Women 
\— ee SSS 
| 1903 .| 58.09 39.98 
| 1906 | 66.38 43.30 
| 1910 67.58 | 66.17 
Stare ELEcrions. 
Men Women 
New South Wales (1907) 72.10 60.78 
Victoria (1911) ‘ é : ‘ 68.48 59.12 
Queensland (1912) . ; ; ; 70.68 70.54 
Tasmania (1909) . : 2 : 60.74 43.67 
South Austrajia (1910) . ‘ ; 77.61 64,02 


West Australia (1911) . é , 74.44 75.50 





Several interesting facts emerge from these figures: (1) The 
proportion of votes cast by both sexes at the Commonwealth 
elections, with the wider political issues involved, is smaller than 
in the case of the more local State elections. (2) The interest 
taken in the Upper House although it is elective is smaller than 
that taken in the Lower House of Representatives. Both elec- 
tions are taken at the same time. (3) The percentage of women 
voting is generally a little smaller than that of the men. (4) The 
percentage is increasing in much the same ratio in both sexes. 


Dominton or New ZEALAND. 


Proportion of Voters on the Registers Polling at Five Successive General 


Elections. 
Percen of Ma’» Female Votes 
Votes Recorded 
1896. P ’ J - 75.90 76.44 
1902 . 3 , : . 78.44 74.52 
1905 . : : : . 84.07 82.23 
1908 } : ¢ . One 78.26 
1911 _ .. ¥ ; : . 84.58 82.57 


With regard to the New Zealand statistics little need be 
added in explanation. The women’s vote has been longer in 
use, therefore figures stretching over a longer period are avail- 
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able. There is no division between wider and local interests ag 
is the case in Australia. New Zealand is one State and one 
Dominion. Also the comparative smallness of territory makes 
access to the polls a much simpler matter in New Zealand than 
is rendered possible by the long distances of the Commonwealth. 
Lack of interest in the election of 1908 seems to have been shown 
by both sexes alike. 

A great deal that has been written in England about the 
women’s franchise in Finland does not appear to be upheld by 
the official documents of the gallant little Archduchy. I am 
indebted to my friend Professor Julio N. Reuter, of Helsingfors, 
for accurate translations of the latest official publications upon 
the subject. The statistics of the use of the women’s vote 
stretch over four general elections, and are as follows : 


FINtanD. 
Proportion of Voters on the Registers Polling at Four Successive General 
Elections, 
Percent of Male Female Votes 
Votes Recorded Recorded 
1908 . : < : . 68.9 60.3 
1909 . : : . 70.5 60.5 
1910. : : : . 64.9 55.8 
1911. . : ‘ . 65.8 54.8 


In order to appreciate these figures it must be remembered 
that the Finnish Diet has only a very limited authority in purely 
local affairs, and that the repressive methods of the Russian 
Government account for the lack. of interest in a Diet whose 
laws are constantly being over-ridden by the decrees of the Duma 
or set aside by the Russian administration. At the same fime 
it must be noted that the decrease of women voters who actually 
polled is very marked, and should be compared with the decrease 
in the number of women representatives in the Diet. 

With due regard to the peculiar conditions of Finland, all 
the figures set forth appear to show that in practice women use 
their Parliamentary franchise a little less fully than the men. 
They also show that the catch-phrase ‘The women do not want 
the vote’ cannot be pressed very far. Women certainly have 
used the vote where they have got it. 

Another point in the discussion of the question that is fre- 
quently raised in England, but seldom examined, is the numerical 
preponderance of women in Great Britain as compared with 
other countries where the vote is used. It is seldom estimated 
how much this preponderance would be reduced in this country 
by the disentanglement from the main issue of the manhood and 
womanhood franchise. The women’s votes under review are 
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recorded, however, in lands where there is the widest basis of 
franchise. They compare as follows : 


Table of Voters in Relation to Sex. 
Total enulation 


Men Women 


Australia (1910) . . | 2,296,308 | 2,128,775 
New Zealand (1911). ‘ 531,910 | 476,558 
Finland (1911) ‘ . | 1,546, 7694 1,568,503 
Great Britain (1911) . (22 015,248 23,353,842 





These figures reveal the fact, unsuspected by many in 
England, that there is not such an enormous disparity between 
the sexes throughout Australia. In those Australian States 
which have large tropical territories the men predominate. The 
total population of Western Australia, for instance, on the 31st of 
December 1911 was composed of 168,260 males and 125,873 
females—that is, the number of females to each 100 males was 
only 74.81. But Western Australia is the one State where the 
women voted better than the men; moreover, the overplus of 
men in tropical Australia reduces the variation between the 
sexes in the more temperate parts of the continent. In Finland, 
however, the females distinctly predominate, and the population 
of voters works out per centum at 47.6 men to 52.4 women. 
I have somewhat elaborated these figures in order to emphasise 
my next point, that under neither set of circumstances are there 
any signs of the growth of a feminist party in politics, nor even 
of any appreciable alteration in the balance of existing political 
parties. 

From my own observation in Australia I am inclined to 
think that a Labour vote has proportionately gained more by 
the women’s franchise than has that of any other party. This 
is because the wives and daughters of working men, speaking 
generally, are less deterred from going to the polls, either by 
atmospheric conditions or by the dread of a crowd. It might 
be an interesting inquiry, even if elusive, to consider closely the 
mental processes which appear to sway the women’s vote. 
Judging solely from results, the vote is exercised with a sound- 
ness of judgment at least equal to that shown by male electors. 
Households appear to vote together in nine cases out of ten—the 
wives go with their husbands, the girls with their fathers. This 
fact does nat necessarily imply any lack of independence of 
judgment. It is simply natural that members of the same 
family, as a rule, should think alike. And I have heard it defended 
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by women from the utilitarian point of view. It increases the 
practical voting power of the family in which there are found 
both the stakes and the binders of the Commonwealth. 

In Australia there is no sex disqualification for membership 
of Parliament, but so far no woman has been successful in 
obtaining the suffrages of her fellow electors. In New Zealand 
only males are eligible for election. In Finland, on the other 
hand, there have been women in Parliament, although, as it has 
been shown, their number shows a tendency to diminish. This 
diminution may imply a growing inclination on the part of the 
Finnish women to leave the deliberative and administrative 
functions of the State in the hands of men. I content myself 
with simply recording the fact. 

The following table shows no sign of any genesis of a woman’s 
party in the Finnish Diet, neither does it imply any appreciable 
dislocation in the balance of political parties. 


Women Members of the Finnish Diet Returned by the Various Parties at 
the General Elections, 1907-11. 









































General Elections 1907 | 1998 | 1909 | 1910 1911 
Socialist Party .  . | 9 13 12 10 9 
Old Finnish Party . 6 6 4 2 1 
Young Finnish Party . 2 - 1 2 1 
Swedish Party : : 1 3 | 4 3 3 
Agrarian Reform Party . 1 , ami ae —- | — 
Christian Labourers — ee ee ed ee 

Pet ee oe bo | 
Totals . . ° 19 | 25 | 21 | 17 14 








I will not venture to explain the intricacies of the Finnish 
political parties, nor would any such explanation be germane 
to my subject. It will be sufficient to note that the Socialist 
party is by far the largest in the Diet, and therefore has normally 
the largest number of members of both sexes. I am informed 
that this party, while concerned with social reforms in practice, 
does not justify the fears of those to whom the word ‘ socialism’ 
is anathema. 

So far as my own observation is a guide, the women of 
Australasia have displayed the greatest independence of judgment 
in referenda upon social and educational issues, in which their 
personal and family interests are very directly concerned. They 
are credited with obtaining the drastic. alcoholic legislation of 
New Zealand, and also with substituting for secular education in 
the Queensland State schools the New South Wales system of 
religious education. I am not concerned at the present moment 
with the referendum as a method of democratic government, 
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nor with the two particular reforms referred to above. I am 
simply recording the fact that women appear to have responded 
with considerable independence of judgment to appeals to settle 
direct political issues with which they are thoroughly conversant. 

It is not easy to state accurately what social reforms in 
Australasia have resulted from the women’s vote which would 
not have come through the more restricted male franchise. 
Evidence is vehemently contradictory upon the subject both in 
Australia and New Zealand. Personally, I am inclined to think 
that the chief function of the women’s vote has been to bring 
almost automatically into practical politics social measures in 
which women are directly interested. Whatever political 
function the women possess is probably exercised chiefly in the 
audience-rooms of the various Ministers of the Crown—a far 
more pleasant and effective method of bringing political influence 
to bear upon a Government than from the public platform, or 
through the columns of a gallionic Press. A shrewd New 
Zealand politician told me a few weeks ago that a certain great 
Antipodean statesman was notoriously careless of deputations of 
women until the women’s franchise gave them equal political 
importance with the men. This illustrates a point which the 
protagonists of the movement in Great Britain have been endea- 
vouring to make for some time. 

Whether the political influence of women is really greater 
in Finland than it is in Australasia I have no means of judging. 
But the representation in the Finnish Diet supplies statistics of 
the extent of feminine initiative and its direction. The net 
result appears to be much the same at both sides of the world. 
The official records state that during the years 1907-11, inclu- 
sive, 1197 legislative measures were initiated or renewed by 
members of the Finnish Diet. In 167 cases initiation was taken 
by women members, and in 267 cases conjointly by men and 
women. The women’s initiative was taken generally in regard 
to questions affecting women directly—such as the raising of 
girls’ marriage age and the ‘age of consent,’ the legal status 
of illegitimate children, the compulsion of communes to provide 
trained midwives, maternity allowances, the mother’s right with 
regard to her children, the redemption of prostitutes, women’s 
eligibility for public posts, rights of women in respect of their 
property and earnings, and suchlike. In several instances the 
initiation of women was concerned with matters of more general 
interest, such as legislation concerning the use of alcohol, educa- 
tional questions, the servants’ question, and sanitary reform. It 
would be unfair and inaccurate to assume that the women 
members of the Finnish Diet are uninterested in wider questions, 
or that they are unable to take sane views upon them. It simply 
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means that their peculiar contribution to the legislative welfare 
of the State is upon certain well-defined lines. 

I hope I have made my main points clear. In practice the 
women’s vote is exercised on the whole no better or no worse 
than that of the men. It represents, I believe, a gain to the 
State by the introduction of measures which refer more directly 
to the women’s and the children’s interests, but which none the 
less benefit the community as a whole. There is apparently no 
accentuation of sex divisions, but, on the other hand, rather a 
drawing together of interests. There are some signs of an 
inclination on the part of women to leave deliberative political 
functions, for what they are worth, to the men. This appears 
to be the attitude of Australasian women, and the attitude has 
much sound common sense behind if. 

Sir Almroth Wright, in The Unexpurgated Case against 
Woman Suffrage, asks the question ‘Can any firm reason 
be rendered for the belief that the giving of votes to women 
would be any whit more harmful than in the colonies?’ He 
appends the following answer, which he evidently regards as 
conclusive : 


The evils of women’s suffrage lie, first, in the fact that to give the vole 
to women is to give it to voters who, as a class, are quite incompetent to 
adjudicate upon political issues; secondly, in the fact that women are 4 
class of voters who cannot effectively back up their votes by force; and, 
thirdly, in the fact that it may seriously embroil man and woman. 


The question is not very lucid, but the answer, I suggest, 
with due deference to Sir Almroth Wright’s obvious sincerity 
and courage, is no answer at all. It is simply a statement of 
certain assumptions which not only disregard the verdict of 
experience, but which, if accepted as authoritative, would stultify 
all experience. 

Sir Almroth Wright’s second assumption, with regard to the 
lack of physical force among women, has never been tested 
directly in Australasia, nor, for the matter of that, in any country 
in modern times. It is provocative, probably unintentionally, 
of further disorder among the suffragettes. And it rests upon 4 
petitio principii that the interests of men and women are funda- 
mentally divided. This may be asserted both by the extreme 
protagonists as well as by the most stalwart opponents of 
women’s suffrage. But the premise is not accepted by very 
many men and women who maintain, with good reason, that 
the interests of both sexes are fundamentally united. Certainly 
the verdict of experience in Australia is that the extension of the 
Parliamentary franchise has shown no signs of seriously embroil- 
ing men and women. On the other hand, there are signs that 
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the interests of the two sexes have been drawn closer together 
to the advantage of the State. It is also the verdict of experi- 
ence, as has been shown in this article, that women ‘as a class’ 
show themselves just about as competent as men to adjudicate 
upon political issues. This does not necessarily imply a univer- 
sally high standard amongst voters of either sex ; but democracy 
is still in its infancy, and it is something to find, also through 
experience, an upward tendency politically in both sexes. 

It is not easy for a convinced believer in the supreme 
importance of law and order to raise his voice in favour of the 
women’s vote amidst the clamour and militant lawlessness of 
suffragettes. None the less I have done so, and I have done so 
because I believe that in a practical exercise of the franchise the 
main body of women in the United Kingdom can be trusted to 
show equal good sense with their sisters in Australasia, and 
because I have seen for myself that the welfare of a democratic 
State is increased by the direct vote of the women members of 
the body corporate. 


Grorce HorsFatt Fropsnam, Bishop. 
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VOICE FOR WOMEN—WITHOUT VOTES 


THERE has been no more remarkable movement of opinion in 
England since the Liberal Government came into power in 1906 
than that which seeks a clearer hearing for woman’s voice. Yet 
the question continues to divide the politician and bewilder the 
man in the street. For the last eight years I have watched with 
keen interest the progress of the feminine demand. To me it is 
of more than mere academic importance, since the voice of 
woman, if heard in the British Parliament, cannot fail to affect 
the destinies of India, my native land, which is under the direct 
control of that Parliament. Being myself a Hindu, and one 
who, by standing outside the stream of English political life, 
has perhaps been able to hold aloof from sharing political senti- 
ments, I think I have managed to take a non-party view of the 
situation such as would be difficult for an Englishman. I there- 
fore venture to lay before the leaders of thought in this country 
a proposal which is, I believe, the first opinion offered in the 
Press by an Oriental and a non-Christian fellow-subject on this 
burning topic of the day. 

The nation seems to be divided into three camps: (1) the 
disciples of the Suffragists; (2) the adherents of the anti- 
Suffragists ; and (3) the people who shelter behind the ramparts 
of indifference. Rhetoric, satirical pungency, and freedom of 
language bordering on scurrility, have been indulged in by some 
enthusiasts on either side. Opprobrious epithets have been hurled 
in stupefying and terrifying abundance, a dismal mistake for 
those engaged in any movement to make. The tone and temper 
of public life have suffered. Mr. Asquith, incisive speaker and 
adroit tactician as he is, has not so far been able to rally the 
intellectual forces of the English people to offer a solution. 
Occasional mention has been ‘made of the Referendum, but, as it 
would create a rather inconvenient precedent, it is not pressed 
by either political party. As everyone knows, both the Liberal 
and Conservative leaders are hopelessly divided on the woman 
question, so it is not probable that a Government Bill will be 
introduced on the subject of Woman Suffrage for years to come. 
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It is likewise idle to expect that in the immediate future a private 
Bill will go much beyond a second reading. 

Nevertheless, each time a Woman Suffrage Bill is thrown 
out a spasm of dismay passes over the sea of expectant feminine 
faces. Yet after all, even if the measure passed, what would its 
real value be to women? Would it give them an adequate voice 
in the affairs of the nation? That the vote does not necessarily 
give women a potent voice is to be clearly seen in the London 
County Council, where they have not been able to wield influence 
in any proportion to their numbers, a fact which Suffragist leaders 
might well consider. What is wanted is good-humoured disillu- 
sionment as to the real power of the Parliamentary vote in 
woman’s hands. The belief, conscious or unconscious, in the vote 
as representing living power in the affairs of the country and 
Empire has gained its strong hold on the nation in consequence 
of that word having been used for centuries, though often incor- 
rectly, synonymously with voice. The nation, therefore, in-its 
thoughts and political utterances, dissociates itself with difficulty 
from this idea, and often fails to realise the fact of the present 
incapacity of the vote to translate itself into power without the 
aid of well-organised machinery. Even among men in possession 
of the franchise how many there are who have yet no effective 
voice in politics! The Opposition in Parliament always repre- 
sents nearly half the nation, and though it has millions of votes 
behind it it has little voice to veto anything which Government 
really desires. ‘No taxation without representation’ may be a 
fine catchphrase, but upon going deep into the question one 
cannot but conclude that to-day it is a comparative fiction, for 
have minorities any effective voice in taxation, though enjoying 
the luxury of the vote? The dominant note in politics is not 
always the principle of equity but the interests of party and of 
comparative majorities. Do not a very large number of voters 
think first of their respective Trade Union interests, next—at 
their leisure—of the country, and then—more rarely—of the 
Empire? 

Even if women had the franchise it is a question whether, 
for generations to come, they would be able to cope with the 
dead weight of the pressure of the better organised masculine 
vote. Individual votes, when captured, are of little use unless 
utilised by powerful political associations, which do not at present 
exist as far as purely feminine interests are concerned. Hence, 
until the organisation of women’s votes could cope with that of 
men’s, the average woman could hardly attain even the micro- 
scopical fraction of voice which the vote affords the average man. 
Through the suffrage she would become a voting atom at a stage 
where man has already consolidated into a mountain the atom of 
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power that there is in the vote. She could not be expected to 
do in a day what man has taken centuries to accomplish, so the 
vote, if actually granted, cannot possibly mean an adequate voice 
for her for generations to come—that is to say, if her interests 
are in any degree to modify man’s way of looking at his own 
interests. Indeed, if not properly consolidated, the postulated 
equality which the vote seems to offer to woman might turn out 
a source of dynamic inequality. 

The suffrage, therefore, which has failed to do justice between 
man and man, might prove a very poor instrument in the hands 
of woman for the equitable distribution of national privileges and 
national dividend between man and woman. The vote is really 
the bottom rung of the ladder of power, its credentials being 
that it saves the trouble of valuing brains by simply counting the 
heads. As women are starting in politics several centuries 
later than men, would it not be better for them to find some 
means of profiting by the quality rather than by the quantity of 
heads? Would not quality tell in the long run? 

What women Suffragists want is a voice in the affairs of the 
nation. They clamour for the vote because they think it is 
equivalent to voice, whereas even in the case of man it is not 
invariably so. What they really mean is that something should 
be done to show that they are not ‘inferior beings,’ and are 
considered by man as not only capable of safeguarding their 
sex’s interests but also, if sufficient opportunity is given, of 
adding something to the total wisdom of the world. Men whose 
quick intellectual sympathy helps them to understand the mental 
attitude of women are well aware that the joy of their hearts 
is to deliver themselves on current questions, a joy which springs 
from the intensity, unknown to masculine mortals, with which 
the feminine mind visualises and realises. As Mrs. H. Luke 
Paget, wife of the Bishop of Stepney, pointed out at the recent 
Church Congress at Southampton, women ‘claim the full ex- 
pression of personality,’ a remark which elicited a discussion 
in a leading article in The Times.’ At present their voice 
has really little outlet. They have no daily newspapers of 
their own. They have, of course, freedom of speech, but they 
naturally desire an influential audience. They would like 
facilities to express their thoughts and feelings, which convention 
has hitherto caused the majority to believe that they ought to 
suppress ; they would like, too, to make sure of hearers capable 
of incorporating feminine suggestions, whenever practical, im 
the legislative enactments of the country. And who shall say 
that the political eccentricities of some women are not due to 


* Vide The Times, October 3, 1913. 
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their having no political machinery to utilise the products of 
their head and heart? : 

The woman question is not a triviality; it is not merely a 
national question but the greatest problem for the human race. 
Indifference cannot rob it of vitality, nor can it be pushed aside 
by the summer lightning of banter or the thunderbolis of in- 
vective. Sarcasm cannot reduce it to insignificance; ridicule 
cannot kill it. It must not be forgotten that in matters of senti- 
ment the feminine mind is wonderfully equipped by Providence 
for throwing its energies unreservedly into the pursuit of a 
single object, with complete disregard for rebuffs. Like other 
natural forces, feminine sentiment, if repressed, will become 
formidable, so it should be guided into wholesome channels. 
Would it not be better for the Government to lead the march 
of inquiry and help to quicken the sense of its significance? 
Even politicians with a reputation for sagacity may rely too much 
on the instability of popular passions. In the woman movement 
they have a phenomenon to apprehend and reckon with, or they 
may fall into premature collision with forces which their want of 
sympathy has created and is causing to increase in volume and 
strength. 

When writing a book on Englishwomen’s organisations,’ I 
went deep into the part woman plays in the sociology of English 
life, and it often struck me that if the legislators would, not 
merely as a mark of fairplay or generosity to women but for the 
sake of the nation as a whole, give women a voice in their national 
legislature, it would be not only highly appreciated by the 
majority of the population of this country—for women outnumber 
men—but of considerable use to the legislators themselves and 
to men in general. National greatness is the sum total of the 
greatness of the individuals composing the nation, and the rank 
and file in modern England is not composed solely of males. 
Why should any section be submerged, any talent wasted, any 
individuality swallowed up? Feminine activity on proper lines, 
activity on wrong lines, and inactivity will each and all affect 
the national total. Is it not necessary, therefore, in the interests 
of the male citizens themselves, that feminine activities should 
be carefully regulated by every means in man’s power? 

Would it not be more diplomatic for British legislators to 
play up to the virtues of their so-called adversaries than down 
to their faults? Why not utilise woman’s intuition, imagination, 
sentiment, sympathy and tact for the benefit of man? For 
real sociological success the reasoning and imaginative powers 
of the nation must both be brought into play. Who will deny that 
the intuitive and imaginative faculties are better developed in 

* The Position of Women in Indian Life. Longmans, 1911. 
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woman than in man? The value of intuition should not be under- 
rated. It was the greatest human guide before science appeared 
on the scene, and will always be the ally of science; we know, 
too, that one possessing it makes a greater scientist than one 
without it. To penetrate the tyranny of economics, to pierce the 
mask of freedom behind which that tyranny works, man needs 
the intuition of woman to reveal to him the deeper meaning of 
liberty, to enable him to apply the proper legislative remedy to 
secure it. As things stand, women through intuition often find 
out truth, but since without man’s co-operation they are seldom 
in a position to prove to his satisfaction that what they have 
discovered exists as a scientifically demonstrable fact, a valuable 
national asset is often lost. Woman’s flashes of insight might 
be more widely used for the benefit of the human race. 

Why should not man regulate woman’s sympathy also to his 
advantage? ‘True genius for sympathy is as rare among men as 
true genius for friendship. It is perhaps not generally known, 
even to the champions of woman’s cause in this country, that 
quite a generation before Englishmen established universities in 
India three sympathetic Englishwomen endeared the English 
nation to the Hindu by spending their time and energies in 
educating Hindu boys in the malarial districts of Bengal, before 
the days of railways and easy communications. I have published 
the facts elsewhere,* and instances could easily be multiplied 
of Englishwomen’s sympathetic influence in the Imperial con- 
solidation of India. Can the legislators afford to neglect the 
great source of strength which lies in woman’s sympathy? How 
long can economic forces alone control the processes of life? 
And how can the processes of life be ennobled without sympathy, 
both creative and formative? There is no doubt that a certain 
amount of brute force is absolutely necessary to back up law 
and order, but to prevent necessary brute force from degenerating 
into unnecessary brutality the head of man needs the co- 
operation of the heart of woman. Who can deny that but for 
the presence of Englishwomen in India to-day there would have 
been more unrest than now exists? Anyone who has gone deep 
into the question knows well that if clever women in this 
country had had a voice in the sympathetic administration of 
India, much of the unrest there would be a thing of the past. 
Without the Englishwoman’s kindly and unostentatious work in 
India the Englishman would have found himself in many hope- 
lessly awkward corners. Yet for every hundred volumes written 
in praise of the Englishman’s achievements in my native land 
is there one in honour of the Englishwoman? An instance 
may here be cited to show how Englishmen sometimes quietly 

* Indian Problems. John Murray, 1908. Pp. 200, 390. 
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take the glory to themselves without giving a due share to 
Englishwomen. Not only did an English lady originate the idea 
of the Imperial Service Troops, that army of the Indian Princes 
set apart for the defence of the Indian Empire, but she was 
instrumental in inducing his Highness the Nizam, the premier 
Indian Prince, whom she had known from boyhood, to start the 
scheme in 1885. She was daughter of the weli-known novelist 
and diplomatist Charles Lever, and her husband, Colonel 
Nevilie, was Commander of the Nizam’s Army. Mrs. Neville’s 
name does not go down to posterity as the founder of this great 
Imperial scheme. The credit went, of course, to men of the 
Indian Diplomatic Service! In addition to her many other 
qualities, it should be mentioned that all those, both English 
and Indian, who had the privilege of her acquaintance con- 
sidered her an ideal wife and mother. Her death occurred in 
1897, and within a week her husband died of a broken heart. 
With her decease her tact, ability, and force of character passed 
into oblivion. I lived at Hyderabad for years, where I knew 
this talented lady personally, and was often struck with her 
wonderful insight into Anglo-Indian politics. She frequently 
kept at bay many a distinguished member of the Indian Diplo- 
matic Service, and made her influence felt in the Imperial Council 
Chambers of distant Calcutta and Simla. It is not possible to 
write an accurate political history of Hyderabad during the last 
twenty years of her residence there without constantly including 
the name of this remarkable Englishwoman. Whatever may 
be said about the feminine emotions, and notwithstanding the 
language used against the sex by certain critics, some of my 
readers must have met women like Mrs. Neville, with definite 
political views based on strong, broad logic, who have made their 
voice heard with good effect in complicated problems and extorted 
the admiration of men. 

Since Western nations are at last gradually realising the value 
of sentiment as a motive power in politics, masculine political 
science, if it would prosper, must embrace a deep study of 
feminine nature, which values sentiment more than men value 
material gain. Woman’s sentiment is a valuable asset which 
might be used to benefit the human race. The peculiar qualities 
of woman when properly utilised by statesmanship have produced 
results nothing short of marvellous. Without the intuition, 
imagination, sentiment, sympathy, and tact of that noble woman 
Queen Victoria could the statecraft of the Englishmen of the 
Indian Civil, Diplomatic, and Military Services alone have con- 
solidated the Indian Empire? It was the Queen’s great power 
of making use of those womanly attributes in statecraft that 
enabled her to write her name in indelible characters in the 
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history of her mighty Eastern Empire, and endeared her to the 
Indian millions as ‘ Rani Turia’ of immortal fame. 

The great problem before the nation is how to devise meang 
to turn to account all the national assets. To achieve permanent 
nationa! solidarity, intellectual forces must work together with 
emotional forces. As the truest essence of a statesman’s eloquence 
is the power of appealing to emotion, so the chief secret of his 
success lies in utilising the national emotional forces. Is the 
present system of legislature profiting as much as it might by 
the great emotional forces which are such an important character. 
istic of woman? The spring of feminine emotion requires 
delicate handling, but, properly counterpoised by the reason of 
man, it will considerably improve the sociological structure. 

To enable society to endure, both the stimulating intellectual 
force of man and the soothing ethical influence of woman are 
necessary. The voice of woman, properly utilised, will add to 
the strength of the intellectual power of man; it will give human 
society a more mellow and tender spirit, thus bringing about an 
inner harmony which will make its structure lasting. To reduce 
friction between the sexes to a minimum, woman’s voice must 
be heard in adjusting parts of the legislative machinery for the 
national good. Let man effect the adjustment of the coarser 
forces, and let him take woman’s counsel when finer forces 
have to be brought under control. 

Statesmen should bear in mind that national homogeneity of 
thought does not mean only masculine homogeneity. From 
immemorial past the sexes have been, and always will be, as 
ballast to each other. Remembering that the happiness and 
greatness of a country do not depend so much on exports and 
imports as on the blending and balancing of its sociological forces, 
the dominant thought of the far-sighted statesman should be 
how to adjust the human ballast. To be successful, sociology 
must carefully knit feminine imagination into masculine reason, 
interweaving feminine mental energies cautiously into the old 
fabric of masculine sociological activities until the pattern is 
balanced and the texture uniform. Hasty patchwork will not 
do. Women, too, must help in blending their feminine intuition 
with man’s consummate political experience. The brain and 
energy of women must be set free to work for men’s benefit as 
well as for their own. 

As women in this country are in the majority, the vote might 
give them the control of the political machinery, a possibility to 
which men object, however remote it may be, but no exception 
need be taken to their having a voice in the repair and renewal 
of the sociological structure to which they contribute so greatly 
by virtue of their motherhood. Who can deny that even from 
the purely economic point of view man and woman are more 
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important to the nation than material wealth? One is amazed 
to read the unscientific dictum of the great scientist, Sir Almroth 
Wright, that woman is ‘an insolvent citizen.’* Does Sir 
Almroth Wright really think that the mothers contribute less 
towards the nation’s capital in the widest sense than the soldier, 
the sailor, the working man, or any other class? Woman's right 
to bear healthy children is far greater than man’s right to work. 
Therefore in the Council Chamber of the nation the interests of 
the mothers should come foremost. A representative Govern- 
ment, to be true to its name, should have adequate machinery 
to represent the interests of posterity, and all legislation should 
be framed with a view to safeguard the interests of the citizens 
yet to be born as well as of those now living. There are wrongs 
of a heartless economic system which woman might help to 
remedy ; her whole-hearted co-operation is necessary to humanise 
industry. Moreover, national existence depends not only on the 
existing men and women but on a continual supply of men and 
women of the right sort, and with the growth of discontent among 
women the home atmosphere will not always be conducive to 
the development of useful citizens. Should not everything pos- 
sible be done to insure a healthy home atmosphere for the coming 
generations? 

The nation must realise whither its steps are tending, for 
“no one goes so far as the man who doesn’t know where he is 
going.’* Man and woman are at the parting of the ways, and 
nothing will affect the destinies of Great Britain more deeply 
than a sex war. Touching, as it does, the very foundations of 
the State, the woman question should be handled with great 
care to avert that most disastrous of struggles. It should be 
the first duty of men, as well as of women, to pause and think 
how to revise their attitude towards each other in matters politi- 
cal. Unless and until women have a voice, many of them will 
never cease to believe that legislation is manipulated in such a 
way that, whether it is heads or tails, man wins and woman 
loses. The current of emotion is swelling, and cannot but affect 
the stream of intellect, if not of this generation then assuredly 
of the next. It is now for the legislators to direct this new tide 
into useful channels and thus obviate a national disaster. 

The world has advanced too far for the voice of any body of 
people to be limited by country, colour, creed, or sex. Feminine 
opinion will one day be organised, as man understands organisa- 
tion, and Government cannot ignore or defy the concerted opinion 
of such numbers. Would it not be better, then, for legislators 


* The Unexpurgated Case against Woman Suffrage, by Sir Almroth E. Wright. 


Constable and Co., 1913. P. 14. 
* Law and Public Opinion, by A. V. Dicey. Macmillan and Co., 1905. 


P. 230. 
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to lend a helping hand in organising feminine opinion and thus 
earn woman’s good will? ‘ After us the deluge’ should not be the 
motto of responsible statesmen. Neither drifting on one side 
nor importunity on the other should decide the issue. In this 
country, where opinion is constantly changing, it is no doubt 
very necessary that reforming fervour should be restrained by 
caution and respect for facts, but shirking responsibility is not 
statesmanship. If the legislators, in adjusting the balance of 
power between aristocracy and democracy, can accommodate 
themselves to economic conditions in a state of perpetual flux, 
there is no reason why they should stand aloof in, as it were, 
permanent isolation with reference to the feminine demand. 
It will not do to say that the burden of proof is on woman, and 
that she has not made out a good case for herself. She may 
equally retort that man, who claims to be superior, should 
voluntarily take the burden from her shoulders and solve a 
problem which is not for her benefit alone but for that of the 
whole nation. 

The Englishman objects to woman being his ruler, as 
with the vote he thinks she might be, since she is in the majority ; 
the woman Suffragist, on the other hand, refuses to continue his 
servant, which she says is her position, without a voice in national 
affairs. Is it not possible to make woman his political ally, an 
ally who will be powerful for good and powerless for harm, an 
ally who will receive a political training, to form a political 
alliance between man and woman which will not in any way 
compel the woman indifferent to politics to take part in them, 
and which cannot rationally be objected to by Suffragists or anti- 
Suffragists, or by either political party? 

Eight times Woman Suffrage Bills have been before Parlia- 
ment ; ‘votes’ and ‘no votes’ have been the cry of supporters 
and opponents respectively. But the question is, should women 
prefer to have votes without voice, or voice without votes? There 
is not much use in having votes if they cannot be translated 
into voice, or in having voice if it is to depend on quantity of 
heads and not on quality, for the simple reason that maternity 
and domestic duties must always prevent a very large number 
of women from taking active part in politics. Therefore the 
power of woman’s voice does not lie in any scheme in which 
numbers of votes count. Instead, then, of seeking mere theore- 
tical equality by votes, which represent the bottom rung of the 
political ladder, should not women aim at practical equality of 
opportunity at the topmost rung of that ladder—the Cabinet? 

My proposal is that in order to give woman, the late starter 
in political work, a fair chance without the possibility of handi- 
capping man, there should be a Cabinet Minister, aided by an 
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Advisory Council, to look after women’s interests. The Council 
should be supple and strong, influential enough to inspire 
confidence, and at the same time small enough to agree easily. 
It should consist of twelve members assisted by an experienced 
secretary and a librarian. Out of the twelve members eight 
might be women and four men, half the number of each to be 
nominated by the Government and the other half to be elected 
by prominent organisations connected with woman’s welfare. 
Both the Cabinet Minister and the secretary to be men of official 
experience, but the President always to be a woman. The 
President to be elected annually by the members themselves. 
With a woman President and a majority of two-thirds among 
the members, women should have ample opportunity to make 
their talents and influence felt. ‘The appointment of members 
might be for three or five years, as would be decided, neither the 
change of the Cabinet Minister in charge nor the change of 
Government to affect their position, thus allowing women’s 
interests a continuous policy, and ensuring that their cause would 
always be free from the detrimental influence of party politics. 
Members of the Council to be ineligible for seats in the House of 
Commons, but with a view to conducting the meetings of the 
Council in consonance with Parliamentary tradition preference 
among men members might be given to ex-members of Parlia- 
ment. Every member to have an annual allowance of 400I. as 
members of Parliament now receive. Members to attend weekly 
meetings. Women members to be selected as far as possible 
from different social and intellectual classes, the object of the 
scheme being to blend in due proportion the activities of the 
feminine brain as found in every walk of life, and the growing 
difficulties of the woman question being only properly solvable 
by the hearty co-operation of various sections representing diver- 
gent feminine interests. ‘Women members to be carefully chosen 
from among those who have already made a reputation for 
their power to master principles and grasp essential details, and 
who have also had experience of man’s way of handling them, 
for they will have to discuss matters with men members trained 
to Parliamentary tradition and used to what man has been 
accustomed to call official business routine. The names of the 
members should be such as to afford a guarantee of stability 
and. continuity of policy. Great care should be taken to select 
none who are unable to conceal their mental angularities. A subtle 
network of confidence should bind the sexes on the Council. The 
secretary should have a reputation not only for acuteness, caution, 
and precision, but for ability to work in harmony with others. 
He must have an eye for the shadows of a shade, since that 
is a necessity in discussing with women matters affecting 
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feminine psychology. In brief, he should have undergone the 
mollifying influence of age and experience before he is selected 
for so unique a post. 

The Council is not to be a phantom Council like the Treasury 
Board. Under efficient management, with a strong corps of well- 
trained, permanent officials, and with a coherent general policy, 
the new department for woman’s voice ought to make its exist- 
ence felf in twelve months. It should be able in time to guide 
the House on all important points affecting women’s interests, 
and allow itself to be guided by it. It should be worked in such 
a way as to give women as clear a conception of their responsi- 
bility towards the State as of their rights. To lighten the task 
of the Cabinet Minister in charge, it should gradually be made a 
woman’s working Cabinet, with a keen eye for the general drift 
of affairs, and representing the microcosm of English feminine 
life and ideals. Burke has said ‘ The virtue, spirit, and essence 
of a House of Commons consists in its being the express image 
of the feelings of the nation,’ * and similarly the woman’s depart- 
ment of the Cabinet should express the image of the English- 
woman in virtue, spirit, and essence. 

Besides the twelve members, any man or woman of the 
outside public interested in strengthening woman’s voice in the 
administrative machinery should have opportunities of represent- 
ing his or her views by means of a memorandum to the Council.. 
Under my scheme, therefore, any woman with brains, whether 
married or unmarried, could make herself useful in the national 
interests. If the majority of the Advisory Council decided, the 
writer of an approved memorandum would be invited to discuss 
his or her proposals before the Council. Thus every fact and 
phase of opinion could easily reach the Advisory Council, and 
through the new Cabinet Minister in question, the House of 
Commons. A certain number of members might be deputed to 
confer with writers of approved memoranda in different parts of 
the United Kingdom, if those writers could not conveniently come 
to the Woman’s Office for a conference. In such case all expenses 
of the members would be paid by the State, as would the expenses 
of writers of approved memoranda who might be ‘invited to attend 
the Woman’s Office. Writers of memoranda of special practical 
utility should be encouraged by money grants, or, in the case of 
those who would not care to receive money, in such other manner 
as might suit the circumstances of the particular case. The 
approved memoranda would be printed in the annual reports of 
the department, to be presented as Blue-books to both Houses 
of Parliament. 

The Advisory Council should seek expert advice and explore 

* Works of Edmund Burke. London : Rivington, 1808. Vol. ii. p, 288. 
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specialised stores of information to obviate the risk of falling 
victims to political or economic quackery. From the practical 
politician’s point of view there is a scantiness of data from which 
to work out thoroughly matters affecting women’s interests. It 
should be the duty of the Council to fill up any hiatus of this kind, 
for unless proper data are forthcoming the high constructive 
ability of the champions of woman’s cause cannot be of much 
avail. Efforts should be made to obtain copious information on 
women’s work to enable a large and luminous view to be obtained 
of those hidden but far-reaching forces that lie beneath the 
movement. There should be a well-stocked library attached to 
the Council, with an experienced librarian, who could direct 
members, at a minute’s notice, to volumes containing necessary 
information concerning subjects under debate. Instead of 
hammering for years at the shell by amateurs, an attempt would 
thus be made by sociological experts to get at the kernel of the 
question. For a sound political forecast all the conditions would 
require to be carefully studied, information supplied by women’s 
associations being verified, and, if necessary, supplemented 
from official sources, to bring out the whole truth. Great care 
should be taken not only accurately to ascertain feminine opinion 
but also to find out the process by which that opinion has been 
created—a factor on which its stability would greatly depend. 

The new Cabinet Minister should have had ample leisure to 
educate himself in true statesmanship, and his taste should lie 
outside the sphere of party politics. I do not forget the fact that 
it is more difficult to find a politician detached from a party cry 
than a courtier unspoiled by court, or a clergyman untouched by 
clericalism, but under my scheme the greatest sociological issue 
should be raised above the dust-storms of party controversy. A 
Minister of a cautiously discriminative habit of mind, without 
predilection for any political faction, would soon give this outline 
more definite shape and form, while keeping in view that refine- 
ment and delicacy which appeal so much to women. Entrusted 
to a philosophic statesman who knows that his first allegiance is 
to humanity, the case for woman would not develop into a case 
against man, since loyalty to humanity means no sex war but a 
smoothing of all differences between the sexes. The Minister so 
selected should have a reputation for sympathy with woman’s 
desire for a voice in public affairs, as unless the work is congenial 
to him he will not be of much use. 

The exponent of such a potent movement must be a man who 
thoroughly understands all the forces making for good, and 
knows how to guide tactfully the forces which at present are 
against law and order. Holding feminine imagination well in 
hand, with a firm but light touch, such a politician could keep 
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women away from economic heresies and sentimental vagaries. 
Thus the voice of feminine sentiment would be heard in Parlia- 
ment through the lips of reason. If the new Minister were an 
imaginative speaker, fitted to touch the emotions, so much the 
better. While restraining passion and clipping the wings of 
extravagant idealism to suit the conditions of a practical world, 
he should yet be able to put enough force and fire into his utter- 
ances to satisfy those who for years have given the woman 
question sustained and searching thought. He should be a man 
who has the ear of the House. His function may be both executive 
and regulative, for he will have to adjust multifarious activities 
in diverse ways. He will control the handling of statistics and 
the editing of the Blue-books of his department. Under his 
guidance the secretary will from time to time issue Press com- 
muniqués to keep the national mind alert on the question. 

General ministerial responsibility and the better defined and 
well-concentrated responsibility of a Cabinet Minister are two 
different things. It would not be fair to offer the woman’s cause 
any but a Cabinet Minister, for it is only the Cabinet that can 
produce harmony between the executive and the legislature. 
Without a Cabinet Minister as the pivot round which the whole 
machinery could revolve, this scheme would not be very success- 
ful. The function of the Cabinet Minister is to act ‘in his own 
department as the recognised agent of his colleagues in that 
particular department, subject, however, to inquiry and control 
by the whole body.’’ A Cabinet Minister’s power is of the widest 
scope. He alone is in a position to unravel international compli- 
cations with regard to the two all-absorbing subjects affecting 
women—viz. female sweating and the white slave traffic, the 
intricacies of which are increasing under modern conditions with 
enormous rapidity. To watch over the scattered and tangled 
interests of Englishwomen throughout the Empire a Cabinet 
Minister is really needed. An experienced Minister, not only 
in the Cabinet but of it—admitted to the confidential conclave— 
with an authoritative bureau, would soon be able to give woman 
a potent voice in the affairs of her country. Besides, an experi- 
enced Cabinet Minister would be able to restrain any tendency 
to over-statement, for nothing discredits a cause more than 
unwarrantable exaggeration. 

What women are claiming is abstract political freedom : what 
they need is concrete emancipation from economic and other 
bondage. The catchwords of vote and equality have an excellent 
ring, but what is really required is a door to be opened, a seat 
to be offered in the Cabinet to a new Minister with only one 


* The Government of England, by W. E. Hearn. Longmans, 1887. Second 
edition, p. 222. 
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portfolio labelled woman’s voice, a Minister who will, so to say, 
stand as a sympathetic interpreter in Parliament of all the 
feminine forces of sentiment and intellect in the land. It will 
be his business, with the aid of a permanent staff, to make 
a network of rules and regulations to hedge round everything 
that can legitimately lay claim to consideration as affecting 
women’s welfare, to put women’s interests in their true perspec- 
tive, to clear them from party feeling an. sentimentality, leaving 
only untarnished sentiment pure and noble. The House will 
thus be able to judge the whole phenomena of the case. Having 
a Cabinet Minister with a separate portfolio to watch over 
women’s welfare, the Cabinet will not be so sorely taxed to 
adjust the divergent details of sex interests in the legislation of 
the country, while at the same time a Cabinet Minister will be 
able to keep a constant and close watch over masculine privi- 
leges. The relative influence of the Minister over the Council 
and the Council over the Minister will greatly depend on person- 
ality. Clever women should not rest satisfied until they exact 
from men a reputation for political aptitude and weight, as did 
Mrs. Neville at Hyderabad, who knew by intuition how to lead 
Englishmen of the Indian Diplomatic Service by unconscious 
steps to her intuitive conclusion. In a clever woman’s hands no 
man is really unmanageable, but a Cabinet Minister needs to be 
managed. 

Women’s talents have been utilised before in the service of 
the State. Women have not only taken part in Departmental 
Committees but have also sat on Royal Commissions to the 
advantage of the legislature. What my scheme suggests is that, 
instead of having them as temporary advisers to the Government, 
there should be adequate means of profiting by their services as 
permanent counsellors to the State. The proposal is not in 
woman’s interests alone but also in man’s. It does not involve a 
momentous and sudden shifting of the political centre of gravity. 
It isnot weaving a feminine Utopia. It is in consonance with the 
spirit of the governance of England. There are no deep-rooted 
historical associations to militate against this simple project. 
There will be no violence to history, no outrage to existing insti- 
tutions. Even the most austere and unbending champion of the 
British Constitution could hardly object to a voice for women 
without votes—and through a man Cabinet Minister. 

The British Constitution, being unwritten and therefore 
flexible, is well adapted for incorporating new machinery to 
meet additional pressure of circumstances. Its undefined nature 
gives ampler room for such adjustment than the written Consti- 
tutions of other countries with their hard-and-fast rules. As an 
acute American observer says, the British Constitution is not 
Vor. LXXIV—No. 441 38 
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logical but scientific. ‘It has grown up by a continual series of 
adaptations to existing needs.’ * Under proper direction it should 
continue to be what it has always been, not a rigid machine but 
a living thing, quite capable of gradual alteration so as to make 
room for woman’s voice. It has always gone on suiting itself 
to circumstances as these have arisen. For instance, there used 
to be a rule that members of the Privy Council should be Chris- 
tians and born within these islands,’ but the present Government 
have appointed an Indian gentleman who is neither a Christian 
nor born in the British Isles as member not merely of the Privy 
Council but actually of the select body known as the Judicial 
Committee of that Council which hears appeals from the High 
Courts of India. Nor is there anything unprecedented in a section 
of people within the Empire without Parliamentary votes being 
represented by a Cabinet Minister. The Secretary of State for 
India is a Cabinet Minister appointed to look after the interests of 
over three hundred million people in India who have no Parlia- 
mentary vote. Similarly, the Colonial Secretary, also a Cabinet 
Minister, is entrusted with the welfare of millions of British 
subjects in the Crown Colonies, who, like the natives of India, are 
ruled directly from London without having any votes in Parlia- 
ment. Why not, then, a Cabinet Minister to represent the 
interests of voteless women at Westminster? 

By appointing two natives of India as members of the Council 
of India in Whitehall, at the same salary as Englishmen on it, 
the Liberal Government have given an opportunity to the native 
Indian to represent the native view of India at the topmost rung 
of the Indian administrative ladder. British statesmen are second 
to none in the world in their sense of justice. If they will do 
this for Indians, can they reasonably object to their own women 
having a similar opportunity? Surely when a practical scheme 
is put forward it will gain a hearing ! 

It has often been emphasised that the Cabinet is a unity. 
According to Mr. Gladstone ‘while each Minister is an adviser 
of the Crown, the Cabinet is a unity, and none of its members 
can advise as an individual, without, or in opposition actual or 
presumed to, his colleagues.’*° Lord Morley, too, wrote : ‘ The 
Cabinet is a unit—a unit as regards the sovereign, and a unit as 
regards the legislature. . . . The first mark of the Cabinet, as 
that institution is now understood, is united and indivisible 
responsibility.’** In the case of the present Cabinet, however, 
e The ea a of England, by A. L. Lowell. Macmillan and Co. 

. pets Settlement, 1700. Section 5. 
- a of Past Years, 1875-8, by W. E. Gladstone. John Murray, 1879. 
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this unity is by no means complete, for, as far as votes for women 
are concerned, Sir Edward Grey from his seat on the Treasury 
Bench has opposed Mr. Asquith on female suffrage. But a 
Cabinet Minister to represent woman’s voice cannot possibly dis- 
turb the homogeneity of the Cabinet. If it is considered already 
too unwieldy, perhaps one of the Ministers who have little or no 
work, such as the Lord Privy Seal, the Lord President of the 
Council, or the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, might 
retire from the Cabinet to allow the Englishwoman’s voice to be 
adequately heard; or the Postmaster-General, who is only a 
revenue collector like the chairman of the Customs Board, or the 
chairman of the Inland Revenue, neither of whom is in the 
Cabinet, might withdraw. 

A few words to trace the gradual evolution of some of the 
present Cabinet Ministers will show how pressure of circum- 
stances has been met. In 1695 the Board of Trade and 
Plantations was revived by William the Third. With the loss 
of America a separate Secretariat was abolished and the Home 
Office was entrusted in 1783 with the charge of the Colonies. 
In 1794 a new Secretary of State for War was created, to whom 
in 1801 Colonial affairs were made over. The pressure of the 
Crimean War separated the Colonies from the War Office in 
1854, and a separate Secretary for the Colonies was created. 
The Local Government Board, as it is now called, was created 
in 1871. The Secretary for Scotland came into existence in 
1885. Formerly his work was done by the Home Secretary. 
The Board of Agriculture was constituted so late as 1889, and 
ten years later, in 1899, the Board of Education was created. 
Pressure of circumstances has steadily increased the number of 
Cabinet Ministers. William Pitt had only six colleagues, a 
generation ago there were seldom over sixteen, and in recent 
years a few more have been added. Since the Reform Acts of 
1867 and 1884 the Cabinet and the constituencies have been more 
closely linked than before, with the result that the Cabinet instead 
of depending on Parliament now dominates it. 

A few more instances of the elasticity of the British Constitu- 
tion and also of the great power of the Prime Minister may here 
be given. It is a common rule that every Cabinet Minister 
should be a member of one or other House of Parliament, but 
to suit public interests various Governments have made excep- 
tions even to this apparently hard-and-fast regulation. In 1845 
Sir Robert Peel included Mr. Gladstone in his Cabinet, though 
the latter was not then a member of Parliament, and actually 
refused to seek re-election at Newark. In 1880 Sir William 
Harcourt was Home Secretary, though for some time not an 
M.P. In 1887 Mr. Goschen was appointed Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, though not a member of Parliament. Things para- 
doxical are not wanting in the Constitution. The designation of 
Prime Minister does not occur in Acts of Parliament. The Premier 
has no duties prescribed by any Statute, neither has his place 
been recognised by law. His position is, however, now growing 
gradually less anomalous by ‘ Prime Minister’ being occasionally 
mentioned in the London Gazette. 

The Prime Minister’s powers are greater than those of the 
American President or even of the Kaiser. In Lord Morley’s 
picturesque phraseology, he is ‘the keystone of the Cabinet 
arch,’ and without counterworking the Cabinet he could if he 
chose easily handle the resultant of the process of feminine 
educational and economic evolution. Though it is not easy to 
regard politics with the eye of a philosopher, yet the task is not 
beyond the intellectual capacity of the Premier and his col- 
leagues. People with limited mental energy like to look at 
things from the old point of view because it is so much more 
comfortable. But Mr. Asquith’s mind is flexible, for it is seen 
every day that he seizes new points of view and is always devis- 
ing new expedients to suit new circumstances. He has shown 
consummate skill in managing the legislature and holding 
together the Cabinet and Coalition forces. Like Mr. Gladstone 
he has carried through sweeping changes in the Constitution. 
He is not wanting in courage, for in handling the Parliament 
Bill and the Home Rule Bill he took not only his official power 
but the political reputation of his whole life into his hands. Since 
his accession to power the centre of political gravity has percep- 
tibly shifted, and the woman question has also appeared in 
different perspective. It cannot be denied that he has ability 
to read the signs of the times, to perceive the forces at work 
which sway the mind of woman. He recognises no doubt that 
the present age has to copa not only with new material require- 
ments but with new shades of national feeling. In his survey of 
the woman suffrage problem last May he displayed remarkable 
caution, but statesmen should always be able to show that it is 
their honest purpose to clear up a question, and whether regarded 
from the higher ethical plane or as a vitally important device 
of political strategy the solution of this difficulty is one that 
should appeal to him. 

There is no necessity for fine-drawn ingenuity in defence of 
my scheme; there are plenty of arguments in its favour with 
weight and substance in them. It is a proposal of which both 
parties may approve, it is easily adjustable to the ebb and flow 
of feminine public opinion, and its silent process of growth is 
not likely to disturb the psychological attitude of the opponents 
of the woman movement. It obviates the necessity of the dila- 
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tory processes of the Mandate, or the Referendum, or the 
impracticable Initiative. It fits in with the spirit of the British 
Constitution, it is a fair compromise between conflicting opinions, 
and—the most important factor in a compromise—it humiliates 
neither party in the heated controversy. It offers a solution 
which does not involve the Government in a loss of reputation 
for consistency. Opening an avenue like this would not be 
bowing to the storm, since it would not be giving women the 
vote, the question on which the storm has been raised. It would 
repair one rift in the lute of the Cabinet, no small gain to that 
body which represents unity in diversity. It would be a clever 
stroke of policy which might move numbers of women towards 
the Government. 

Mr. Gladstone had the gift of doing excellently even what 
he hated to do. His followers are not asked to do a hateful 


thing, but one which should appeal to Liberal instincts. It is. 


to be hoped that both political parties, as well as both the pro- 
vote and anti-vote factions, will with open mind consider the 
underlying principles of my proposal—an expedient at once 
extremely simple and effective, which those who have studied the 
subtle points of constitutional practice will see no difficulty in 
adopting. There is indeed no reason why a question of such 
vital importance should be delayed until the next election. It 
is a measure which might be discussed in Parliament during the 
approaching session. 

My scheme is a flexible one, for the Minister in charge could 
always alter the working of it according to changing circum- 
stances. The cost would be infinitesimal compared to the 
advantages it presents. Though it would be premature to 
indulge in bold and over-sanguine anticipation as to its effect, 
it is in any case calculated to transfer a subject of vital import- 
ance from the hands of amateurs to those more qualified, by 
training and access to official machinery, to deal with it. At 
present the lurking disbelief in feminine wisdom and cohesion 
obstructs action, but under my scheme men may wring out by 
the hard logic of facts whatever truth there is in the logic of 
theories proposed by women. The execution will be directed by 
men experienced in politics who are not disposed to underrate 
the difficulties of complicated economic and legislative machinery, 
and who will give it the bolder and broader handling that is 
required. 

My scheme will not supply the remedy through that medium 
which the leaders of the suffrage movement want, but will when 
properly worked afford the specific which the case needs. It is 
the statesman’s duty to see not so much what some women want 
as what all women need, whether they clamour for it or not. 
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Edmund Burke said to his constituents at Bristol: ‘Your 
representative owes you not industry only but his judgment, 
and he betrays, instead of serving you, if he sacrifices it to your 
opinion.”** Lord Morley, too, the great intellectual democrat, 
speaking in the House of Lords on the Reference to the People 
Bill, emphasised the view that the Government should consider 
not what the people want but ‘ what they believe, after the best 
search, inquiry and deliberation, is for the good government of 
the country.’** There will be practically no sort of feminine 
activity which cannot be covered by this scheme. Through it 
the voices of reproach will be stilled which say that woman’s 
brain has no scope. It will give women a voice in national 
affairs, and the nation will have abundant choice in the services 
of women of all classes, from the gifted peeress to the shrewd 
factory girl. Women with brains need a clear field and equal 
opportunities with man to compete for the prizes. They need 
to educate themselves politically, not only to remedy present sex 
disabilities but to save posterity from them. It would surely be 
hardly fair to clever women that the pace of all their sex should 
be fixed by the capacity of the mediocre majority for whom the 
political atom, the vote, was created! My scheme, however; 
would handicap no one, and should afford scope for all talent. 
It should offer facilities for utilising the gifts of women with a 
taste for politics, as well as the intuition of the most womanly 
women. 

There are corners in modern civilisation where man with his 
boasted statistics fails, but which woman, with the pellucid 
waters of her soul, may touch with life, cleanse of defilement, 
and set up a tenet of hope as a beacon of encouragement. Most 
of us recognise that in the imperfect state of human civilisation 
the spirit of frank discussion between the sexes cannot be carried 
very far, since many subjects cannot be turned inside out publicly 
by men in the presence of women untrained to politics; but 
unless the inside of certain questions can be made to look as 
clean as the outside, there will always be room for suspicion that 
the interior is not so spotless as it might be. The new Women’s 
Council will afford opportunities to thresh out such matters. If 
it is the duty of every sturdy Englishman to give his life to save 
the material flag of England from being trailed in the dust, 
surely it is his duty to see that the moral flag of England is 
always proudly flying to the admiration of the world! The 
power of moral forces is in the long run greater than the forces 
of political economy. When the Englishman’s vote is backed 


32 Works of Edmund Burke. London : Rivington, 1808. Vol. ii. p. 19. 
13 Vide The Times, March 29, 1911, p. 12, col. 4. 
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by the Englishwoman’s voice it will give the nation a moral 
strength hitherto unknown. 

Indifference to the woman question exhibits a lamentable lack 
of acquaintance with modern conditions. It should be realised 
that it is as necessary to consolidate a legitimate working 
partnership between man and woman as it is imperative to 
break up illegitimate unworkable partfership between money 
and power. It may be that anger and suspicion, suspending 
the reign of reason, have im certain quarters helped to 
twist and alter facts till a proper solution of the problem 
seems impossible, but the attitude of the nation will 
improve if the leaders recognise not merely the bonds of 
interest but also the bonds of sentiment between the sexes. 
Sentiment must be met by sentiment. The question should be 
approached not with the idea of belittling it but with ennobling 
inspiration which alone effectually touches the right chord of 
the feminine heart. That will evoke new feelings and turn the 
emotional wave into fresh channels. 

‘It is not numbers which should tell, but moral weight. 
Not to have a vote does not make an ‘inferior being’; not to 
have a voice in national affairs is certainly sad. Women of 
talent, character, and force should all join hands in favour of 
a practical scheme for early assuring them a voice in the legisla- 
ture, even if the word ‘ vote’ be not included in it, otherwise 
merely good intentions would only mean failure, and it would be 
very mortifying to discover too late that defeat was due to in- 
capacity to translate good intentions into practical means towards 
the great end in view. 

Since the destinies of England and India have been inter- 
woven by Providence I trust these few suggestions of an Indian 
fellow-subject will be taken by British readers in the friendly 
spirit in which they are offered, and that my scheme, as an 
easy way out of the vote tangle, will receive attention with a 
view to prompt action. I submit that my plan will give 
women not a feeble but a potent voice; will give it in less time 
than the vote would; will produce a maximum result for a 
minimum exertion. To my proposal the anti-Suffragists cannot 
object, and Government can easily adjust it to the present 
machinery without passing any complicated Bill. Even if later 
on it were decided to give women the supposed panacea for all 
mortal evils, the vote, mine might serve as a tentative measure 
to focus facts and opinions on the woman question, thus saving 
much valuable time from being wasted in acrimonious sex war. 


S. M. Mirra. 
** Development of Hungarian Liberty, by Count Andréesy. P. 165. 
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THE NEW SPIRIT IN FRENCH 
LITERATURE 


CHARLES PEGUY 


A LEADING characteristic of that reawakening of France to which 
the present writer drew attention in the July number of the Nine- 
teenth Century is the renascence of the national religion. 
Catholicism has weathered many storms in France, of which the 
Albigeois heresy, destroyed by the sword of Simon de Montfort at 
the instigation of St. Dominic, the exile of the Popes in Avignon, 
the wars of religion that devastated the country from the reign 
of Charles the Ninth to that of Henry the Fourth, the menace 
of the Gallican schism under Louis the Fourteenth, the persecu- 
tion of Christianity under the Revolution, were the most memor- 
able. And from all these storms the Church escaped, not only 
unscotched but with enhanced power and prestige. Some 
historians have regretted the failure of the Gallican movement 
which culminated in the famous Declaration of the Four Articles 
in 1682; but subsequent events have shown that the Roman See 
was right in its view of the matter, and that Bossuet and his 
colleagues were mistaken. It is certain that the Church would 
never have resisted so successfully the terrible storm of the 
Revolution had she not had her point d’appui outside France; 
and the same is true of the much less violent storm of recent 
years, that broke out with the passing of the Law of Association 
in 1901, and attained its climax with the visit of the President 
of the Republic to the Quirinal in 1904, and the passing of the 
Law of Separation in 1905. 

Politicians in France might have learned something from 
history ; if they had, the world would probably have been spared 
the spectacle of those anticlerical campaigns which sought to 
introduce the spirit of the sixteenth century into the twentieth. 
But the politicien professionnel in France is as impermeable to 
experience as the most primitive representatives of the human 
race. How could he otherwise have imagined that the anti- 
clerical campaign started by Waldeck-Rousseau, and continued 
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with a fanaticism that knew no obstacle by MM. Combes and 
Clemenceau, should be more successful than the campaigns of 
former days, the unsatisfactory results of which are set forth in 
the merciless record of history? It is the merest truism to say 
that the blood of martyrs is the seed of every faith ; and although 
the age of martyrs and autos-da-fé is now happily past, every 
persecution produces consequences favourable to the persecuted. 
During some thousands of years this lesson has been consistently 
and unremittingly faught; yet will mankind not learn it, and 
mankind still believes to-day that violence is the wisest policy. 
It is such, truly, if it be carried out to its extreme consequences, 
that is to say, to the total annihilation of those against whom 
it is directed. Such violence as this proved very efficacious 
against the Albigeois heresy, even as it most effectually cleansed 
Spain of almost every trace of Protestantism and Judaism. But 
the watere*-down violence of England in Ireland, of Prussia in 
Poland, of the anticlerical factions in France, is worse than 
useless from the point of view of its advocates. Violence must 
be pushed to its farthest limits, or it must not be resorted to at 
all. And as such wholesale annihilations as those resorted to 
by the Spanish Inquisition, or by Philippe-le-Bel when he 
massacred the Knights Templars, or by Cromwell at Drogheda 
and Wexford, are scarcely possible in the twentieth century, 
violence as a means of government should be definitely relegated 
to the museum of historical curiosities. 

The antichristian persecution of MM. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
Combes, and Clemenceau, as might easily have been foreseen, 
has resulted in a strengthening of the Church in France—in a 
strengthening alike of her legal position and of her inner life. 
The short-sighted bigotry of Radical politicians has destroyed, 
by the Law of Separation, all those guarantees against clerical 
aggression which the ancien régime had found it necessary to 
set up, and which Napoleon maintained. The Pragmatique de 
Saint-Louis, the Pragmatique de Charles VII, the Concordat 
of Francis the First, the essential principles of which were con- 
firmed by the Concordat of 1801: all these safeguards of the 
rights of the civil power have been wholly ignored by the absurd 
legislation of 1905. Absurd is not too strong a word to use con- 
cerning a law which, after declaring that the State henceforth 
ignored the Church, proceeded to draw up a minute programme 
of government for the latter, and which, to make matters worse, 
took no account of the Roman See—that is to say, of the unique 
source of ecclesiastical authority. Francis the First or Louis 
the Fourteenth or Napoleon might negotiate with Rome—such 
negotiations were quite beneath the dignity of the pothouse 
politicians and penny-a-line scribblers who organised the Separa- 
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tion of 1905. Naturally the law remained a dead letter, since 
Rome refused to accept it, and the attempt made by M. Henri 
des Houx to succeed there where Louis the Fourteenth and 
Bossuet had failed, and to detach the Church of France from 
the Apostolic See, failed very dismally. 

The Concordat of 1516, drawn up under Francis the First, 
and that of 1801, drawn up under the Consulate, gave to the 
State the right of nominating the Bishops, Abbots, and other 
high Church dignitaries; the only right recognised to the Pope 
was that of ratification. This ancient privilege of the civil power 
has been abrogated by the law of 1905; since this law came into 
force, the Pope is free to nominate whomsoever he may choose 
to the French bishoprics. Personally we think the régime of 
separation between State and Church to be per se the only 
possible régime in this age of ours; we think that it is infinitely 
more advantageous for the Church not to be shackled by the 
civil power, and that it is far better and juster that the State 
should not be identified with any religion. But what is to be 
said of the foresight and sagacity of those anticlerical politicians 
in France, who, wishing to deal the Church a mortal blow, have 
given her liberty and independence such as she never enjoyed in 
French history? 

The legal position of the Church in regard to the State is 
thus to-day far better than it was formerly, when the relations 
between the two powers were determined by the Concordat, by 
reason of the fact that the Church is to-day wholly free, liberated 
from all control on the part of the State. Such independence 
cannot be considered to have been paid for too dearly by the 
sacrifice of vast material interests. But the persecution instituted 
by Radica! Electoral Committees and Masonic Lodges, in very 
feeble imitation of the great work accomplished by the grands 
ancétres of the Terreur, has had another result, which could 
equally have been foreseen: that of developing immensely the - 
inner life of the Church, of increasing considerably the number 
of her adherents, of gaining for her a sympathetic hearing in 
circles hitherto markedly hostile to religious belief.  Anti- 
clericalism as a doctrine was never shared by a considerable 
number of Frenchmen; it was essentially an artificial political 
agitation, the success of which was due to the indifferentism 
and apathy of the majority of the nation, alike in matters reli- 
gious and in matters political. But where it was a force, was 
precisely among the educated youth, among the jeunesse intellec- 


2 We must lay especial stress on the words per se. Approval of the régime 
of separation between Church and State per se does not by any means imply 
approval of the French Law of Separation of 1905, which was a law of spoliation 
and robbery. But the régime of separation works excellently in the United 
States and in Belgium. 
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tuelle, of the country. In these circles, among those who were 
prepared for life by the universities and the various Ecoles 
supérieures, among the future professors and lawyers and 
engineers and men of letters ¢ tutti quanti, antagonism to the 
Church, to her dogmas and to her discipline, was particularly 
violent. Christianity was in these circles generally held to be 
a worn out and degraded superstition. And it is in these very 
circles that we can notice, within the last eight or ten years, 
the setting in of a current of ideas distinctly favourable, not only 
to religious beliefs as such, but to the distinctive teaching of 
Catholicism. Whereas pronounced hostility to Christianity in 
any form was the fashion among the jeunesse intellectuelle at 
the beginning of the century, scarcely any trace of such hostility 
can be found there to-day. Not only has the number of believers 
—and by believers we mean practical believers who partake of 
the Sacraments of the Church—increased in a surprising propor- 
tion, but even among non-believers we find to-day hardly any 
hostility to religion. Those who do not believe are simply 
indifferent, and a great number of them recognise willingly the 
legitimacy of beliefs to which they merely refuse their positive 
adherence. The Action francaise, which has a considerable 
number of friends among the jeunesse intellectuelle, expressly 
enunciates the doctrine of the sociological necessity of religion, 
whilst leaving all theological problems aside. On the other 
hand, the Sillon, founded by M. Marc Sangnier, and the Semaines 
sociales, which are directly under the control of the Bishops, 
have done an immense work in deepening the spiritual life of 
the educated youth of the country, and in sowing the seed which 
will ripen in later years to a magnificent harvest for the Church 
of France. 


Il 


What we may rightly call the new spirit in France could 
not but exert a marked influence on French literature. It is not, 
of course, our intention to go now into this exceedingly 
vast subject, but to deal more particularly with the works of a 
writer who may be regarded as one of the pioneers of the Catholic, 
mystical, ‘ anti-intellectual’ literature that characterises the 
jeunesse intellectuelle of to-day. Not that M. Charles Péguy 
im any way monopolises this literature; there are other 
writers, poets like MM. Paul Claudel, Francis Jammes, 
and Emile Verhaeren, novelists like MM. Romain Rolland, 
Ernest Psichari, and André Gide, story-tellers like the late 
Charles-Louis Philippe, psychologists like M. André Suarés, who 
are likewise in varying degrees characteristic of the new school. 
But one of the most eminent masters of the latter, one of the 
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foremost pioneers of the movement, is incontestably M. Charles 
Péguy. He is, and for some time past has been, a guide and 
educator of the élite of French youth. And it is time that his 
name be known in England, in the friendly and allied country, 
where interest must necessarily be taken in everything that occurs 
on the southern side of the Channel. 

M. Charles Péguy, who is perhaps the greatest French poet 
now living, despite the fact that the Académie frangaise most 
unjustly refused him the Grand Prix de Littérature some years 
ago (a prize which the same Académie awarded in 1913 to 
M. Péguy’s disciple, M. Romain Rolland), is himself no longer 
one of the ‘ youth.’ He is to-day on the shady side of forty, 
and after nearly twenty years of labour is only now beginning 
to earn the fruits of that labour in the shape of well-deserved, 
if somewhat tardy, fame. M. Péguy has himself evolved, like 
every man worth his salt he has ‘ moved on,’ yielding : himself 
unconsciously to a current that he has done so much to develop 
subsequently. In 1900 he founded the Cahiers de la Quinzaine, 
@ review of politics, sociology, literature, and kindred matters; 
he has edited it ever since, and has raised it to the foremost rank 
among first-class reviews in Paris. During the first years of 
their publication, the Cahiers de la Quinzaine manifested pro- 
nouncedly Socialistic tendencies ; and this is not to be wondered 
at, seeing that such tendencies enjoyed extraordinary favour 
among the jeunesse intellectuelle at that: period. Among the 
contributors who responded to M. Péguy’s call we find M. Jaurés, 
M. Emile Vandervelde, M. Charles Guieysse, M. Georges Sorel, 
M. Bernard Lazare, M. Anatole France, M. Gabriel Trarieux, 
M. Romain Rolland, M. Paul Desjardins, M. André Suarés—an 
élite whose names recall all that was best in the old generation 
and announce all that is best in the new one. It was in the 
Cahiers that M. Romain Rolland published his Jean Christophe 
(1907-1913), that M. Robert Dreyfus published his excellent work 
on La Vie et les Prophéties du Comte de Gobineau (1904-1905), 
that M. Anatole France published l’Affaire Crainquebille, that 
the first essays of M. André Suarés on Ibsen, Pascal, Tolstoi, 
Dostoievsky, and Napoleon, saw the light of day. The long 
list of illustrious or distinguished contributors to the Cahiers 
sufficiently attests the merits of M. Péguy; but, despite all such 
illustrious or distinguished names, the Cahiers would not be what 
they are without M. Péguy himself. It is he who has given 
them their particular cachet, he who has impressed on them the 
indelible stamp of his personality, he who has served as indis- 
pensable connecting link between so many varied and hetero- 
geneous talents. It is thanks to M. Péguy, to his having known 
how to enlist in the service of his ideals such numerous talents, 
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above all, to his own unsurpassed talent and indefatigable 
activity, that the Cahiers almost immediately took their place 
alongside the Revue des Deux Mondes, the Revue de Paris, the 
Mercure de France, as one of the very best reviews in the French 
language. 

The Cahiers de la Quinzaine constitute an invaluable record, 
year by year, since the beginning of the century, of the activity 
of a youthful, intellectual élite, which seeks to raise the country 
from out of the stagnant marshes of scepticism and pessimism 
and materialism to a higher plane, where healthy idealism is at 
once the basis and the quintessence of very active and very 
practical realism. The great service rendered by M. Péguy to 
the cause of French civilisation lies in his having clearly perceived 
from the beginning that the supposed antinomy between idealism 
and realism is in reality a fiction—and a fiction that has had 
deplorable consequences. To make of the former the indispens- 
able foundation of the latter has been his constant object. 
Idealism does not mean detachment from reality, mere idle 
speculation or dreaming—it means positive and concrete work 
guided by definite aims and a higher discipline. It is for this 
reason that M. Péguy was at first a Socialist—for Socialism pre- 
sented him with a great ideal and an immense field for active 
labour. The ideal was that of justice, and much labour was 
necessary in order to bring the world nearer to so exalted an 
ideal. But M. Péguy after some years discovered, as so many 
others have done, the fallacies of the Socialist gospel. Some, 
in such circumstances, and when lamenting their discom- 
fiture, become cynics. M. Péguy’s whole manner of thinking, 
all his habits of discipline, preserved him from this fate. He 
still believed in his ideals of yore—only the methods employed 
with a view to realising them must be changed. 

We can imagine M. Péguy looking back at the spectacle of 
human history, as it has developed itself in Europe during the 
last nineteen hundred years. During all the peaceful changes 
and violent upheavals, all the bloodshed and cataclysms and 
untold suffering, that constitute the record of Europe during this 
period, one light has remained shining, at times dimly, at others 
brightly, whilst all around it sunshine and shade have fast suc- 
ceeded each other. The shadows have not extinguished this 
light, neither have the fitful gleams of sunshine rendered it 
superfluous. This light, which seems to defy the ages, and 
which is the light of Christianity, represents a great force of 
humanity—it represents the principle of stability, of permanence, 
whereas elsewhere we find nothing but the unstable and the 
fleeting. No social reformer, no idealist, can neglect this force, 
which presents, by comparison with other human phenomena, the 
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aspect of eternity. He need not accept the dogmatic affirmations 
and the poetical legends presented to us by theologians, but he 
cannot formulate any scheme of human redemption unless he 
borrow without counting from the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, 
the legend of whom has buried itself too deeply in the heart of 
Europe for any other symbol of social or individual regeneration 
to be able adequately to replace the wooden cross. . 

We do not know whether M. Péguy followed this line of 
thought. It is not for us to inquire into the circumstances 
of his conversion. The only thing we know is that he, who 
started from Socialism, has steered his barque safely into the 
harbour of the Catholic Church. The latter has incontestably 
gained much hereby, for she has gained a great poet, a great 
thinker, and a great man. M. Péguy is certainly the richest 
capture, intellectually speaking, which the Church of France 
has made since the late Ferdinand Brunetiére. 

Brunetiére and M. Péguy are two types. The former was 
the ‘ intellectualist ’—albeit against his better judgment, and 
because he could not entirely liberate himself from the habits 
acquired during many years. Brunetiére was always careful to 
‘reason’ his faith, he was always inclined to view faith as a 
product mainly of the intellect; by training and by perhaps 
unconscious predilection an ‘ intellectualist.’’ Brunetiére wrote 
the characteristic book Sur les chemins de la croyance ; l’utilisa- 
tion du positivisme. The ‘ intellectualist’ that this most dog- 
matic of men was, naturally was led to borrow his weapons from 
the armoury of Auguste Comte, in order to combat Positivism 
and Agnosticism by means of their own methods. How funda- 
mentally different this standpoint of Brunetiére is from that of 
the jeune école, of which M. Péguy is the guide, and which 
abhors nothing more than ‘intellectualism,’ can be seen by 
contrasting the two. For M. Péguy, faith is an exceedingly 
simple matter, nay, almost self-evident. 


La foi va de soi. La foi marche toute seule. Pour croire il n’y 4 qu’é 
se laisser aller, il n’y a qu’& regarder. Pour ne pas croire il faudrait se 
violenter, se torturer, se tourmenter, se contrarier. Se raidir. Se prendre 
& l’envers, se mettre & l’envers, se remonter. La foi est toute naturelle, 
toute allante, toute simple, toute venante. Toute bonne venante. Toute 
belle allante. C’est une bonne femme que I’on connait, une vieille bonne 
femme, une bonne vieille paroissienne, une bonne femme de la paroisse, 
une vieille grand’mére, une bonne paroissienne. Elle nous raconte les 
histoires de l’ancien temps, qui sont arrivées dans |’ancien temps. 

Pour ne pas croire, mon enfant, i] faudrait se boucher les yeux et les 
oreilles. Pour ne pas voir, pour ne pas croire.” 





* Charles Péguy, ‘ Le porche du mystére de la deuxidme vertu,’ p. 29 (Paris, 
aux Cahiers de la Quinzaine, 1911). 
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Contrast this with the elaborate dialectic of Brunetiére, and 
we have the whole difference between two fundamentally diver- 
gent methods. Hostile to all laborious dissertations, M. Péguy 
appeals directly to the emotions, to the plain evidence of the 
senses, to those deeper strata of the human mind that underlie 
the intellect. He would doubtless prefer Pascal to Bossuet. 
M. Péguy is a mystic who attaches more importance to what 
have been rightly called les réalités du sentiment et de l’action 
than to logical systems and abstract ideas. Life for him is not 
a mechanism exterior to us, but it is essentially inherent in each 
human being. Reality lies not in ideas, but in the unfathomably 
deep and incalculably rich life that palpitates within us, and of 
which we have the intuition. It is for us to dominate Matter, 
and thereby to develop and perfect ourselves. The essence of 
life is therefore not knowledge, but action ; and the task assigned 
by Nature to every man is that of impressing as indelibly as 
possible the stamp of his personality on the outer world, which 
is created and moulded into shape by us. Not the intellect, 
but the will, or rather the will to action, of each individual, is 
what is fundamental in evolution. 

Being at the antipodes of intellectualism, M. Péguy’s works 
are essentially mystical, and not at all theological, and not at 
all dogmatic. They make most refreshing reading after the 
usual style of contemporary religious literature, the major part 
of which consists of execrable parodies of the Imitatio or the 
Ezercices spirituels. Why also, may it be asked between paren- 
theses, has the éloquence de la chaire, for which France was so 
justly celebrated in the nineteenth century, so suddenly tarried? 
And why is it that Lacordaire and Ravignan and Gratry have 
found no successors worthy of them? The science of apologetics 
has suffered most markedly by this diminution of pulpit 
eloquence, the secret of the success of which lay in its neglecting 
the intellect, and in ifs awakening the inner life and the spon- 
taneous activities of the individual. M. Péguy, who is not a 
theologian but a mystic, pursues similar aims. His poems are 
a song of energy, a magnificat of the energies of the races that 
inhabit the soil of France, a canticle of hope, and of faith in life. 
Life being synonymous with action, the only reality being action, 
belief becomes a primordial necessity of life, a sort of necessity 
a priori, for action is conditioned by belief. Existence, for 
M. Péguy, is founded in the last instance on belief, i.e. on reli- 
gion, for without this foundation we should be the helpless prey 
of anarchy and disorder, dominated consequently by Matter, 
which it is, on the contrary, our highest mission to dominate. 
In other words, we should be the slaves of fate, instead of 
creating ourselves our own destiny. 
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The doctrine of M. Péguy is an essentially optimistic one. 
The life that we feel within us, that we know intuitively, impels 
us to action. If we are to a certain extent shaped by exterior 
forces that escape our control, we have in us and inherent to 
us a force capable of resisting our environment and of modifying 
it. We are not slaves, but free. How can we give way, then, 
to pessimism? Pessimism is a necessary consequence of the 
disheartening determinism of certain schools of philosophy, 
which see in the history of the world nothing but the inexorable 
sequence of events riveted together by the chain of necessity 
that no human will can undo. But when we proclaim that there 
is no necessity superior to the force of this will, that history is 
nothing else than the record of the activities of free men and 
women, then does the raison d’étre of pessimism cease to exist. 
Pessimism is a fruit of materialism. But our deepest instincts 
tell us that we are free, for without liberty there could be no 
moral harmony in the world, no possibility of moral evolution— 
nay, no possibility of action, for what is action, that is to say, 
labour and toil, without liberty? ‘The need of action, which 
every normal individual feels as a primordial want, proves our 
freedom. 

Cette liberté de cette créature est le plus beau reflet qu’il y ait dans le 
monde. 

De la Liberté du Créateur. C’est pour cela que nous* y attachons, 

Que nous y mettons un prix propre. ... 

Une béatitude d’esclaves, un salut d’esclaves, une béatitude serve, en 
quoi voulez-vous que ¢a m’intéresse? Aime-t-on & étre aimé par des esclaves? 

S’il ne s’agit que de faire la preuve de ma puissance, ma puissance n’a 
pas besoin de ces esclaves, ma puissance est assez connue, on sait assez que 
je suis le Tout-Puissant. 

Ma puissance éclate assez dans toute matiére et dans tout événement. 

Ma puissance éclate assez dans les sables de la mer et dans les étoiles du 
ciel. 

Elle n’est point contestée, elle est connue, elle éclate assez dans la création 
inanimee. 

Elle éclate assez dans le gouvernement, 

Dans |’événement méme de "homme. 

Mais dans ma création animée, dit Dieu, j’ai voulu mieux, j’ai voulu 

lus. 
. Infiniment mieux. Infiniment plus. Car j’ai voulu cette liberté. 

J’ai créé cette liberté méme.* 

Liberty is the condition of salvation alike for individuals and 
for nations. Too long has the French nation abandoned itself 
to pessimism, in the belief that certain iron laws of nature, bap- 
tised by sociologists ‘ laws of social evolution,’ condemned it with- 


*It is the Deity who is speaking. , 
* Charles Péguy, ‘Le mystére des saints Innocents,’ pp. 72, 73 (Paris, aux 
Cahiers de la Quinzaine, 1912). 
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out any possibility of appeal to degeneracy and decay. French 
savants have told their compatriots so often, and in tones which 
allow no possibility of contradiction, that France is suffering from 
senile decrepitude, from an incurable maladie de la volonté due 
to what they call l’affaiblissement de la race or le dépérissement 
des énergies de la race, that the French nation could not but be 
convinced of these terrible truths. The defeat of 1870, the 
anarchy that ensued and that paralysed the life of the country 
until quite recently—all this was due, we were confidently told 
in and out of season, to the working of a higher law according to 
which, after having attained the culminating point of its develop- 
ment (as France did in the seventeenth century), a nation is 
condemned to unavoidable regression. Nothing was left to 
France but to bow down before the inevitable, and to give up 
the place hitherto occupied by her to other nations younger and 
more vigorous. 

After the numerous and bitter disappointments of the last 
century, after the numerous and bitter failures—failure of the 
Revolution, failure of the First Empire, failure of the Restora- 
tion, failure of the July Monarchy, failure of the Second Re- 
public, failure of the Second Empire, failure of the Commune, 
failure of the Third Republic during the first forty years of its 
existence—what wonder was it if the French nation was dis- 
heartened, if it lent a ready ear to the lamentations and gloomy 
forebodings of the prophets of evil? 


Aucune époque, semble-t-il, ne fut plus propice que la nétre & se croiser 
les bras et & attendre. Nous sommes du monde qui s’en va et il est séant de 
sen aller avec lui. . . . La seule chose convenable est donc plus que jamais 
de remonter dans les tours d’ivoire, pendant qu’elles sont encore debout— 
n'est pas pour longtemps—et d’y réver soit aux choses éternelles, soit aux 
difficultés de la grammaire.* 


The mournful irony of these lines, published by the Mercure 
de France in 1892, conveys to us of the new generation a sad 
picture of the moral conditions prevalent twenty years ago among 
the ‘youngsters,’ who are to-day our elders. But what else could 
be expected from a youth brought up in humble submission to 


*Compare also with the characteristic prayer which J. K. Huysmans, in 
A Rebours, masterpiece of a decadent generation, puts into the mouth of Des 
Esseintes : ‘Ah! le courage me fait défaut et le cour me léve. Seigneur, ayez 
pitié du chrétien qui doute, de l’incrédule qui voudrait croire, du forgat de la 
vie qui s’embarque dans la nuit, sous un firmament que n’éclairent plus les 
consolants fanaux du vieil espoir.’ Des Esseintes, to whom life was an in- 
sufferable torture, was typical of the generation of young intellectuals twenty 
years ago. We cannot imagine him singing gaily, with M. Péguy : 

ma petite espérance 
est celle qui tous les matins 
nous donne le bonjour. 


Vout. LXXIV—No. 441 3-9 
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those blind forces, laws of nature or laws of society, which were 
bearing the French nation to the grave? And how vi 
does the sombre pessimism of the generation of the ‘nineties 
contrast with the message of joyful affirmation and hope which 
M. Péguy sends to the generation of to-day ! 


Ce qui m’étonne, dit Dieu, c’est l’espérance. 

Et je n’en reviens pas. 

Cette petite espérance qui n’a l’air de rien du tout. 

Cette petite fille espérance. 

Immortelle. ... 

Comme I’étoile a conduit les trois rois du fin fond de 1’ Orient, 
Vers le berceau de mon fils. 

Ainsi une flamme tremblante. 

Elle seule conduira les Vertus et les Mondes. 






Une flamme percera des ténébres éternelles. 


And elsewhere this exquisite comparison : 


Ma petite espérance est celle 

qui s’endort tous les soirs, 

dans son lit d’enfant, 

aprés avoir bien fait sa priére, 

et qui tous les matins se réveille et se léve 
et fait sa priére avec un regard nouveau. 


Whereas the highest philosophy to which the older generation 
could attain was that symbolised by the words Gloria victis— 
heroic acceptance of a Fate to which the impenetrable and in- 
exorable laws of existence compelled them to submit ; M. Péguy 
calls on the ‘ youngsters’ of to-day to shake off the shackles in 
which the philosophy of determinism had too long imprisoned 
their forerunners—he calls on them to remember that France is 
free, that she never prostrated herself, during all those centuries 
of her glory that history tells us of, before the Deity Fate—he 
reminds them that their ancestors, who slowly and doggedly and 
in the teeth of untold difficulties acquired the patrimony of 
France, never believed in submitting to Fate, in enduring Fate, 
but in creating and forging their own destiny. 
C’est pour cela, dit Dieu, que nous aimons tant ces Francais, 
Et que nous les aimons entre tous uniquement 

Et qu’ils seront toujours mes fils ainés. 

Ils ont la liberté dans le sang. Tout ce qu’ils font, ils le font librement | 
Tis sont moins esclaves et plus libres dans le péché méme 

Que les autres ne le sont dans leurs exercices. Par eux nous avons golité. 

Par eux nous avons inventé. Par eux nous avons créé.. . . 

Quand saint Louis m’aime, dit Dieu, 

Je sais qu’il m’aime. 






Because we are free, we may hope. If we were not free, we 
could not hope. And M. Péguy delights especially in bringing 
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back to our remembrance the great figures of French history, 
those who knew not what fear or submission to fate meant, and 
who never ceased to hope : Jeanne d’Arc, under whose protection 
and patronage M. Péguy has placed three of his poetical works, 
Le mystére de la charité de Jeanne d’Arc, Le mystére des saints 
Innocents, Le porche du mystére de la deuxiéme vertu; St. 
Geneviéve : 

Parisienne, patronne de Paris... . 

Geneviéve notre grande amie. 


And he does not forget St. Germain : 


Evéque et saint des armées barbares, 
Et du refoulement des armées barbares, 
Evéque et saint de France. 


He tells us about St. Louis, monarch, crusader, and saint, who 
would rather have been a leper than fall a victim to mortal sin, 
and to whom God pays the highest tribute : 
. . - Ce saint Louis, roi de France, 

Qui est trente fois grand, trente fois au-dessus de l’ordinaire et plus que la 

mesure. 
Et qui est trente fo2; prés de mon coeur et trente fois le fréte de mon fils. 
Neither must Joinville be omitted, for God likes Joinville : 
C’était un bon Frangais, Jean, sire de Joinville, un baron de Saint Louis. 


He was a very ordinary man, was Joinville, who had not at all 
the stuff of a saint in him, and who had no hesitation in preferring 
mortal sin to leprosy. But none the less does God like him, for 


C’est un homme libre et un baron frangais, 
Joinville sire de Joinville, 
Qui donne, qui apporte et qui fait tomber 4 genoux 
Librement et pour ainsi dire et en un certain sens gratuitement 
Et un homme libre et un baron frangais, 
Joinville sire de Joinville de la comté de Champagne, 
Jean, sire de Joinville, sénéchal de Champagne. 


Thus does M. Péguy invite us to cease the sterile controversies of 
the present moment, and to strengthen ourselves by means of 
the contemplation of the incomparable Past, which remains the 
inexhaustible source of strength, the inexhaustible treasure of 
wisdom, for the Present where the Future is prepared and 
shaped. Not of the Past which Radical and Socialist dema- 
gogues revel in, not of the Past of the Revolution and the 
Terreur, during which, in a terrible moment of aberration, 
France abjured her history—but of the long Past in which the 
French nation gradually arose from out of the amalgamation of 
different races and peoples, and arose as the greatest nation in 


Europe, and as the nation that civilised Europe. 
372 
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And one of the chief forces at work in the colossal process of 
consolidating, developing, elevating the French nation, was the 
Catholic Church. The innumerable churches dotted all over the 
surface of the country, what are they all, from the magnificent 
cathedrals of Reims, Paris, Auch, to the humblest village 
temple, if not the visible and concrete monuments raised by 
successive generations of Frenchmen in order to attest their faith 
in the destinies of France? M. Maurice Barrés has spoken 
magnificently of the steeple of the village church—‘ce beau 
clocher qui est |’expression Ja plus ancienne et la plus saisissante 
du divin dans notre race ’—and of the altar of the village church 
—‘ cette table de pierre ot reposent les grands principes qui sont 
la vie morale de notre histoire.’ ° 

Il n’y a pas [says M. Maurice Barrés] sur la terre de France deux 
églises qui soient en tous points pareilles, pas plus qu’il n’y a deux feuilles 
identiques dans la vaste forét. Eglises romanes, églises gothiques, églises 
de la Renaissance frangaise, églises de style baroque, toutes portent un 
témoignage magnifique, le plus puissant, le plus abondant des témoignages 
en faveur du génie frangais. . . . Elles sont la voix, le chant de notre 
terre, une voix sortie du sol ot elles s’appuient, une voix du temps ot 
elles furent construites et du peuple qui les voulut. 

M. Péguy, like M. Barrés, who is also a guide and a master 
of contemporary French youth, has understood how intimately, 
how inseparably, the Catholic faith is interwoven with the history 
of France. He likewise has understood that it is in Catholicism 
that the great principles which make up the moral life of the 
nation are to be found, that the national faith is ‘ the voice and 
the song of the race ’—as M. Barrés admirably expresses it. A 
Frenchman celebrating the history of his country, he could not 
but celebrate that country’s faith, without which France would 
have had neither Geneviéve nor Jeanne d’Arc, neither St. Louis 
nor Bayard. 

Je suis bon Frangais, dit Dieu, droit comme un Frangais. 
Loyal comme un Frangais. 
Je suis le roi de France, droit comme le roi de France. 

The Holy See may have difficulties with a Radical Govern- 
ment; the Radical Government may tear down the crucifixes 
from the walls of public buildings, obliterate the name of God 
on all official documents, drive the Bishops from their houses, 
declare that the lights in the heavens have been extinguished : 
God is great enough, being eternal, to overlook these escapades 
of ephemeral politicians, and to remember only the Past, the 
centuries of faith, which were also the centuries of greatness. 

O peuple inventeur de la cathédrale, je ne t’ai point trouvé léger en foi. 
O peuple inventeur de la croisade, je ne t’ai point trouvé léger en 
charité. 


® Maurice Barrés, Autour des ‘glises de village. (Paris, 1913.) 
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Quant & l’espérance, il vaut mieux ne pas en parler, il n’y en a que 
pour eux. 

As we have already said, M. Péguy is not a theologian but a 
mystic. Consequently we shall find in his books—and thank God 
for it—no theological or dogmatic discussions. M. Péguy goes 
far deeper, infinitely deeper, than mere theological hairsplitting. 
He is a Catholic because he is a Frenchman. But he is also— 
and it is a phenomenon more rare than is commonly supposed— 
a Christian who believes in God and in Jesus of Nazareth, who 
prefers the simple and yet unfathomable Gospel even to the 
beauties of the Imitatio, who places the Paternoster and the Ave 
Maria above all the devotional exercises of Ignatius of Loyola or 
of Alfonso Liguori, and who finds more to meditate in the Fourth 
Gospel than in the entire Summa Theologica. At least, it is 
thus that we have understood M. Péguy—it is this that we 
have gathered from those beautiful mystical poems which he has 
written, and placed under the protection of Jeanne d’Arc. A 
thoroughly orthodox and sincere Catholic, who likes to go beyond 
Catholicism and Protestantism and all other theological systems 
to Jesus of Nazareth and to His Mother. 

And M. Péguy’s poems teem with very beautiful thoughts 
expressed in very beautiful language. At first sight his poetry 
does not greatly attract the reader. It has neither rhythm nor 
thyme, and it frequently goes over into prose pure and simple. 
M. Péguy has also a habit of repeating himself, of repeating the 
same words, which at first makes him appear fastidious, nay 
fatiguing. Take the following specimen of his prose : 

Ma fille, ma fille, il y a beaucoup d’Eglises; dans l’Eglise. Mais il 
n’y en a qu’une. Il n’y a qu’une Eglise. Il y a plusieurs Eglises. Il 
y 2 la militante, ot nous sommes. II y a la souffrante, ot nous éviterons 
détre ; s'il plait & Dieu. Il y a la triomphante, ot nous devons demander 
d@étre. §S’il plait 4 Dieu. Mais il n’y a pas une Eglise infernale. 

Il n’y a pas une Eglise d’enfer. 

C’est insensé. C’est une imagination absurde. C’est inconcevable. 

Toutes trois sont des Eglises vivantes; il n’y a pas, il ne peut pas 
y avoir une Eglise morte. 

L’Eglise est essenticilement, substantiellement vivante. ... Elle est 
naturellement, surnaturellement vivante. I] n’y a pas, il ne peut pas y 
avoir une Eglise morte. .. . 

Militante, souffrante, triomphante, toutes trois vivantes, il n’y a pas, 
il ne peut pas y avoir une Eglise morte.’ 

And then follow two pages and a half of monologue on the 
subject of the three Churches—militant, suffering, and trium- 
phant. And we find sentences like these : 


Il y a ]’Eglise triomphante. Nous devons tacher d’en étre.... 
C’est la loi; c’est la régle. Commune. Nous devons les prier, et en 


" Le mystére de la charité de Jeanne @ Are, p. 107, 
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attendant nous devons les prier pour les autres et pour nous, on n’a pas 
besoin de s’en cacher, les prier, pour les autres de la souffrante et pour les 
autres de la militante, pour les autres de la terre et pour nous et pour les 
autres d’ailleurs, leur demander leur intercession, leur demander d’jnter- 
céder pour les autres et pour nous, pour tous ceux de la souffrante et pour 
tous ceux de la militante. 


And this is somewhat fatiguing. Of course, no one expects to 
find the concision of a scientific work in a poetical one, for there 
would then be no poetry, but all the same does M. Péguy some- 
times give too much rein to his pen. 

We will hasten to add that we like the work from which the 
above quotations are made, Le mystére de la charité de Jeanne 
d’Arc, least of all M. Péguy’s poetical works. It is at times 
surprisingly tedious, and the leitmotif underlying it is not clear, 
or at least is not clear to us. The three volumes which M. Pégny 
has written ‘under the inspiration of Jeanne d’Arc’ will, we 
hope, be followed by others, showing us the gradual awakening 
of the heroine to the consciousness of her great mission. So far, 
we only see Jeanne discussing with, or rather listening to, 
Madame Gervaise, a religious of the order of St. Francis of 
Assisi, who expounds to her the life and passion of Jesus, the 
love of God, the beauty of Hope, the mystery of the Holy 
Innocents, and many other things. The dialogue between 
Jeanne d’Arc and Sister Gervaise, which is mainly a monologue 
on the part of the latcer, serves chiefly as a pretext for M. Péguy 
to convey certain very salutary truths to the Frenchmen of the 
present day—the duty of hope, the beauty of heroism, the 
necessity of pride in one’s country. Some thirty pages of 
Le mystére de la charité de Jeanne d’Arc are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the abandonment of Jesus by His disciples, and 
notably by Simon Peter. Jeanne cannot control her indignation : 

Jamais nos Frangais ne |’auraient abandonné ainsi, jamais nos Fran- 
cgais ne l’auraient abandonné. Des gens du pays lorrain, des gens du pays 
frangais. 

And we understand this glorification of the French character, 
even a8 we understand the frequent recalling of the scenes of 
the great Past and of the personages of the great Past, and the 
enthusiastic evocation of the French country with its mountains 
and rivers and fields and streamlets—especially of the Marches 
lorraines, sanctified by the miracle of Jeanne d’Arc. M. Péguy 
has set himself the noble and most necessary task of inspiring 
with hope and courage and cheerful confidence the successors of 
several generations of pessimists and sceptics. He is a pioneer— 
a pioneer of the renascence of French energy. 

This is why, we feel sure, he has placed what are in reality 
sermons that preach the most inspiring lesson of patriotism under 
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the special protection and patronage of the greatest heroine in 
the world’s history, of her who is the purest and grandest figure 
in the Pantheon of France. At a time when the most far-sighted 
and impartial Frenchmen were tempted to despair of their 
country, M. Péguy rightly thought that, in undertaking his work 
of regeneration, he could not do better than invoke the name of 
the Virgin of Domrémy, who saved France in the darkest hour 
of her history, and who restored courage and hope and confidence 
to those who had Iong lost them. 

But M. Péguy is not only a French patriot; he is also a 
Catholic mystic. And those who are searching after light in this 
vale of darkness, as well as those who are merely searching for 
religious poetry which is really excellent and elevating and 
inspiring, will find in M. Péguy’s works—notably in Le porche 
du mystére de la deuxiéme vertu and Le mystére des saints 
Innocents—much that will afford them lasting satisfaction. We 
have criticised M. Péguy’s style. But this style, so peculiarly 
personal, grows on one—and it grows on one till it fascinates. 
And we have said that M. Péguy’s poems teem with very beauti- 
ful thoughts expressed in very beautiful language. There is, in 
Le porche du mystére de la deuxiéme vertu, a canticle in honour 
of the Mother of Jesus which is in M. Péguy’s best style, and 
which is altogether admirable. No doubt, says M. Péguy, there 
are many great saints, and St. Germain, St. Marcel; St. Gene- 
vieve, St. Peter himself are among the number, but there are 
times in which it is necessary to go higher still, above and beyond 
all the saints, to the Virgin Mother of God herself, who is also 
the Mother of humanity : 


Alors il faut prendre son courage & deux mains, 
Et s’adresser hardiment & celle qui est infiniment belle, 
Parce qu’aussi elle est infiniment bonne. 


A celle qui intercéde, 
La seule qui puisse parler avec l’autorité d’une mére. 


S’adresser hardiment & celle qui est infiniment pure, 
Parce qu’aussi elle est infiniment douce. 


A celle qui est infiniment noble, 
Parce qu’aussi elle est infiniment courtoise, 
Infiniment accueillante. .. . 


A celle qui est infiniment riche, 
Parce qu’aussi elle est infiniment pauvre. 


A celle qui est infiniment- haute, 
Parce qu’aussi elle est infiniment descendante. 


A celle qui est infiniment grande, 
Parce qu’aussi elle est infiniment petite. 
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Infiniment humble, 
Une jeune mére, 


A celle qui est infiniment jeune, 
Parc qu’aussi elle est infiniment mére. 


A celle qui est infiniment droite, 
Parce qu’aussi elle est infiniment penchée. 


A celle qui est infiniment joyeuse, 
Parce qu’aussi elle est infiniment douloureuse. . . 


A celle qui est toute Foi et toute Charité, 
Parce qu’aussi elle est toute Espérance. 


We lack space to give all the quotations we should like from 
M. Péguy’s books. The picture he draws for us of God, the 
loving and merciful Father, the incarnation of Infinite Compas- 
sion, is beautiful alike in its conception, in its simplicity, and in 
the intense faith which it reveals. Man need not worry, need 
not torture Limself, put himself on the rack, for all he need do 
is to confide the burden of his sorrows and troubles to the Father 
in Heaven, to whom Jesus taught His disciples to pray : 


Celui qui fait sa priére Notre Pére qui étes aux cieux, pose entre lui 
et moi 

Une barriére infranchissable & ma colére. 

Et peut s’abandonner au sommeil de la nuit. 


Most certainly is God the incarnation of Infinite Justice, but 
He is also the incarnation of Infinite Love. And the words 
‘ Our Father, which art in Heaven’ disarm Him completely, for 


Un homme avait deus fils. On sait assez comment un pére juge. Ily 
en a un exemple connu. 
On sait assez comment le pére a jugé le fils qui était parti et qui est 
revenu. 
C’est encore le pére qui pleurait le plus. . . . 
Notre Pére qui étes aux cieux. Evidemment quand un homme a com- 
mencé comme ga. 
Quand il m’a dit ces trois ou quatre mots. 
Quand il a commencé par faire marcher devant lui ces trois ou quatre 
mots. 
Aprés il peut continuer, il peut me dire ce qu’il voudra. 
Vous comprenez, moi, je suis désarmé. 
Et mon fils le savait bien. 
Qui a tant aimé ces hommes. 


His faith inspires M. Péguy with love and charity towards all 
men : 
S’il n’y a que la justice, qui sera sauvé? 
Mais s’il y a la miséricorde, qui sera perdu? 
And here again he differs vastly from many Christians, of whom 
one may say that their bigotry and uncharitableness increase in 
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proportion to the firmness of their faith. Alike in his style and 
in his ideas, M. Péguy is an exception. But we certainly incline 
to think that if there were a considerable number of orthodox 
Christians of all confessions like unto M. Péguy, many of those 
who are outside the ‘ark of God’ would feel inclined to say 
Verily, thou dost almost persuade me to be a Christian. M. 
Péguy has not only great talents but unrivalled powers of per- 
suasion. The anticlerical ‘liberators’ of France, instead of 
hunting down monks, who did no harm for the simple reason 
that they had no sort of influence on anyone except old ladies 
with a fortune and anxious about the repose of their souls, would 
do well to have the writings of M. Péguy confiscated and publicly 
burned on the Place de la Concorde. For the influence of 
M. Péguy is great. 

We will not, of course, pretend that it was M. Péguy who 
created the Catholic revival in France. This would be manifestly 
absurd, for such movements are far too vast, and are engendered 
by causes too deep, for us to be able to ascribe them 
to the influence of an individual, however eminent. But the 
Catholic revival in France was fortunate in finding an 
advocate, an apostle we should more rightly say, like 
M. Péguy. Only those who know how matters stand in France, 
who are acquainted with the aspirations and hopes of the jeunesse 
intellectuelle, can appreciate the importance of the work done 
by M. Péguy and the Cahiers de la Quinzaine. His name is as 
yet unknown outside his country, and inside that country it is 
familiar only to the world of letters. But when the movement 
of which he was one of the earliest pioneers, and to forward 
which he has laboured indefatigably, attains its full development 
—when the patriotic and religious revival has made its influence 
felt in all classes of the nation, then will M. Péguy’s name be 
inscribed alongside of the greatest names in French literature. 
And when a man has set himself so lofty an ideal as M. Péguy 
has done, he can afford to wait for the mere outward and visible 


rewards. 
GEORGES CHATTERTON-HILL. 


PostscripT.—It is perhaps necessary to remark that, if the 
Cahiers de la Quinzaine rank among the best reviews in the 
French language, they are nevertheless very different from any 
other periodical. In fact, it is misleading to apply the name 
‘review’ to them. Each number forms a separate volume 
having generally a single author. The Cahiers would best be 
called a collection of books, of which about a dozen are published 


on an average every year. 
G. C.-H. 
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PARIS THIS AUTUMN 


Paris is at all times a beautiful city—it grows in beauty each 
succeeding year—but perhaps at no season is it more beautiful 
than in mid-September, after the break-up of the fierce summer 
heats, when the great thunder-showers that close the summer 
not only bring new verdure to the trees and lawns which are now 
an essential part of Paris but supply to the flat city and its 
girdle of low hills a magnificent phantasmagoria of cloud-scapes. 
To get this general picture of Paris in perfection one should 
ascend by a comfortable lift to the summit of one of the Trocadéro 
towers. This planet has few more beautiful scenes to offer than 
Paris, seen from this altitude of 100 feet ; half in sunshine, half 
washed with purple cloud-shadows, while white cumulus clouds, 
mellowed below with cream and reddish grey, darkening into blue- 
grey and mauve near the undulating horizon, serve as an unearthly 
background to the city, more solemn and fateful than any range 
of Alps or Andes. The universal grey and greyish white of the 
buildings is vividly relieved by the gilding of domes and the 
emerald green of the many open plots of grass, the sombre green 
of the long lines and frondous clumps of trees, the vivid scarlet, 
crimson, yellow, orange, blue, purple, and lavender of the flower- 
beds in the nearer distance on the Trocadéro slopes, and in the 
long, broad avenue of the Champ de Mars, which leads the eye to 
the noble buildings of the Ecole Militaire and the apotheosis of the 
Invalides. Montmartre is almost Indian red in cloud-shadow, an 
ominous spur of sullenness advancing from the horizon’s ring into 
the sunny heart of the city ; but on its eastern flank the sun picks 
out like some Santa Maria della Salute of Venice the dome of the 
Sacré Coeur and spires of (what I took to be) St. Pierre de Mont- 
martre. These are almost white in contrast to the dark eminence, 
one end of which they crown. The Seine winds, like the blue 
ribbon of an order, diagonally across the breast of Paris, kept in 
place by the loops of the ivory-white and gold-topped bridges. 
The Paris of to-day may well becalled an epitome of the French 
nation, of France and its divers products. This is best seen in a 
visit to the Halles, the vast congregation of markets situated to 
the north of the Rue de Rivoli, not far from the Louvre. I 
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strongly recommend a visit to the Halles to early-rising tourists 
who are at a loss what to see in the morning, for all museums 
and show-places open late. [Here I might parenthesise a problem 
which requires the attention of all individuals and societies who 
are promoting tourism and the proper educational and pleasur- 
able use of visits to cities, whether by foreigners or provincials. 
We are most of us early risers nowadays, appreciating better the 
value of daylight. Yet there is very little to be done or seen in 
London, Paris, or other cities, between the hours of 8 and 11 a.m. 
or between 5 and 8 P.M. This last gap has been filled to some 
extent by picture palaces, but even they have an awkward habit 
of leaving off one round of entertainment at 6 and not beginning 
another till 7.30. ] 

Explorers of Paris will find in the Halles a combination of 
Covent Garden, Billingsgate, Smithfield, Mark Lane, and Lead- 
enhall. Here is displayed all the produce of French soil, of French 
coasts and rivers; and here one may see the principal physical 
types of this country of 207,000 square miles, and hear specimens 
of all the dialects and patois from Breton to Romand, Basque to 
Wallon, Norman and Bourguignon to Limousin and Provengal. 
Here in the morning are alive, on neat beds of seaweed, langoustes 
from the Mediterranean, and lobsters from the Channel. You 
may see cuttlefish and skate, mullet and sardines from the Mediter- 
ranean, conger eels, cod, turbot, John Dory from the Bay of 
Biscay, herrings and soles from the Breton coast, pretty jasper- 
onyx-agate-tinted crayfish from the streams of Central France, 
trout from the Lake of Neuchatel, the hind-quarters of frogs from 
Western France (six or more skinned and strung on a skewer), 
and snails from Burgundy: whelks, mussels, oysters, prawns, 
and shrimps from the North Sea and Atlantic coasts : magnificent 
poultry alive and dead, roedeer and hares, chamois from Savoy, 
rabbits wild and tame, pheasants, partridges, and quails, wild 
duck and teal, and, alas! thrushes, warblers, and larks. 

The meat department, which I hurried through, conveyed to 
my eyes and nose the impression of blood, entrails . . . and 
roses! For women on their way to or from the flower market 
were carrying large gerbes of roses or baskets of carnations, and 
stopped to inspect, quite unmoved, the gory wares of the butcher. 
The strong scents of their lovely burdens actually subdued for a 
while the sickening smell of blood and viscera. 

A good position from which to discriminate between the varied 
dialectal pronunciations of French (in addition to Romance dialects 
that are not French) is on the outskirts of the cheese auctions in 
the cheese and butter market. If you love colour you can revel 
for some minutes in the display of fruit and vegetables—finer, 
you will see in no other city. ‘ 
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But Paris has an ever-growing importance as an educational 
centre, the wherewithal to be the chief educational centre of the 
world, if only those who govern her or who direct her scientific 
or art departments better realised their duties to the world, and 
followed Germany, the United States, and Britain in the abandon- 
ment of vexatious red tape, the liberal throwing open of the 
museums and educational institutions to the general public. Paris 
possesses the material for our education by the eye more than 
any other city that I know of, but how grudgingly is much of it 
displayed! For example, the Ethnographical Museum at the 
Trocadéro Palace : I am credibly informed that two thirds of the 
collections accumulated by French pioneer explorers and admini- 
strators are hidden away in cellars, partly from lack of space in 
the miserably dark portion of the Palace assigned to this exhibi- 
tion, partly from a strange jealousy which affects several of the 
older leaders of French ethnological science in not wishing ‘to 
show the treasures under their care to the world at large, for fear 
that someone, especially some foreigner, may forestall them ina 
monograph or a theory. Though as inadequately designed for 
light and exhibition space as our own Natural History Museum, 
the Trocadéro still, as it stands, is replete with objects of interest, 
not by any means only for the specialist but for all who have eyes 
to see. Yet this museum is only open on Sundays, Tuesdays, and 
Thursdays from 12 till 4. The greater part of the Paris museums 
have a limited number of free days in the week, but ‘this 
condition is equally applicable to the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
the National Gallery, and other of the State’s educational palaces 
in London, where the visitor nearly always chances to arrive on 
@ paying day. But for the tourist this would be a comparatively 
slight penalisation. What makes him or her grind teeth with 
rage is to find, possibly after an expensive taxi drive, that the 
Paris museum or picture gallery they have come to see is only 
open on some other day or hour, when they cannot possibly get 
there. 

The present arrangements at the Louvre are by no means 
praiseworthy. Paris so far incurs no trouble from militant suffra- 
gists, but, of course, there remains the scare of the loss of a 
simpering picture by an Italian painter. This, and a curiously 
growing prudery, reacts on the officials of the Louvre, so that 
sections of this most splendid of the world’s museums open and 
close at capricious hours or are closed altogether to the public. 
For instance, what was to students of Egyptology: perhaps the 
most interesting of the Egyptian rooms is no longer open to 
inspection, on the plea of ‘ repairs’; but the gardien at its door- 
way suggested that the naive renderings of the human figure in 
early Egyptian art were not suited to a public exhibition. The 
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same spirit apparently has prompted the authorities at the Natural 
History Museum in the Jardin des Plantes to supply the leading 
gorilla with a feuille de vigne, a bandelette of dried leaves which 
looks supremely ridiculous in its apposition. 

To the prudish, indeed, there is perhaps less to shock the eye 
and ear to-day in Paris than in the cities of some other great 
countries, and certainly far less than in the Paris of ten and twenty 
years ago. The recent visit from which these impressions are 
partly derived is, of course, only one of many that I have paid to 
this city from 1876 onwards, and it seems to me that Paris in 
common with France in general is not only more wholesome in 
mind but that quite possibly a wave of religious feeling may be 
returning to this land, bringing with it a certain silliness of ideas 
which is unhappily (and quite falsely) associated with real reli- 
gious feeling. It is surprising to find, despite all the waves of 
scepticism which have passed over France, that in all probability 
a far larger proportion of her population believes in the old 
Babylonian legend of Adam and Eve than is the case now in the 
United Kingdom or the United States. If the Paris newspapers 
are to be credited, the new decorations now in course of achieve- 
ment in the renovated theatre of the Comédie Francaise are to be 
biblical in theme, and ‘not of the sensual paganism or fleshly 
romanticism of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
design for the ceiling is to be Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Eden—so, at least, the Paris papers have announced without dis- 
approval. The churches in Paris are much more frequented, far 
more cleanly and carefully kept, than ten and twenty years ago. 
No observant visitor to Notre Dame would realise that this was 
no longer the principal State church in France. 

For there is not only a revival of faith, even if it be a faith 
in dead bones and outworn theories, but there is a far greater 
wholesomeness of outlook in the people generally—a remarkable 
absence of the self-declared demi-mondaine in the street or the 
place of public resort, a greater soberness of costume (I wish, 
however, there was a lessening in the wearing of the egret and 
the paradise plume, but this, alas! still goes on). There is a 
more earnesf purpose in the women’s lives, there are frequent 
regattas and swimming races on the Seine, aeroplanes so com- 
monly circling round the Eiffel Tower and high across the city’s 
length and breadth that one ceases to tilt the head to watch them, 
innumerable signs in industry, invention, and literature, on the 
stage, in the picture palace, in the universities, in the shops and 
on the railways, that a New France is awakening, a France which 
is going to count for much in the world’s civilisation. 

Paris has so much to teach us, so much pleasure to give us, 
that it is a pity a few of its smaller defects cannot be promptly 
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set right, a shame to the councils of both nations that their 
Governments cannot unite to make Paris and London far more 
easily communicable by rail and boat than they are at the present 
day. May I instance some of these defects in the hope that they 
may attract the eye of one or other of those committees or 
societies for improving Franco-British relations, and making 
Paris the goal of tourists? The first is the advisability of copying 
London in matters of sanitation,’ the second is the controlling of 
the traffic in the streets. Evidently, I have not been the only 
person to notice the great increase of danger in crossing Paris 
streets due to the reckless driving of automobiles. Motors seem 
to be absolutely unchecked by the police and perfectly indifferent 
not merely to the safety of foot passengers but to the equally 
great danger of frightening them out of their lives. I suspect 
that not a few men and women with weak hearts have recently 
died in Paris from the effects of a narrow risk of collision with a 
motor. A great meeting-place of roads like the Place de la Con- 
corde requires sometimes a quarter of an hour to be crossed with 
deliberation and safety. The motor-buses are even more terrible 
than the taxis. So far as I am aware, there does not exist one 
underground crossing in places of much frequentation. There 
are all too few of such in London. The model of what should 
exist in all great cities (underground crossings of streets and 
squares) is that admirably organised labyrinth in the heart of our 
City, opposite the Mansion House. 

Then there is the reform of the odious tipping system, which 
is a positive plague and nuisance to the stranger in Paris. Every- 
one now expects a tip not only for small services rendered in pur- 
suance of necessary duties, but for services which are thrust on 
you and are quite unnecessary. The actual expenditure in a lump 
sum thus involved by a stay in Paris is not large, but what one 
complains of is the anxiety of the mind in having to keep at hand 
a sufficiency of small coins, for you cannot ask the person about 
to be tipped for change, nor would get it if you did. As to 
the ouvreuses of the Paris theatres, they should be one and all 
gathered together and sent to Cayenne. These harpies fasten 
more especially on the stranger of foreign nationality and bleat 


* I refer to the comparative absence (as contrasted with some other great 
cities) of decently appointed public conveniences and toilet rooms, and the 
perpetuation down the broad pavements of important boulevards of the evil- 
smelling urinals of the last century. The fact that these have been banished 
now from a few of the best streets, and their place taken by decorous and 
well-appointed underground resorts similar to those in London, emphasises 
the blot on the fair escutcheon of Paris of those that remain. Similar disgust- 
ing anachronisms should be swept away from the immediate precincts of the 
palace at Versailles. In the matter of public conveniences, however, Paris is 
still cruelly indifferent to the needs of women. 
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for tips for ‘ petits services rendus ’ of an immaterial kind, possibly 
interposing unasked to show you the way to your numbered seat, 
or even the bringing of the petit banc to Madame, which (though 
it is vetoed in some theatres) is still a serious obstruction to free 
passage between the fauteuils. There is a widespread desire to 
éplucher l’ étranger which should be sternly repressed, especially 
as it is only a question of gathering from him a few centimes or a 
few francs. For instance, if you enter a cinematograph palace 
(and the same occurs in most music-halls), and the price of your 
seat is two francs, there is a tax superadded by some official in 
control ‘pour les pauvres de Paris’—twenty, thirty, or forty 
centimes—which you are perfectly sure in your own mind will 
never reach the poor of Paris at all. If Paris institutions are to 
be taxed for the support of its poor they should be mulcted in 
some way that does not immediately affect their customers. No 
doubt for the two francs thirty one gets an entertainment which 
might cost half a crown in London ; but when you have paid your 
half a crown in London you are not bound to be searching your 
pockets for a sixpence to give to somebody in a public or a clan- 
destine manner. Also, most of the Paris theatres require a 
thorough innovation in the way of ventilation and wholesome 
surroundings. ‘Too many of them—even the most celebrated— 
to quote a French writer of some years ago, ‘ sentent |’indiscré- 
tion du chat ’—have an intolerable musty odour which is some- 
times equally intolerably combated by patchouli. The playing 
and generally the scenery are admirable, but why should the 
triumphs of the Paris stage be without any garniture, why 
should the seating often be so uncomfortable or old-fashioned, 
the floor so dirty, and the comedy or tragedy be rudely announced 
by the trois coups of the sixteenth century, and be unheralded, 
unrelieved, unclosed by music? In all these respects German 
and Dutch theatres are far ahead of France and on a level with 
the best of England. 

The blight of Black Monday must be removed from Paris 
if it is to be a great educational centre. On that day almost 
every museum, picture gallery and State show-place is closed. 
Not only should all such buildings—especially those of an educa- 
tional nature—be open as they are now on Sunday, but on 
Monday as well, on every day of the week. Cleaning must be 
arranged for at other times than the hours of public exhibition. 
All educational museums should open at nine in preference to 
eleven or twelve. It may or may not be advisable to continue 
the system of payment on entrance; that is a trifling point 
provided the museum is open every day of the week between 
nine and six. Failing daylight should be implemented by electric 
lighting. The cost of all this would be a trivial item in the 
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great administrative wealth of Paris, and the gain in the afflux 
of visitors and of students would be considerable. 

The restaurants are still the first in the world and the hotels 
as a whole leave little to be desired even from the point of cheap- 
ness, for it is possible to live with reasonable comfort in the 
very heart of Paris for ten francs a day. Paris has no slums 
like London slums. There are houses still lingering that look 
wicked and are wicked, but no part of Paris presents the 
monotonous awfulness, the absolutely unredeemed ugliness of 
Bermondsey, Hoxton, Stepney, Dalston, Lambeth, St. Pancras 
and Camden Town. In Paris more than ever the garden is in 
the street, nearly every carrefour has beds of flowers between 
March and December. There are no formal railings round most 
of the lawns and flowerbeds in public parks. Even the palaces 
are not too much withdrawn from the public eye; the visitor 
to Paris in this last autumn could, as he passed the Elysée, 
watch with amusement and interest the remarkable acrobatic 
performances of the Presidential Siamese cat ‘ Gris-gris’ in its 
circuit of the building along two-inch ledges and dizzy copings. 

As regards means of cheap public transit, Paris is well served 
by its metropolitan and suburban railways. The ‘ Métro.’ is 
particularly easy for a stranger to understand, and its nearness 
to the level of the street and consequent absence of any terror 
in the tunnels or the life-wasting bother of lifts (hotbeds of 
influenza and other infectious diseases) makes it a splendid 
auxiliary to the sight-seer. But I think, considering the enor- 
mous attractions of Versailles (if one wearies of its Palace, 
packed with two centuries of French history, one could never be 
satiated with its park and gardens, save perhaps in the dead of 
winter), the railway routes thither might be shortened and 
speeded-up. Surely there might be some express trains and not 
such awful trials in the shape of long, asphyxiating tunnels? 
Going to Versailles to-day by rail is like the journey to the 
Crystal Palace by the Brighton line twenty years ago. 

The ‘ Hirondelle’ steamers of the Seine, however, are ‘just 
lovely,’ as an American might say—and often does say on board. 
For one penny on weekdays and twopence on Sundays one can 
go all the way through Paris, from Charenton to Auteuil (as 
who should say from Greenwich to Barnes), with a spacious 
glass saloon on wet days and open or awninged decks for bright 
weather. The movement is swift yet scarcely discernible, save 
by the passing before the eyes of a city panorama scarcely to be 
equalled for beauty and history, away from Venice or London. 
Many a place or point of interest is close to the Seine (which 
is bridged every few hundred yards); so that the Hirondelle 
steamers can be used between early morning and late evening 
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to reach the Bois de Vincennes, the Jardin des Plantes, the 
Louvre, the Palais des Beaux Arts, the Trocadéro, Notre Dame, 
the Lyons and Orleans stations, the Hétel de Ville, the Eiffel 
Tower, and the Place de la Concorde. The pleasantness and 
simplicity, the comfort and cheapness of such transits, make one 
wonder more than ever why it should be impossible to use 
similarly the Thames as a highway through London between 
Gravesend and Twickenham. 

But if the river route through Paris is to be praised nothing 
pleasant can be written by the stranger about the omnibuses 
and trams. These seem positively hostile towards the non- 
Parisian. They are always crowded, so apparently they have a 
large clientéle, which makes them independent of the tourist 
custom. This, by the incivility of their conductors, the uncer- 
tainty and inconspicuousness of their stopping places, the cryptic 
character of their signs and destination-titles, they repel. A 
draconian law precludes their stopping except at the never-to-be- 
ascertained stopping place, and even one knowing Paris well 
may be at a loss to know whither these vehicles are taking him. 
How different in this respect is Paris from the Great German 
towns, from Milan, from Strassburg, Brussels, Amsterdam! In 
most of those cities the trams are numbered. You are quickly 
told by the officials on duty at the chief stopping places or in the 
public rendezvous the number of the public vehicle which will 
take you to your destination. At Milan, in the chief thorough- 
fares, uniformed men are apparently told off to question puzzled 
tourists as to where they want to go, and forthwith assist them 
to find the tram that will take them thither. Five minutes’ talk 
with similar persons, most ready to supply information in 
Brussels, will make anyone of ordinary intelligence master of 
the tram system of that large city. In Brussels for 35 centimes 
one can go far out into the country through the superb beech 
forests which are the growing glory of the Belgian capital ; one 
can reach every public building or garden of importance, every 
well-known hotel or station. You have only to mention to a 
policeman, a waiter, a shopman, the places you wish to reach, 
and he will answer ‘Take tram No. so-and-so over there and 
its conductor will explain the rest.’ If the Paris Municipality 
would take similar steps to make the services of trams and 
omnibuses better known to, less formidable and rebarbatif 
towards strangers, the comfort of a stay in Paris would be 
enhanced and communications cheapened. 

But what is becoming a national duty incumbent on the Govern- 
ments of France and Britain is some intervention, direct or 
indirect, to improve the means of travel between London and 
Paris. The services of the Northern Railway of France between 
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Calais and Boulogne and Paris (including the organisation of 
the Northern Station in Paris and its Customs and other arrange. 
ments) fortunately need no criticism ; the whole service is admir- 
able. But we still have the national scandal of Dover Pier and 
many defects in the South-Eastern railway service (including 
bad Customs’ arrangements at Charing Cross, the paucity or 
absence of corridor and warmed carriages and restaurant cars— 
apart from the expensive, snobbish and inefficient Pullman) to 
remove on this side. But it seems—when these subjects are 
discussed in The Times—to be forgotten that London-Dover- 
Calais or London-Folkestone-Boulogne are not the only routes 
convenient of use for reaching from all parts of England the 
capital of France. Say you live in Sussex or Hampshire* and 
do not mind in tolerable weather a longish sea passage ; you at 
once think of travelling via Southampton and Havre, or stil! 
more via Newhaven and Dieppe. The route from Havre or from 
Dieppe carries one through really beautiful and alluring scenery, 
and the Dieppe journey is the shortest land transit from the 
coast to Paris. But what unnecessary disagreeables attend the 
choice of either! 

The Southampton-Havre sea journey is a long one and the 
steamers which perform it are slow, old-fashioned and uncom- 
fortable boats, The route from Havre, as from Dieppe, is by 
the State Railway of France, which lands the traveller at the 
old, dark, smelly, ill-equipped terminus of St. Lazare. The 
delay in the Customs’ examination of the registered luggage is 
sometimes as much as an hour after the arrival of the train (a 
quarter of an hour only at the Nord station). The waiting-room 
for wretched travellers detained at the Lazare station for this 
purpose resembles a Venetian prison of the eighteenth century. 
The luggage, moreover, is entassé and difficult to find and 
identify. Often there are not enough porters to go round. Then 
the next jarring note is the trouble about cabs. When you 
leave the arrival side of the St. Lazare to seek a carriage you 
stumble out into a frowsy, badly lit court, positively stinking 
like an Augean stable with accumulations of horse manure. For 
some reason automobiles—taxis—are discouraged at this ter- 
minus, and however you may revolt against coercion, in your 
disgust at the station and longing to see the brighter side of 
Paris, you take the ill-smelling, lumbering, old-fashioned caléche 
or four-wheeler. 

If you cross nowadays from Newhaven to Dieppe you will 


? The Brighton Company dislike overmuch intercommunication between the 
two counties of Hants and Sussex. Otherwise they would organise a South- 
ampton-Portsmouth-Newhaven boat train, and a through service between Dover 
and Bournemouth. 
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find largish steamers which are really comfortable, but I doubt 


_ if ever you will realise the time in transit so falsely promised by 


the Brighton Railway placards. Just as the Ostende boats are 
lyingly announced to make the transit from Ostende to Dover in 
three hours, and scarcely ever in calm weather do it in less than 
foar, so the Newhaven boats never (in my experience and that 
of friends and correspondents) perform the transit to Dieppe in 
less than three and three-quarter hours. Moreover they fre- 
quently leave Newhaven a quarter of an hour after scheduled 
time. The general result is that you do not land at Dieppe, even 
on a calm day, till about fifteen minutes or so before the adver- 
tised time of train departure for Paris. But this is surely no 
excuse for the Dieppe people to put back the train’s departure 
for a whole hour! In short, you may calculate confidently on 
reaching Paris an hour late every day if you travel by Newhaven 
and Dieppe. This, with the long, long wait for the Customs 
at the prison-station of St. Lazare, makes connexions with ex- 
presses leaving Paris for the south or east very hazardous. All 
this is most regrettable, because for many reasons the Newhaven- 
Dieppe route is the nicest way to travel to Paris, and the comfort, 
security and steadiness of the new steamers are a set-off against 
the shorter route via Calais by steamers that are never comfort- 
able or steady, and occasionally suggest insecurity when going 
through their clumsy evolutions outside the harbours of Calais 
or Dover. 

A visit to Paris is one of the pleasantest and most instructive 
of holidays. State and Municipal authorities alike on both sides 
of the Channel should unite to facilitate and to cheapen this 
means of education. 

H. H. Jonnston. 
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THE WORKING AND AMENDING OF 
THE INSURANCE ACT 


So much has been written of the Insurance Act (what it might 
have been or ought to have been, and what it was supposed to 
have been) that it will not be amiss to see what it has set out 
actually to be and how far it has accomplished its purpose. As 
so much depends upon the working, it will be necessary very 
briefly to set forth its history from the time of conception; 
especially since the powers that were present at the making havea 
good deal to do with the working. Attention will be confined to 
Part I., since Part II., Insurance against Unemployment, has 
been dealt with by means of the Labour Bureau, and, not treading 
on new ground, has not been subjected to such a fire of criticism 
as Part I. 

It was in 1908 that the Chancellor of the Exchequer first took 
the work in hand, with a view of completing a series of measures 
which had commenced with the Old Age Pensions Act. Two 
methods of procedure were before the Government—one by way 
of endowment, the other by way of insurance. The old age 
pension scheme had already endowed old age, and it was thought 
by some that the same method should have been employed in 
dealing with the working period of industrial life. There is, how- 
ever, an obvious difference between the two; old-age pensions 
commencing at seventy years of age belong to a period of life in 
which regular work is no longer looked for. There would be no 
regular weekly wages from which to pay the weekly premiums. 
While, on the other hand, to start payment in the days of youth 
in order to make a provision for the closing years of life would 
be to make the many pay for the few; besides which, the latter 
would have to wait in any case some thirty to forty years till 
the scheme matured. Provision for the workers when past work 
can best be effected by the endowment of old age. The case 
becomes otherwise, however, for provision against the ills that 
beset industrial lives during the working period of those lives. It 
was determined, accordingly, that the State should proceed by 
way of an assisted insurance scheme, towards which those in work 
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should during the working period of life contribute. In so doing, 
the Government of the day were only taking up the challenge 
thrown down by the Friendly Societies themselves, the wiser 
heads of these bodies of voluntary mutual thrift having foreseen 
that by first settling, in the way they themselves approved, the 
question of provision for old age, the next step would be to fill 
up in a national method the insurance gaps which were left in 
the labour world. 

The next step was the natural one of consulting with the 
representatives of the great voluntary thrift movement as to the 
best way in which the State could provide for the many workers 
who were outside the shelter of the manifold ramification of the 
mutual thrift-tree, which in the course of years had thrown its 
protecting branches over so much of labour within the United 
Kingdom. In so doing, Mr. Lloyd George was endeavouring to 
provide a means which would fall in with the people’s thrift in 
the people’s way. It must be kept in mind that for the State to 
have at once proceeded by way of endowment and to have borne 
all the costs of a non-contributory system would have been to 
strike a death blow to that century of mutual thrift in which 
individual effort had raised up a collective common fund, in 
Friendly Society form alone, of some 45,000,0001., in addition to 
benefits already paid in cash; and to that must be added the 
voluntary thrift work carried on by the Trade Unions. 

In endeavouring to mould a State measure which should in- 
crease the usefulness of voluntary agencies, instead of setting up 
a new State subsidised department to supersede and take their 
place, the Chancellor was following wise precedent and extending 
its bearings. 

Born of the people, and coming from the people, Mr. Lloyd 
George made no scruple of consulting the people before he brought 
in his complete and much-delayed measure. In this we see the 
opposite of the mode in which the late Canon Blackley and his 
successors proceeded for so many years with his scheme of National 
Provident Insurance. In that case the Friendly Societies, Trade 
Unions, and all kindred voluntary thrift agencies were to be 
ridden over rough-shod, and a State scheme of insurance intro- 
duced to take their place. 

The body selected to act as a consultative committee and to 
assist the Chancellor of the Exchequer was the Committee of 
the National Conference of Friendly Societies, an association 
which had been established some twenty years before for the 
purpose of voicing the interests of these bodies in Parliament and 
protecting the same, as well as for mutual conference and consul- 
tation. Before the Government measure was put in hand it was 
agreed that no ‘opposition shop’ was to be started; that there 
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would have to be an ultimatum of compulsion in the background, 
in order to prevent a minority from tapping every and any source 
of relief without themselves contributing towards it; that there 
should be no undue interference with the control of societies nor 
with the investment of their funds; and that the Government 
could not countenance any but sound permanent societies of the 
Friendly Society type. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer also visited Germany, as 
being a friendly State which had already, in the course of the 
last twenty-five years and more, adopted, piece by piece, a full 
system of State insurance of workmen. Here, however, I desire 
to put in an important proviso, which in some quarters appears 
to have been strangely overlooked. In Germany, for better or 
for worse, the State alone does this or that, and imposes its 
ultimatum of conditions which have to be followed nolentes, 
volentes. In Germany there were no great thrift agencies to 
take up the work, it had all to be done by State agency and 
State officials. British workmen would not submit to have their 
voluntary thrift organisations managed by State officials. Hence, 
though unquestionably Mr. Lloyd George picked up valuable 
items of information, the scheme he brought forward, and 
which became ultimately the law of the land in December of 
1911, was calculated to be acceptable to the British workmen and 
workwomen as being one which did not overlook existing voluntary 
machinery. 

Bearing this in mind, we come to the scheme for National 
Insurance as it left Mr. Lloyd George and his Friendly Society 
advisers, and also as it was afterwards introduced into the House 
of Commons. And it is important, in the writer’s judgment, 
that we should consider what the Friendly Societies Committee 
expected as compared with what they were ultimately offered. 

In the Bill, according to its first draft, contributions were to 
be paid (both parties were in favour of a contributory scheme); 
the precise sums were left to the Government actuaries, who had 
not then completed their investigations. So far as benefits were 
concerned, medical attendance and medicine were to be given for 
48. @ year, sickness benefit not to exceed twenty-six weeks of 
5s. a week, to be immediately followed in cases of inability or 
breakdown by a permanent allowance of another 5s. a week. 
Sanatorium benefit was to be granted and a State contribution of 
ls. a week made towards costs; and a further payment of 20s. 
was to be allowed to a male insured person in respect of each 
confinement of his wife. 

In the matter of administration of benefits and management, 
everything was to pass through the hands of ‘ approved Friendly 
Societies of a permanent character’; each worker was to select 
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his or her own society, while the latter retained the power to 
reject. Such ‘rejects’ were to be excluded from the National 
Insurance fold altogether and left to the tender mercies of the 
Poor Law. Existing members of Friendly Societies were to be 
permitted to pay their contributions directly to their respective 
societies, and to be exempt from compulsory reduction of wages 
made by the employer ; while the employer’s contribution, as well 
as that of the employed, when collected by him, was to be paid 
over to the State. But all these amounts, together with the State 
share of the combined contribution, were ultimately to be handed 
over to this or that Friendly Society, monthly. We may at once 
point out that it was not likely that the employers and the Govern- 
ment would agree to hand over their portions of the combined 
contribution to the Friendly Societies for investment, though it 
was quite within reason that these societies should in the end 
receive the portion contributed by their respective members for 
that purpose. 

Before proceeding, it should be pointed out that the deposit 
system, administered through the Post Office, is only of a tem- 
porary nature—a three years’ experiment. Also, it is probable 
that the actual numbers will be comparatively small, since the 
collecting societies and industrial assurance companies have 
opened wide their doors in their many approved societies—nets 
cast on every side to catch men and women. 

Glancing at the tables of payments and benefits as set forth 
in the Insurance Act, it is impossible not to give the preference 
to the Government scheme even prior to the Amendment Act 
of last August, which makes the contrast still more marked. 
That vast social and economic measure of 1911 did at all events 
endeavour to provide the workers with something like a living 
maintenance when in times of sickness they are unable to follow 
their various callings. The Friendly Society scheme, on the other 
hand, appears to have been unable to avoid the temptation of 
exploiting a Government aid (whether drawn from the taxes 
or the employer is no matter) as doing something (giving a bare 
5s. a week) which must- necessarily require an addition from 
the voluntary thrift side before it could possibly be even a mini- 
mum insurance against sickness. In other words, the Friendly 
Society advisers of the Chancellor could not rise above their 
own arm and their own old way of using the same. 

Again, there must be included on one side and not on the 
other the important factor so often overlooked, in the haste to 
find fault and pick holes—viz. that in the State scheme it is 
by no means a 4d. or a 3d. to be paid every week from sixteen 
years of age to seventy years. The worker’s portion of the con- 
tribution has only to be paid while the worker continues to be 
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in health and to perform his, or her, allotted task. A difference, 
this, that few critics have looked into. We give the average 
sickness experience of the Ancient Order of Foresters—extend- 
ing over nearly the whole period of experience of life : 


Average Sickness Experience in Periods of Ten Years. 


From age 20 to 30 . . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 8} weeks 
7 30 to 40 . , < é F - 102 4, 
a reer artes 
“i 50 to 60 . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ . 272 ,, 
- 60 to 70 . ; ; ‘ ‘ saa 


If we take the period of between forty to fifty in the life 
of an insured person we shall find, if that person is a male 
member of the community, that between the years 40 to 50, 
instead of paying the weekly 4d. 520 times (omitting the half- 
week), as he would have to do in a Friendly Society, he would 
only have had to pay the same 505 times and been excused fifteen 
weekly payments ; while between the years of sixty and seventy 
(when the regularity of the weekly wage becomes a difficult 
matter) he would have had to provide the said 4d. per week for 
only 456 weeks out of a total of 520 weeks. 

But again there have been critics who, while approving, as a 
whole, of National Health Insurance in the bulk, could not refrain 
from picking holes in the actualities of such insurance before the 
paying out time had arrived. They told the working man, and, 
if he was out when they happened to look in, the working man’s 
wife, that none of these 10s. or 7s. 6d. per week were guaranteed 
by the State, and that in all probability they never would mature. 
But these same critics refrained from telling him that it was just 
the same, only worse, with the worker’s Friendly Society ; the 
only difference being that, in the case of the State, the Govern- 
ment actuaries have done their best to arrive at the correct figures, 
and that there will not be a bankrupt State behind any losses 
which, for the sake of argument, may accrue, or any actuarial 
calculations which, in the light of experience, require amending. 

The difficulty of admitting to benefits of insurance persons 
of over age at the time of joining at one and the same 
rate of contribution, though they must bring increased 
liabilities with them, was overcome by an ingenious actuarial 
device. The State makes a reserve value loan to all em- 
ployed contributors up to, and including, the age of sixty- 
four, and to all voluntary contributors up to and including 
the age of forty-four if insured before a given period. The aggre- 
gate of this loan, including the Army and Navy Reserve Fund, 
is estimated at over 60,000,0001. This vast value of reserves 
is not to be raised by special taxation but is treated as a paper 
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debt, to become liquidated within eighteen years and a half by 
the National Health Commissioners themselves. 

The Commissioners propose to take 2d.—or, strictly speak- 
ing, 13d. (men) and 13d. (women)—for the above period, in 
order to repay the loan. The general comment made is to the 
effect that, in such a case, there will be no such thing as a 9d. 
benefit for 7d., or an 8d. benefit for 6d. The proposal, however, 
of the Government means nothing more than temporarily taking 
a small slice of the money of the young to pay for that which 
is lacking on the part of the middle-aged and ageing. Even if 
it were permanently so, it would be only doing what the Poor 
Law has for years compelled sons to do for their parents in time 
of need. And the moral duty of the children towards their aged 
parents does not end, if indeed it begins, with sons only. Besides, 
there is an example, ready-made and at hand, in the practice 
of such a Friendly Society as the Hearts of Oak, which charges 
a uniform contribution, for all ages at entry, of about 10s. per 
quarter. In order fairly to cover the liabilities which the society 
takes upon itself, the flat quarterly contributions, for benefits 
received and to be received, must be more than the youngest 
members, say those from eighteen to twenty-two, would have to 
pay, did not others enter at later ages on the same terms. But 
they do not suffer, since, when they themselves become older, 
they benefit in the way the older entrants have already benefited 
from them. Only the fair balance depends upon a regular and 
continuous supply of ‘ young blood.’ 

But the case of ‘employed insurers’ under the National 
Health Insurance Act is far different. We have already shown 
that the rates of sickness naturally differ at different periods of 
life. Let it be granted that insurers below thirty years of age 
do not, on the average, draw over eight and a half weeks’ sick 
pay during the decennial period between twenty and thirty years 
of age. In that case it would not be possible for them, as a 
tule, to draw 9d. or 8d. benefit, not even a 7d. or a 6d. The 
9d. and the 8d. benefit (for males and females respectively) cannot 
become theirs during the first twenty years of membership. 
They are only charged with it for the purpose of building up 
reserves for after-life. But in twenty years the borrowed 
13d. and the borrowed 14d. are repaid; while, until it is 
repaid, they will not suffer loss, even if it comes to a break- 
down. More than this, not only will they receive no loss, 
but within a period of twenty years from joining at or below 
twenty they will receive additional benefits; either medical 
treatment for dependents as well as for insurer, or payment in 
whole or part of dental treatment, or sickness benefit from the 
first instead of from the fourth day of illness, or payment of 
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disablement benefit though not wholly incapable of work, or 
allowances during the period of convalescence, or payment of 
superannuation before seventy—no less than fourteen ways of 
extra benefits are made available. 

Further still, we have to see what is effected by this 
60,000,0001. of reserve values. In a word, it enables em- 
ployed contributors up to, and including, sixty-four years 
of age, and voluntary contributors up to, and _ including, 
forty-four years of age, within the given period, to come into 
the National Insurance scheme and benefit thereby, just as if 
they were, every one of them, only sixteen years of age, instead 
of sixty or forty and over. Let us take examples of these reserved 
values with which approved societies are credited, and, in order 
that there may be no mistake made, we will select from the table 
for female, as well as from that for male, insured persons. 





Male 





Reserve Value 


Reserve Value 
Spinstersand = Married Workers 








Widows 
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So that if the Act did nothing else it would enable those 
persons, male or female, who were unable to join a Friendly 
Society or a Trade Union on account of the bar of age, to 
remove that bar and become young again, even only sixteen, 
while the State advanced them all the extra moneys which should 
have been paid during past years into this or that society, and 
started them as though they had so done their thrift duty and 
been able to do it. 

At once the question arises: ‘What benefit will this be to 
those persons, male or female, who have joined a mutual 
insurance society in the past from their youth? The 
answer is that reserved values are loaned to all alike. 
Consequently, the reserves which, for example, 5,000,000 
members of Friendly Societies have, more or less adequately, 
built up for themselves during the years they have been members, 
for the heavy sickness (as we have seen) of the later years of 
life, will be set free. The total amount has been estimated at 
from 10,000,0001. to 13,000,000I. 
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As Mr. A. W. Watson, F.I.A., actuary for the Manchester 
Unity, the Hearts of Oak, and many other leading Friendly 
Societies, before he was appointed actuary to the Joint Com- 
mittee of Commissioners and adviser to the Chief Registrar, 
writes: ‘The Friendly Societies of the country have now the 
opportunity of relieving themselves from liabilities which cannot 
be less in value than 10,000,000/., and which may be much more.’ 
A further statement, however, on this head will have to be made 
later on. 

The reader may remember that the Bill, as it left the hands 
of the Chancellor and his Friendly Society advisers, was supposed 
to confine ‘approved’ societies (that is, those which could be 
used for the purpose of working the Act) to ‘sound permanent 
sucieties’ ; meaning thereby those bodies which gave sick pay 
of a permanent character, so as to cover any ordinary period 
of sickness to which its members might be liable. By the time 
the Bill had run the gauntlet of Parliament and become an 
Act this qualification had disappeared. Again, the qualification 
of an approved society originally stood as follows: Absolute self- 
government, not working for a profit, election of all committees, 
representatives, etc., by the members generally ; in a word, real 
democratic government and management. Besides, in addition 
to these qualifications, approved societies had to pass the test 
of possessing a minimum of 10,000 insured persons under the 
Act. 

Let us take the last first in order. Mr. Lloyd George visited 
the National Conference of Friendly Societies at the moment 
(July 29, 1911) when the National Conference, then holding a 
special meeting in London, was discussing the question of 10,000 
membership. A series of graduated diminutions were being 
brought up and voted upon, and the amount of 5000 had been 
carried and was then and there accepted by the Chancellor, while 
1000 was not carried. The Chancellor, it is to be feared, had 
been badly advised by the Committee of the Conference in 
originally fixing on 10,000. The Committee was representative 
of all the Friendly Societies in the Conference, with their 
5,000,000 of members. Unfortunately the temptation of the ‘ big 
battalions’ gathering in the spoil had been too great, and the 
Committee appears to have recommended a limit which in itself 
would only cover some two dozen of the societies the Conference 
represented, and would not allow a single society in either 
Scotland, Wales, or Ireland to enter the coming fields that were 
then growing ripe unto harvest. Subsequently, all limit was 
omitted in the Act, and the 5000 membership was relegated to 
@ qualification, in some three years’ time, when the approved 
societies were to be valued. If an approved society had not 
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then reached this minimum of membership, it would have to be 
grouped with other societies. 

It was also at this Conference that the Chancellor enlarged 
the opening on all sides to approved societies. The question put 
to the Chancellor was, why the Government proposed to include 
collecting societies, insurance companies, and dividing societies. 
In the course of reply Mr. Lloyd George said : 


We don’t include any societies. We have laid down conditions which 
enable a number of those who have been insured in the Government scheme 
to form themselves into approved societies. We don’t ask what other 
business those gentlemen are conducting. We can no more ask the members 
of an approved society whether they are conducting a business as a collect- 
ing society, or an insurance company, or a dividing society, or a Friendly 
Society than we could ask them ‘Are you conducting a business as a 
grocer, or a draper, or a coal merchant, or a solicitor?’ All we demand is 
that the societies which are formed for the purpose of carrying out the 
objects of the Act shall conform to certain defined conditions in that 
Act. We have nothing to do with any business they conduct outside that. 
We are not interfering with your business outside the Act. 


As a consequence, the deposit societies, the collecting 
and burial societies, and the industrial assurance companies 
pressed their claims by starting societies, as separate sections, 
outside their original purpose. The differences between collecting 
bodies and bona fide Friendly Societies have been so clearly laid 
down by the late Mr. J. M. Ludlow, when Chief Registrar, that 
it will be worth while recalling them under present circumstances : 


Friendly Societies. Collecting Societies, 
Combine relief in sickness with Limited to life insurance. 
life insurance. 
Monthly, or, in some cases, fort- Meetings, whether district or 
nightly, meetings the rule. general, practically disregarded by 
members. 


Management inexpensive ; officials Management rarely costing less 
generally appointed by the intelligent | than 40 per cent. of premium income ; 
consent of the members. members practically excluded from 
voice in election of managers. 

Promoted and conducted for the Promoted and conducted for benefit 
benefit of members. of managers. 





It will at once be seen that the industrial insurance companies 
and the collecting societies were possessed of most perfect and 
most widely-covering means of propaganda. ‘The industrial 
insurance companies alone, headed by the leviathan Prudential, 
had already insured for small sums at death one fourth of the 
nation, so far at least as England was concerned. And, with 
kindred societies and companies, the leviathan has gathered from 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 of members into some dozen appended 
approved societies ; so far does the spreadeagleism of the Pruden- 
tial and fellow-companies extend. It has been comparatively easy 
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for the agents of these companies, who call already for the ‘death’ 
ld. or 2d. per week, to call also for the State ‘life’ 8d. or 4d., 
especially where girls and women were concerned, and to promise 
to take all care and all risks, so as to save the State insurers the 
trouble of finding out for themselves and becoming so educated 
as to manage their own thrift for ‘ the life that now is.’ Indeed, 
complaints have been brought me that it has been difficult for 
mistresses to. keep the back door steps clear. The worst side, 
however, of these companies is that all educational enlightenment 
and personal initiative are destroyed. So much is done for the 
insurers that they have nothing left to do for themselves by 
themselves. 

It is time something was said about the ‘ medical benefit,’ 
the importance of which can scarcely be exaggerated. It can only 
be because its supporters will travel by no other road than the 
one they have themselves laid down, that a large and important 
body of public opinion, which devotes itself to the prevention of 
destitution and war upon poverty, has not seen the vast 
potentialities of the National Health Insurance scheme which is 
now the law of the land. Here a far-reaching beginning is made 
of the duty of the State to preserve the health of its citizens. 
Doubtless a thorough State medical service would do this work 
best. But it should be remembered that the present system is only 
set going for a time and that, if it is found unequal to the work, 
it will have to be replaced by some such system. 

The pity was that the Chancellor did not approach the medical 
profession at the same time as he approached the great Friendly 
Societies. It is evident from the first that he did not feel confident 
that the proposal by the latter of 4s. per head was adequate 
remuneration for a thorough medical service. The doctors had 
reason on their side; only, in their excess of zeal to get clear of 
all Friendly Societies’ control, they appear to have forgotten that, 
after all, they are the servants of the State for the good of the 
State. 

Whatever may be the ultimate outcome, it would never do 
to go back to ‘ club doctoring,’ with its pill and plaster and bottle 
treatment. There must be, with the growing knowledge of the 
day, an efficient, higher grade service, which will be on the side 
of the preservation of the health of the workers. There must be 
more than merely the dosing of the sick individual who may delay 
to call in the doctor until he, or she, has passed the seeds of the 
disease on to the next generation, to affect those yet unborn. 
Nothing less than a preservation of health must be the aim and 
object of insurance and of doctor. Hence, any idea of going back 
to club practice under the control of this or that society should be 
discouraged. The imperfect past must make way for the more 
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perfect present and still more perfect future, or the medical benefit 
will be dear at any price. It is to be hoped that nothing like the 
club practice of the past will be again permitted ; it is remarkable 
that societies like the Oddfellows and the Foresters cannot yet 
see this, and that they are still pressing the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Commissioners to hand them over the doctors’ 
money for that very purpose. Further, with the improved medical 
service, at more than half as much again cost as it used to be, 
more is looked for, such as modern exact diagnosis, besides a 
little plain book-keeping. It should mean a new era for the 
disciples of Galen, or rather for those of Paracelsus, applying 
a true use of chemistry in the preparation of medicines, with a 
‘ Listerism ’ still on the march of progress. It means also from 
2001. to 10001. a year as income, with the proviso, if the experience 
of the past goes for anything, that out of every hundred 
heads of insured persons only an average of thirty will require 
attendance within the twelve months. 

It is true that the doctors will not be altogether free from lay 
control, for they, as well as all other professional classes, will be 
in some measure servants of the State. But they will be free 
of that Friendly Society control which tended to reduce prices 
per head without securing the action of preventative treatment— 
a control which, however well it may have answered in the past, 
is beside the question in the present and future of advance. If 
insurance practice prove but a stepping-stone to State medical 
whole-time service, so much the better for doctors and for State. 
Only even the doctors, who are new to trade union ways, will 
do well to remember that the community is not in being for them, 
but they for the community. Still, they have their cares and 
anxieties, especially those patent medicines of self-advertise- 
ment to which we largely owe the increase in the quantum of 
sickness. They—the doctors—alone stand in the way of ‘a pill 
that at the present moment is daily bread to thousands.’ 
Let them combine to petition Parliament to prohibit in the United 
Kingdom the advertisements of those same quack medicines 
which do not see light in the newspapers ‘across the water.’ 
I mean in France, not America; yet in the States there are 
restrictions with which advertisers have to comply and no ‘ all- 
cure ’ remedies are allowed to pass. 

In the matter of the conversion of a Friendly Society or Trade 
Union into an approved society there is much room for comment. 
It is certain members of the actuarial profession that here have 
failed in a number of cases to withstand the temptations of 
making money at all costs. If we look down the pages of ‘ Lists 
of Societies Approved ’ by this or that body of Commissioners, we 
shall see after Friendly Society upon Friendly Society the words 
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in italics ‘ Separate Section.’ Now, if anything holds good in 
the original draft of the Government National Insurance scheme, 
it is the call for the Friendly Societies proper themselves to work 
the Act; for that very purpose the impediment of a special limit 
of numbers was withdrawn. In fact, the economy of the whole 
scheme rests upon use being made of all possible existing 
machinery, instead of the too common practice of setting up a 
new and competitive machinery of the State with State officials. 
A Friendly Society, as a rule, possesses in itself the exact type 
of constitution required by the Act for an approved society ; is, 
in fact, the model on which the requirements of an approved 
society were framed. Yet unquestionably, actuary after actuary, 
as the skilled advisers whom the Chancellor counselled the smaller 
Friendly Societies to consult, have taken everything into their 
own hands, have made for small societies separate sections out- 
side, when all the time they were so constituted as to become 
approved in themselves. They have caused them to adopt the 
only means by which collecting societies and industrial life assur- 
ance companies could qualify for approval. They have kept all revi- 
sion of rules and taking steps to become approved in their own 
hands, instead of advising and educating members to manage their 
own affairs. In a word, many actuaries have adopted throughout 
anti-democratic methods of procedure, and have ended in fastening 
on to a society, with a deficiency and in need of the aid of released 
reserve values to start afresh on its journey, a brand-new 
‘separate section,’ without money in hand and without experi- 
ence. So have they largely prevented the working of that timely 
financial reform of the older bodies which the action of the new 
National Health Insurance offered ready to hand. It goes with- 
out saying that in a short time these societies (many of them 
excellent in their way, though a bit old-fashioned) will collapse ; 
while the new insurance scheme was intended to be worked 
directly by them, internally and not externally, to their own 
economic salvation and the lasting benefit of their members. 
Much loss, consequently, has been brought about, especially 
in those patronised societies which are largely managed for 
the members by the classes socially above the rank and file. 
I am afraid it is not possible to put this line of action down 
to anything else than an inherent objection to accept any 
scheme, however intrinsically beneficial, from the Government 
quarter and that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Even in 
the matter of the doctors it has been constantly hoped that they 
would stand out, and so wreck Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme. 

It is not necessary, as indeed it is not possible, to enter into 
all the documents, orders, and directions, issued by the Insurance 
Commissioners. It need only be said that the provincial inspectors 
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were ever ready to instruct and inform, and that the local auditors 
have shown themselves most willing to come to the assistance 
of secretaries of approved societies. 

Once more, the case of the employer has not been sufficiently 
kept to the front in putting forward the case of the employed 
contributor. It has been forgotten how much the Old Age 
Pensions Act improved trade. Take, for example, tea. The 
brokers wondered at the large extra profits that came in after the 
first full year’s working of that Act; but on examination found 
that even if only 2d. a week more was added out of the 5s. 
pension for expenditure in tea the increase would be accounted 
for. Let some 9,000,0001. be expended in the form of National 
Insurance in the first twelve months after the Act brings in full 
benefits, what will be the result to manufacturers and retail 
tradesmen? There will be 10s. and 7s. 6d. a week, leaving out 
the extras which many persons will have insured for, to be put 
on the trade-market by those in receipt of sick-pay out of the 
hitherto uninsured eight millions who have had little or nothing 
to fall back upon, when compelled to cease work. In the past 
these may have had when sick to live on cold charity or Poor 
Law relief. In such cases the retail tradesman often only 
expends his own money on those who come to buy. In future 
every trade (since a deficiency in one is a deficiency in others) 
will benefit. More boots will be wanted, and, consequently, 
more machinery to make them with; more corn to make bread 
with will have to be purchased, to the benefit of the grower, the 
miller, and the baker. So it goes on when once the ball is set 
rolling. The 3d. per employé found by the employers, being 
turned over and put into circulation, will return to them laden 
with interest. The very payments of the employer will tend to 
increase the employer’s trade. 

Also, within a twelvemonth of the 15th of January last, it has 
been estimated, there will have been paid out 1,500,000I. to 
@ million women to nurse and nourish them in the hour of their 
peril, and there will be 6,000,000/. more in hand for the purpose 
of securing medical treatment to those of the 14,000,000 insured, 
as need arises. The possibilities of the Act are not exhausted 
by the by no means unique case of 200I. for 4s. 6d. cited by the 
Chancellor, for it is quite possible, as was shown in Parliament, 
for a young man joining at twenty-one and paying in ll. 4s. 8d. 
for benefits, if he is unfortunately taken permanently ill, so as 
to be unable to follow his work, and if he lives long enough, to 
receive 16701. This brings me to record in passing the admir- 
able measures taken to prevent members falling out of the ranks. 
Arrears of contributions are so dealt with when they result from 
unemployment that it would seem scarcely possible to go right 
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out of benefit. There is no need to exaggerate the tale of bene- 
ficent work which the Act will aid workers in the United King- 
dom to do for themselves, without being beholden to charity or 
Poor Law. f 

So much had been written before the issue of the Report of 
August last. It is not too much to say that the recent publica- 
tion by the Commissioners of the Report of the first year’s 
working of the Act is indispensable to that better understanding 
which is so essential to smooth working and avoidance of friction. 
Then there is the Amending Act of August last, of which only 
a few of the leading features can be noted. One of the greatest 
boons is that which does away with reduced benefits to those 
persons who have had to enter insurance at the age of fifty or 
upwards. 

The effect of another section is also to the good, in that insured 
persons who have reached the age of sixty, but have ceased to be 
employed contributors (often the effect of the demand for the 
most efficient labour that is continually shortening the working 
period in so many callings), will be entitled to become voluntary 
contributors at the flat rate of contribution covering younger years, 
without, as before, having been actually employed for the previous 
five years. This will do away with the temptation to manu- 
facture employment so as to qualify for a continuation of the 
usual benefits. 

It has been felt that in the case of the exempted person, 
for whom the employer still has to pay the employer’s share, the 
exempted should be eligible for some benefit. This is now secured 
in the form of medical and sanatorium benefits, ‘as if they were 
members of approved societies.’ The total numbers are about 
70,000 ; but will probably increase in view of the classes of ex- 
empted persons having been made somewhat more comprehensive 
by the Commissioners. 

Coming to Section 11 of the National Insurance Act, 1913, 
we have additional powers granted to Insurance Committees in 
the matter of the administration of medical benefits, which may 
ultimately prove to be the germ from which an entirely new 
system, so far as National Health Insurance is concerned, of 
medical attendance and treatment can be evolved. Conse- 
quently, the question must be once more considered. I give the 
meaning in the wording of the National Insurance Gazette (a 
profitable source frequently tapped) : 

This section simply gives powers to the Insurance Commissioners to set 
up or to authorise Insurance Committees to set up any better system of 
medical benefit where in any area, or part of an area, the insured persons, 
or any considerable proportion of them, are not receiving satisfactory 
medical treatment under the panel system. The section is fairly wide in 
its terms, but it is operative only where the panel system is unsatisfactory. 

Vor. LXXIV—No. 441 3 x 
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The clause when the Bill was in committee was supported by 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., mainly, it is true, as an additional 
means for enabling Insurance Committees to make a better 
bargain with the doctors who should come on the panels; in other 
words, to give them more control ‘ to protect the insured persons, 
whose interests are sometimes grossly neglécted, and are not often 
well looked after under the present system.’ Mr. Masterman, 
M.P., the Chairman of the National Health Insurance Joint Com- 
mittee, may be said to have carried the matter a step further by 
giving in committee a practical illustration. It will be best to 
quote his exact words : 


If the Insurance Committee and the Insurance Commissioners were 
assured that the insured persons were not receiving satisfactory treatment 
in the district, you have available for this service the money which is at 
the présent time provided by insured persons and the extra money voted 
by the Government. . . . They would then be authorised to make a scheme, 
and to usé that money to providé medical betiefit for insured persons in that 
area, Of course, if they decided to ask for authorisation to employ a 
whole-time medical officer, they could provide a much better service than the 
present. (The italics are the writer's.) 


And Mr. Masterman added: ‘This matter has been put to mé 
again and again during the last six months.’* 

Let us see, first, whether there are traces of any general dis- 
satisfaction with the way the panel system is going. So far as 
approved Friendly Societies are concerned, and probably the 
opinion of trade unions, though not so openly expressed, goes 
in the same direction, the general verdict is pronouncedly against 
the panel system. I have only room for two opinions outside those 
expressed at the National Conference of Friendly Societies 
recently held in London, though pages might be filled. The 
opinion of the Ancient Order of Hibernians (in Great Britain) is 
that 


The panel system is not satisfactory, and, as a substitute thereto, we 
would much prefer whole-time officers. The danger of the panel system is 
that if doctors do not readily grant certificates they lose a proportion of 
their income. Where two doctors reside in one district, and one freely 
issues certificates and the othér has a conscientious scruple, unless he is 
perfectly satisfied of incapacity, the natural tendency will be to select the 
doctor with whom he has the least trouble. 


This evidence has been confirmed by the doctors themselves, 
some of whom have written to the Manchester Guardian and 
other papers saying the same thing. The medical profession 
have not a fair chance given them of dealing faithfully with 
applicants for certificates without consequent loss of income. 


1 National Insurance Gazette, October 4, 1918. 
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It is difficult, from the bundle of Friendly Society literature before 
me, to select another opinion. The following, taken at hap- 
hazard, is from an article in the September number of The 
Shepherd’s Magazine: 

There is the question of the abnormal sickness benefits paid through the 
recklessness of doctors in giving certificates. .. . We are not writing with- 
6ut the book on this question. We have been present at Insurance Coni- 
mittee meetings and conferences where medical men have admitted, when 
discussions have arisen on the question of appointing medical referees, that 
if they refused certificates to men who wished to go on the sick fund, even 
if they thought the applicants were not fit subjects, they would lose the 
treatment of a man’s family. . . . So the temptation is too great for these 
doctors: they stifle their conscience, pocket their fees, and practically do 
that which will bring the societies to ruin. If they rigidly did their duty 
there would be little or no work for the medical referees. ... We are 
inclined to think that a State service would have been the best thing for the 
insured person after all. 


From all sides the sanie tale comes pouring in. Secretaries of 
lodges and courts and tents are roused, and the feeling against 
the doctors is a still rising tide. In Ireland, too, as in the other 
parts of the United Kingdom, there is dissatisfaction expressed 
in varied tones, though the situation is different. 

We turn to the annual parliament of the Friendly Societies, 
only to find almost uniform dissatisfaction with the present stage 
of the administration of medical benefits by means of the panel 
system, and a resolution that steps be taken to secure the traris- 
ference of administration to approved societies was passed without 
being voted against, but only after failure to carry an amendment 
in another direction. 

Now, it is only too evident that there are a certain number of 
the older officials of our great Friendly Societies who, belonging 
in spirit and in practice to days that are past, and clinging 
to that past, have been unable to take kindly, if to take at all, to 
the new order which came in with National Health Insurance. All 
praise is due to them for their past services, for that strenuous work 
of individualism rather than that of colléctivism (though they 
were dealing with mutual thrift); but the old is not the new. 
The old order may be that from which the new sprang; that, 
indeed, which prepared the ground for the new. But, for 
better and for worse, no institution, however good in itself, 
whatever excellent work it has done--the Friendly Society 
movement has a splendid past which has to be reckoned 
among the best assets of the nation, or, indeed, of the nations 
which make up the United Kingdom—can stand to-day upon its 
past achievements and on the strength of them successfully bid 
for popular support. This fact had been made evident from the 
very first idea of a proposed scheme of State Insurance. The 
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Executive Committee of the National Conference, which includes 
the parliamentary agents, so far back as 1909, when in con- 
sultation with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, were asked the 
question whether the movement had been spreading in recent 
years, and whether, if given a reasonable time, the Friendly 
Societies could complete the conversion of the between nine and 
ten millions of labour outside their ranks. They were unable, 
in the face of a membership which was either declining or 
stationary, with an increasing population, to give a positive 
answer. The Committee, in their report, admitted that ‘ they 
were approaching the stage in which the question would arise as 
to whether or no the Friendly Society movement was on the 
wane.’* That stage has been prevented or, at the very least, 
delayed by the large additional members brought in through the 
channel of National Insurance. The usefulness of the societies 
has been augmented, and the means of placing themselves on an 
actuarially sound basis and clearing off at a stroke actuarial de- 
ficiencies given them. This should have followed from the 
fact that the State was prepared to give enabling aid by the 
setting free of the ‘ reserved values’ of members who had joined 
before December 1911. It was the original. intention of the 
Act that new reserves should be granted to these members, as 
well as to those who had not previously made or been able to 
make any provision of the kind for themselves, and who were 
of over age on entering upon National Insurance. As a result, 
some 13,000,000/. should have been set free for the primary 
purpose of once and for all putting their house in order, or, in 
other words, bringing up past insurances to the full worth of 
20s. in the pound. This purpose many Friendly Societies, on 
the advice of their leading officers and encouraged, I fear, by 
their valuers, have been induced to forgo; with the consequence 
that members have largely taken the State sickness benefit 
in addition to, instead of in place of, that portion of their 
voluntary insurance which otherwise the State 10s. per week 
covered. Hence, also, has arisen the serious question of 
over-insurance beyond risks. For example, a member may have 
12s. sick pay a week out of the private side and a further 
10s. out of the State side of an approved society. This con- 
dition of things has been encouraged by many Friendly 
Society leaders who have never loved the Act, but who are now 
the first to cry out against increases in sickness claims and the 
fact that some members do remain longer on the funds. Malinger- 
ing is made worth while and then complained of. It is remarkable 
how many people in the present day seem to want to have a thing 
not even two ways but all ways, at whatever ultimate cost 


* Report to the National Conference, October 14, 1909. 
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and disaster. One need not add that the many millions of 
reserves have not been set free, and that Friendly Societies are 
letting a golden opportunity slip by ; while certain of their leaders 
still cry out that they ‘hate’ the Act, and certain officers of 
branches of approved societies are desirous of depriving those 
who are State members only of the full rights and privileges of 
membership, advocating separate meetings in a ‘lower room,’ 
outside the lodge, for these same inferior brethren. Snobbery is 
not confined to the ranks of the ‘ upper five’; while the State— 
ourselves in the bulk—is not considered a desirable acquaintance. 

The endeavour to return to the old club practice of doctoring 
is to put the clock back. The House of Commons, by a con- 
clusive vote of all but fifteen members, took the control of the 
medical benefit out of the hands of this or that Friendly Society. 
The new medicine has outgrown the ‘bottle, pill, and plaster’ 
treatment of the past. With the largely increased cost, about 
double that of the old, medical treatment must be of the best, as 
the Chancellor desired and demanded. It is increasingly felt that 
such thorough treatment has not been given under the panel 
system. It is no longer a question of drugs for the sick, but such 
preventative treatment and overhaul as shall preserve the health 
of the insured and their dependants and make the Act not only 
a ‘National’ Insurance but a ‘ Health’ Insurance measure. It 
must appear before long that a full-time salaried medical service, 
such as was proposed by representatives of the Sons of Tem- 
perance at the National Conference of Friendly Societies, will 
ultimately carry the day as the one solution of the difficulty of 
providing an adequate medical service. This alone will satisfy in 
the end the unrest at present only too evident in the existing 
method of administration of the medical benefit. As Mr. Walter 
Davies, Past-President of the National Conference and scribe 
of the Sons of Temperance, said, those who look forward instead 
of back are not prepared to advocate a return to conditions which 
existed before the Act—something far better is required as a 
national want. Only there is no need to go to London for 
fitting control. Why not a whole-time medical service which 
can be appointed for a given district, to serve for that district and 
be responsible to it? This could ultimately do away with the 
old ‘ Union service’ and be one more sign of the departure of 
the new Poor Law, with its old taint. 

Besides a new medical service a dental is sorely needed. Here 
again it is the prevention in the hands of the dentist which will 
do so much to keep the nation of insured persons and their de- 
pendants in health and stop subsequent national loss. But there 
remains, as an essential, a thoroughly organised system of nursing 
in use for town and country. This is not difficult; it only needs 
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more thorough arrangement in order to work where it has not 
always been forthcoming, A doctor, without the aid of qualified 
nurses, cannot do his duty as he should and as he desires to do, 

As regards sanatorium benefit, in spite of much that has been 
said about unpreparedness, it ig remarkable how well the several 
county and borough Insurance Committees have managed, how 
many cases they have dealt with during the first year’s operations ; 
while, in conjunction with County Councils, they have set up 
effective workable schemes which are now being carried out, Exist- 
ing sanatoria are being fully utilised, new sanatoria are being 
built. And not only so, but also hospital accommodation is being 
found, so that treatment can be extended to non-pulmonary ag 
well as pulmonary cases, and also to children. It should be re- 
membered that this benefit is not being restricted to insured 
persons—it extends to the uninsured. In this there is a great 
advance on the treatment of the past, since formerly no sana- 
torium would accept a case in any but the earliest stages. In 
addition, there are central and branch dispensaries, as well as 
visiting stations and home treatment. It is a pleasing thought 
to look back and recall the part taken and the princely example 
set by King Edward in earlier years in starting a campaign against 
the ‘Great White Plague.’ The stamping out process has now 
commenced in good earnest. The late King will receive his 
full reward from another generation. 

Another proposition brought forward, not by any means for 
the first time, at the National Conference must be very briefly 
noticed—namely that the Chancellor be again pressed to grant 
payment for the first three days of illness. Here, again, there 
is a looking back to the spot where the camp was once pitched 
and a ‘ blind eye ’ turned towards the place to which the camp had 
moved on. While nothing could be said against such sick pay- 
ment to existing members of the Friendly Societies at the time of 
putting the Act into operation, the safeguard of not commencing 
pay till the fourth day of sickness is essential to the fair working 
of the same, in view of the nine millions who have come in from 
outside and who, many of them, have never had the advantages 
of the discipline of association and brotherhood, At any rate, the 
Government actuaries could not see their way to grant it at the 
commencement of the scheme. Further, it seems to have been 
forgotten that the Chancellor, in lieu thereof, extended the 
original period of full sick pay from thirteen to twenty-six weeks, 
which is actuarially equivalent, or more than equivalent, to the 
granting of the first three days. This equivalent was at the time 
accepted by the Committee of the Conference. It is too late now 
to re-open the question ; the door is shut, Once again it looks as 
though it were an attempt to get a thing both ways, 
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In view of the near future, it has been a great logs to the 
Friendly Society world to be deprived of the services of so able 
and so statesmanlike a Parliamentary agent as Mr, Moffrey, 
J.P., a brother of such moderating influence ag well as grasp of 
essentialities under altered circumstances. Times are changed, 
and if the Friendly Societies are successfully to work the volun- 
tary side they must successfully work the State side; and this 
they can only do by realising that they must enter the great 
harvest fields of the uninsured and gather them into their garner, 
This means ceasing to spend, as a Friendly Society writer well 
puts it, ‘ their days in selfish contention and blind partisanship,’ 
for ever crying ‘ Privilege! privilege!’ ‘ How best to bring them 
in’ should be the one aim and pursuit— 


Ceasing to give, we cease to have— 
Such is the law of love. 


It is not sick pay we must seek, but our aim should be the pre- 
vention of qualifying for sick-pay ; the obtaining such an efficient 
medical service that our great stock-in-trade for the supreme 
service of the nation shall be—Health. 

A further feature of the Amending Act is the power to deal 
with a day’s work; upon the insured person putting a penny 
stamp on the card there is no need for the employer’s contribution 
to be furnished by the employed. 

It is impossible to close this article without pointing out that, 
in the near future, unless something unforeseen happens, there 
will be a crisis in the agencies employed by the State which will 
endanger the running of the machinery, The danger lies, as 
previously stated, in the large part in the new National Insurance 
taken by the industrial assurance companies (to pass by that 
taken by the collecting societies), of which the Prudential is the 
leviathan. These bodies claim to have secured 3,000,000 of the 
newly insured. The Prudential alone has some half dozen 
approved societies attached to it, The ways of Friendly Societies 
and Trade Unions are so altogether different, as has been pointed 
out, that there can be no common ground of meeting between 
them and industrial assurance companies. There are two forces at 
work which repel the one the other, like opposing currents. The 
industrial assurance companies, as commercial undertakings, are 
out for profit, which they obtain outside State business under the 
Act. Friendly Societies and Trade Unions are autonomous and 
democratic associations of members for the members. The com- 
mercial undertakings call at practically every working class door in 
the country by means of 80,000 canvassers and agents, of whom 
20,000 are employed by the Prudential alone. Because the State 
has, so far, declined to bury her dead citizens after their wealth- 
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producing day was over (unless they had lost, as paupers, their 
rights of citizenship) these companies for private profit flourish 
and grow rich in dividends and bonuses to their shareholders, and 
side by side of the State life business work their own death 
business. They were too strong for the Government to leave 
out. Thirty years ago the then Conservative Government tried 
to handle these companies and to restrict their dividends to 
10 per cent. But the late Lord Goschen, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and his adviser, now Lord Milner, had to give 
it up. Now they are earning from an average of 28 per cent. 
to @ maximum of over 50 per cent. on their capital! But much 
worse than dear finance is the method by which everything is 
done for the persons insured through their several approved 
societies. These, largely domestic servants, know nothing, and 
are taught nothing, about the virtues of mutual thrift; they 
are simply treated like machines that are off work, to be supplied 
with benefits by the army of agents. As has been said, all 
their thinking is done for them. On their private side, the 
last Board of Trade Return shows that some 43 per cent. 
of moneys received for premiums was spent upon management 
expenses and payment of commissions. The present Govern- 
ment can do nothing by themselves. But if Labour rose en 
masse and with one voice declared they would have no more of 
it, and called upon the Government to make the burial of its 
citizens and matters of industrial insurance affairs of the State, 
it could be done. Only Labour must be prepared to support that 
Government against the most powerful political weapon that any 
Government has ever been cailed upon to encounter. This is the 
concern of the people, and, if they require the alteration, they 
must back that alteration. It is quite conceivable that Mr. 
Lloyd George could carry it through ; it is, also, conceivable that 
the official Opposition might join in, if there was a likelihood of 
@ successful issue. Without that likelihood no Government can 
be blamed for declining to deal with the question. 

The Post Office might be allowed to do business in the way 
of deferred annuities openly, and take means to obtain custom. 
As it is, the authorities do not venture to exhibit a stamped 
envelope even, or a ‘red’ stamp-book. 

This is not the place to fill in the history of the working of 
the Act by the local authorities. It is only fair, however, to bear 
witness that, coming from a perusal of the minutes of a typical 
county Insurance Committee for the past twelve months, one is 
struck with the way in which the committees, and especially the 
various sub-committees, stuck to the work, and the thorough 
manner in which they handled the varied problems that arose in 
putting the new machinery in force. In addition to the ordinary 
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attendances at meetings of committees and sub-committees, and 
the time spent in the preparation of agenda and the evolution of 
reports, the clerk had to make arrangements for the installation 
and establishment of some two dozen and more District Com- 
mittees. Then, in the instance before me, there has been the 
heavy daily correspondence, the over 12,000 letters that passed 
in and out of the office within a twelvemonth ; the administrative 
work in connexion with the preparation and compilation of index 
and medical registers, entailing a separate card for nearly 100,000 
insured persons ; the fixing up of the drug tariff, and the checking 
of the 47,000 prescriptions for the first two quarters received from 
the one hundred chemists. And besides these and other dry 
abstract items we must not forget the human motor that had to 
be behind the delicate handling of the doctors in revolt, as well as 
other personal matters too numerous even to name. 

Perhaps the wise dealing with the deposit contributors mani- 
fests itself as much as anything to one reading the Report of the 
Commissioners, the minutes of Insurance Committees, or the 
doings of approved societies. This class forms the residuum of 
over 10,000,000 persons, estimated to be between 800,000 and 
900,000, in actual numbers never exceeding 600,000, and in Eng- 
land only 320,527; while 77,000 of these were transferred to 
approved societies within the first year, and they daily continue 
to be so. A very small proportion of these deposit contributors 
consisted of doubtful or bad lives. As the Report tells us, the class 
was @ mixed one, and in the main consisted of young people who 
thought they were never going to be ill, and who did not intend 
others to benefit by their contributions to an approved society ; 
of those who were indifferent ; but, most of all, of those whose 
teeth had been set on edge by calculated misrepresentations and 
innuendoes. In looking over particulars of occupations, one is 
not surprised to find that 62 per cent. of nearly 21,000 women 
depositors (originally) were engaged in domestic offices and ser- 
vice, while 20 per cent. of 66,000 men were labourers. An 
examination of sickness reports shows that over 37 per cent. of 
men’s claims and over 46 per cent. of women’s could not be fully 
met by their individual deposits, in the absence of the common 
stock of an approved society. It is well that the position of the 
depositor is only temporary. Had it been made easier, the allure- 
ments of trouble saved would have been fatal to initiative. As 
it is, all parties concerned have taken combined action to reduce 
them to a minimum. In this good work the Insurance Com- 
mittees have done excellently, while the approved societies, as 
a whole, have opened their doors to them. The heroic labours of 
women on behalf of their less fortunate sisters must also have a 
word of commendation. Much uphill work has been excellently 
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done. Good results are also flowing from the system of county 
or semi-county associations and federations, for State purposes 
only, of the smaller approved societies. Special mention must be 
made of the example set by Mr. R. E. Prothero, M.V.O., in the 
formation of the Bedfordshire Federation (to which that of 
Buckinghamshire and that of Hertfordshire are now joined). The 
rules have been adopted by the Commissioners as a model of their 
kind. Nor should we omit to recognise the labours of the 
lecturers and various inspectors, and the pains they have taken 
to open the eyes of the ignorant and the wilful. 

Much more might be written that cannot be, Enough, 
however, it is to be hoped, has been set forth to send inquirers 
and persons desirous of knowing the real condition of affairs 
to the Report of the Commissioners, The place occupied 
by criticism has been large ; the place that should be occupied by 
support should be far larger; since, even now, after only some 
months’ benefit, as we listen in the pauses between the violent 
gusts of outrageous fault-finding and the roll of stage-manufactured 
thunder, we can catch sounds of the rising chorus of the millions 
of workers saved from the emptiness of destitution, saved from 
the clutch of Giant Despair. 


J. FROME WILKINSON. 
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THE NEW HEALTH CRUSADE 


In view of the great attention paid by legislators and social 
reformers to public health during recent years, it is not surprising 
that the question of action by the State directed towards the pre- 
vention and treatment of venereal diseases should have again 
been brought forward, The movement was initiated by Sir 
Malcolm Morris, whose public spiritedness is well known, in a 
series of articles in the Lancet, and in July a weighty appeal 
signed by physicians and surgeons of high eminence appeared 
in the Morning Post, urging the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the whole question, and consider what 
steps might be taken to deal with the diseases. At the recent 
International Medical Congress a joint meeting of the sections 
of Dermatology and Forensic Medicine was held in the Albert 
Hall, when a full discussion of the various measures of State 
control took place, and much valuable information relating to the 
experience of foreign countries was forthcoming. Resolutions 
calling for increased provision for treatment and the establish- 
ment of notification were passed, and were then submitted to 
and carried by the Congress as a whole, thus constituting a 
powerful expression of international opinion. Quite recently the 
Local Government Board has issued a very striking report by 
Dr, Johnstone, one of its medical officers, containing the results 
of an inquiry into the existing control over venereal diseases, 
and the adequacy and general character of the arrangements for 
institutional treatment in England and Wales. 

The Government has now intimated its intention to appoint 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the whole question. 

Before considering whether action by the State directed 
towards lessening venereal disease is desirable and feasible, it 
may be useful to recail briefly the history of previous legislative 
efforts in this country which had this object in view. The Con- 
tagious Diseases (Prevention) Act was passed in 1864, and after 
being several times amended was finally repealed in 1886. It 
applied only to certain naval and military stations, and the value 
of its results has been the subject of controversy, but the best 
medical opinion seems to be that it had very little effect in 
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reducing venereal disease. Colonel Melville, R.A.M.C., who has 
examined and compared the statistics relating to admissions in 
fourteen protected and fourteen unprotected stations, writes: 
‘The main lesson to be gathered from these curves appears to 
be that the vigorous application of repressive measures directed 
towards women suspected of prostitution cannot abolish venereal 
diseases, nor even prevent their increase.’ 

In 1904 the Royal Commission on Physical Deterioration 
recommended that an exhaustive inquiry should be made into 
the extent of the malady and the steps that might be taken to 
arrest its progress. No further Government action was taken 
until the passing of the National Insurance Act in 1911. This 
measure, while not specially mentioning venereal diseases, does 
not exclude them from the scope of medical benefit, though 
persons suffering from diseases which are the result of their own 
misconduct are not entitled to sickness or disablement benefits. 
Previous to the Act the general rule among friendly societies and 
medical clubs was to exclude venereal diseases from those 
for which treatment was provided. The State has therefore 
provided ordinary treatment for insured persons, and, in addition, 
the Local Government Board has the power at any time to 
include these maladies among those dealt with by special 
measures under sanatorium benefit. 

The effects of venereal diseases upon the health of the com- 
munity are grave. It has been estimated that in London alone 
there are no less than 40,000 fresh cases of syphilis annually. 
In addition to the results of immediate infection, the later 
manifestations of this disease are seen in every special department 
of our large hospitals. In the eye ward will be found persons 
suffering from blindness and other affections of the eyes 
caused by it. In the throat, nose and ear department another 
set of symptoms is seen. In the children’s ward are the inno- 
cent sufferers from the congenital form. It is a cause of in- 
sanity, of paralysis, of heart-disease, of miscarriage, and many 
other evils. Gonorrhoea, which produces sterility and many 
chronic uterine ailments, has been said to be in women an even 
worse disease than syphilis, while among children it is one of 
the most frequent causes of blindness from birth. The total 
harm done by these diseases probably exceeds that resulting from 
tuberculosis itself, yet, while the State is spending many millions 
a year in the effort to eradicate this and other maladies, next to 
nothing is done to deal with venereal affections. But these facts 
are now generally admitted, and the immediate purpose here is 
to consider what measures might be usefully adopted by the State 
in order to lessen this terrible volume of human suffering. 

The difficulty of dealing with these maladies as compared with 
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other infectious diseases arises from the fact that it is impossible 
for the State to regard them solely from the point of view of 
public health. Questions of morality, of justice, of public order, 
which do not exist in the case of small-pox or scarlet fever, must 
continually be kept in mind. Though many innocent persons 
suffer, yet most of the victims are such through their own folly 
and lack of self-control. But the time for regarding their afflic- 
tion as just punishment has gone by. If only in the interests of 
non-offenders they must be treated. Yet unless the measures 
adopted are such as to ensure absolute secrecy as regards the 
individual, and protect him at least from the social consequences 
of his fault, they will certainly fail to achieve their object. As 
compared with the state of affairs existing in 1864 two marked 
differences furnish hope for the future. In the first place the 
methods of diagnosis and treatment have been enormously im- 
proved ; and in the second we have now a great body of informa- 
tion and experience relating to the working of*the repressive 
systems which have been in vogue on the Continent for many 
years. We are no longer exploring an unknown land. 

Broadly speaking, the State measures which have been tried 
or proposed fall into two main classes, viz. : 

(1) Those which, recognising prostitution as the chief source 
of dissemination of venereal disease, endeavour to improve the 
health of prostitutes by systems of licensing, medical examina- 
tions, and arrest of unlicensed women who are found soliciting. 

(2) Those which are not directed towards any special class, 
but apply without distinction to the whole community, such as 
better provision for diagnosis and treatment, systems of notifica- 
tion, education, etc. 

Each of these must be considered separately. 

As regards the utility of measures directed against prostitutes, 
the discussion at the International Medical Congress has fur- 
nished us with information of the highest value. After many 
years’ trial of police control, inspection and licensing, there comes 
from all quarters the same story of complete failure, even in 
some cases of actual increase of the evil. Syphilis and gonor- 
rhoea are as widespread and virulent among these peoples as in 
any ‘unprotected’ country. This is the deliberately expressed 
opinion of medical men of the highest eminence, supported by 
conclusive statistics and facts. Professor Dr. Blaschko, of 


Berlin, said : 


Die Reglementierung der Prostitution, welche mit Beginn des 19. 
Jahrhunderts in Frankreich eingefihrt wurde und von dort aus sich iber 
einen grossen Teil der europaischen Staaten verbreitete, in einigen dieser 
Staaten: England, Norwegen, Danemark, Holland, Schweiz, Italien 
wieder abgeschafft wurde, in anderen: Frankreich, Deutschland, Russland, 
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Oesterteich-Ungarn noch besteht, erfulle ihren Zweck nicht.  Selbat dic 
Anh&nger der Reglementierung geben zu, dass dieses Systeni in der Praxis 
sehr unvollkommen ist und nicht die gewiinschten Erfolge zeigt. . . . Soviel 
ist jedenfalls sicher, einen irgendwie nennenswerten Einfluss auf die 
Verminderung der Geschlechtskrankheiten hat die Reglementierung in 
keinem Lande gehabt. 


Professor Dr. Finger, of Vienna, expressed similar views. Pro- 
fessor Gaucher, of Paris, writes ‘Je n’hésite pas 4 le déclarer 
publiquement, la réglementation est inique, illégale ét non pas 
seulement inefficace mais nuisible.’ Dr. Johnstone says ‘In 
any case ‘‘ State regulation of vice ’’ as a method of dealing with 
venereal disease has proved a failure.’ 

The chief reason for this universal failure is the fact that all 
the systems of repression only succeed in reaching the habitual 
prostitute, and she is not the principal agent in the dissemination 
of the disease. It is the sad fact that infection is most often 
spread by young girls who are not registered, who are often 
under twenty-one, and are then not even registerable. These 
poor girls are not on the streets ; they are often engaged in some 
business or occupation ; they possibly only resort to prostitution 
occasionally ; and the police have no means of recognising them 
or bringing them under medical control. The ‘clandestine ’ 
failed to control her. Moreover, while thus failing in their main 
object, these measures bring a number of attendant evils in their 
train. They engender a false sense of security, and young men 
feel that they are not offending in resorting to a State-recognised 
institution ; they lead to corruption of the police; to the risk of 
unoffending women being arrested; they increase the degrada- 
tion of the unhappy women against whom they are directed, and 
render it more difficult for them to return to ordinary life. 

It would be difficult to overrate the importance of having this 
knowledge definitely and authoritatively established. It means 
that whatever steps be contemplated in this country these 
measures of police control may be dismissed. We can now 
profit by the experience of the Continent and start the fight 
against venereal disease upon entirely new principles. It might, 
no doubt, still be urged that the reason for failure is that the 
compulsory measures have not been enforced sufficiently widely 
and strictly, and the writer thoroughly agrées with the view 
that if repressive measures are taken at all they ought in com- 
mon justice to apply to both sexes and all classes of the 
community alike. But in view of the experience set out above, 
it seems in the highest degree improbable that any such steps 
will ever be adopted in this country. Public opinion has always 
been against State regulation. Its only justification would have 
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been a high degree of success, and this we how know cannot be 
ained. 

: It remains therefore to consider what methods there are of 
combating the disease upon other lines, and of these the most 
hopeful appear to be increase of the provisions for diagnosis and 
treatment. It is undoubtedly the case that among the poorer 
classes at all events the resources of modern science as aids to 
diagnosis and treatment are not fully utilised. Syphilis in its 
later stages presents an astonishing variety of symptoms, and 
there are many cases in which its detection by ordinary methods 
is uncertain. Fortunately we now have in what is termed the 
‘Wasserman reaction’ a test which is often of great value in 
making a diagnosis. But the application of this test requires 
special experience and takes several hours to perform. It would 
be unreasonable to expect a busy general practitioner to make 
the examination himself in every case which called for it. But 
if facilities were afforded by which a practitioner could have the 
test made for him at clinical laboratories or hospitals a valuable 
step in the diagnosis of difficult cases would have been taken. 
This would be no néw departure in principle, for already 
numerous municipal authorities make thousands of bacteriological 
examinations anntially in cases of suspected diphtheria, typhoid, 
and tuberculosis. 

Similarly, increased provision might well be made for the 
adequate treatment of cases, especially in the early stages. The 
brilliant work of Professor Ehrlich has placed at our disposal a 
means of treating syphilis which has already proved of the 
greatest service. It is too early yet to speak doginatically of the 
proportion of casés which appear to be cured, or of the absolute 
permanency of the results. But there is no doubt as to its rapid 
and wonderful effects in causing the disappearance of the early 
symptoms, and thts greatly reducing the period during which 
the disease is infectious: The administration of this remedy, 
salvarsan of 606, i8, however, & process requiring considerable 
technical skill, and is hot without risk. It is tinlikely that many 
general practitioners will feel themselves competent to give this 
treatment for some tifie to come. 

Very serious too is the fact that the opporttinities provided 
by the hospitals for thé administration of salvarsan, or indeed 
for any form of treatment of vénéréal diséase, are larnentably 
incomplete. Dr. Johnstone, who visited a number of hospitals 
both in London and the provinces, reports that ‘the facili- 
ties they offer for the indoor treatment of venereal diseases, 
and the application of the most moder tiethods to them, 
are wholly inadequate for the néeds of the country. As regards 
wards where patients could be kept for a féw days before 
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being out-patients, a matter which has now become of special 
importance in connexion with treatment by salvarsan, they are 
particularly defective, still more so in respect of beds available 
for the continuous indoor treatment of appropriate cases. Nor 
are they at present organised, as regards out-patients, in such 
a way as to give the best available facilities for early treatment ~ 
of those who can be treated as out-patients.’ In some instances 
he found that the hospital committee did not encourage the 
reception of such patients, and in several it was contrary to the 
statutes to receive venereal cases. In others he heard that it 
was unreasonable to expect subscribers to spend their money on 
rescuing persons from the consequences of their sins. 

This is a deplorable state of affairs and one which calls 
urgently for remedy. Prompt and adequate treatment is the 
first essential for the successful combating of venereal diseases. 
This can only be provided by bringing the hospitals up to date 
and establishing, where necessary, in centres of population, new 
institutions, clinics or dispensaries in which all modern methods 
of treatment would be available. 

But it is one thing to provide such facilities and another to 
induce persons to avail themselves of them. Fear of exposure 
assuredly prevents many sufferers from seeking proper medical 
advice. Even to the trusted family doctor they may be ashamed 
to reveal their condition. The result is that they drift into the 
hands of quacks and so-called specialists in venereal disease, 
usually with disastrous consequences. The treatment given is 
bad, serious mistakes in diagnosis are made, large sums of money 
are extorted, and persons perhaps not suffering from the disease 
at all are terrorised and preyed upon. When eventually the 
cases do come before a practitioner or hospital the disease is 
already far advanced. 

It is a sound principle of our voluntary hospital system that 
the relief given shall be primarily for the indigent, and to secure 
this it is necessary that the names, addresses and circumstances 
of those seeking admission shall be given. To undertake the 
treatment of the wealthy classes at hospitals means taking up 
accommodation needed for the poor, and is unfair to the general 
practitioner. But in view of the special circumstances attend- 
ing venereal infection it is probable that some sacrifice of this 
principle will have to be made in order to avoid greater evils. 
Requiring the names and addresses of patients to be given will 
create fear of exposure and will consequently exercise a deterring 
influence upon those who ought to seek help. In order to induce 
persons to come freely for treatment to the dispensaries and other 
institutions, the fact that they are suffering from the disease must 
be their sole passport to admission. They must be able to feel 
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that the best treatment is open to them gratuitously for as long 
as may be necessary, without any inquiry being made as to where 
they live or what their circumstances are. This will certainly 
lead to some abuse, but it seems probable that it must be accepted 
in view of the much greater gain that will ultimately accrue to 
the community. 

On the general question of providing better opportunities for 
diagnosis and treatment of venereal disease it is not likely that 
there will be much difference of opinion. But a further step 
has been strongly urged, the value of which is not so cer- 
tain. This is compulsory notification to a health authority. 
It is significant that the resolution passed by the International 
Congress of Medicine in favour of this course was by no means 
unanimous. The objects of notifying an infectious disease such 
as small-pox or tuberculosis are two: first to obtain scientific 
statistics relating to its cause, prevalence, mortality, etc.; and 
secondly, to be able to apply measures such as segregation and 
disinfection to prevent the disease from spreading to others. At 
present the few statistics we possess relating to venereal disease 
in this country are woefully incomplete and inaccurate. The 
Registrar-General, it is true, tabulates the annual mortality, but 
there is no doubt that the deaths from this cause are far under- 
stated. This results from the fact that the certificate of death 
is not a confidential document, but is handed to a responsible 
relative by the doctor who, in order to avoid pain, usually refrains 
from stating the true cause of death in such cases. Accurate 
statistics of venereal disease, if they could be obtained, would 
possess great value. But there are good grounds for thinking 
that notification, even though compulsory, would fall far short 
of yielding full information. On the other hand, the moment 
any element of compulsion or of violation of secrecy is introduced 
persons would be scared away from presenting themselves for 
treatment. It would not be worth while to run this risk for the 
sake of obtaining statistics which at the best would be inaccurate 
and misleading. A system of confidential notification without 
names and addresses has been tried in Denmark and Norway, 
but it is admitted that the results are not of much value. As 
regards the second point, it is impossible to conceive of any 
system of segregation applicable in the case of diseases which 
do not, in the earlier stages at least, prevent a person from 
following his ordinary avocations, and may run @ course of many 
months. On the whole, therefore, if would appear that notifica- 
tion should not be attempted. : 

Besides the foregoing, many subsidiary measures have been 
proposed. One of these is education of the young in the dangers 
resulting from immoral conduct, for it is probable that many 
Vor. LXXIV—No. 441 or 
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youths and girls embark on such courses with but little know- 
ledge of the frightful risks they run. There is a considerable 
movement towards giving instruction in schools in matters per- 
taining to sex, and it is possible that in the higher forms know- 
_ ledge might usefully be imparted of the grave effects of venereal 
disease. But there are obvious dangers in this proceeding, and 
very great care would have to be exercised in selecting the 
teachers for the work. There is also need for greater instruction 
of adults who having had the disease may imagine themselves 
cured long before this is actually the case. A further proposal 
is to make it a punishable offence for a person, knowing that 
he or she is suffering from venereal disease, to allow another to 
run the risk of being infected. A step certainly useful would be 
to prohibit unqualified practitioners from holding themselves out 
as competent to treat and cure disease ; and also to suppress the 
advertisements of remedies guaranteeing cure which appear in 
a certain type of press. Finally, steps must never cease to be 
taken to remove or reduce those social evils, poverty, ignorance 
and feeble-mindedness, which contribute so largely to the 
flourishing of prostitution in our midst. 

The problem of which the foregoing is a very incomplete 
sketch is one of the most serious confronting the nation at the 
present day. It has many aspects, and it is possible that this 
paper, written by a medical man, dwells too much upon the 
purely medical side. The social and moral effects of any pro- 
posals must be gravely considered with the help of the legislator, 
the teacher and the churches. Foreign nations have grappled 
with the evil but have failed to abate it. We can draw lessons 
from their experience which will be of the highest value in 
helping to establish in these islands a more moral, cleaner and 
healthier people. 


W. A. BRenp, 
Lecturer in Forensic Medicine, Charing Cross Hospital. 
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BIRDS AND THE PLUMAGE TRADE 


Durrnc the past five years the public interest taken in questions 
relating to the traffic in the skins and plumages of wild birds 
for decorative purposes has grown very steadily, until it may 
be doubted whether one side or another of the discussion has 
not reached the majority of those who have chosen to adorn 
themselves with the poor remains of some form of wild life. 
The whole question in its ethical and commercial aspects alike 
has been very largely canvassed in Press and on platform, but, 
unfortunately, has generally been treated as though it had but 
one aspect, and as though the evidence collected against the 
merchants were above suspicion. In point of fact, it has been 
found possible to impugn the evidence on both sides, and the 
merchants have no monopoly of the fiction that has been 
published, though they have contributed their not inconsiderable 
share.” 
It is proposed to examine in this place the history of the 
traffic in fancy feathers since the year 1870, the approximate 
date of its establishment, the story of the steps taken for its 
suppression, the case against the trade, the statements that have 
been made for the defence, the futile attempts at legislation, 
and, finally, the procedure that should check the greater part 
of the existing abuses, divert the protagonists from a campaign 
of recrimination, and direct their efforts to work that may, and 
in all probability will, prove of genuine assistance to wild life. 

Few outside the ranks of the trade and the ranks of women 
of fashion and their imitators will be found seriously to defend 
the practice of using, for purposes of ornament, the skins and 
plumages of any birds save the ostrich and species killed for 
food, but it is late in the day and worse than useless to discuss 
the ethical side of the problem. Some of the ladies who are 
loudest in their denunciation of what they regard as a horrible 
fashion step upon the public platform to denounce it clad in rare 
furs, some of which, we are told, were torn from the living 
animal. Many of the men who support the movement for 

* With the trade rests the responsibility for the fiction of ‘ artificial osprey,’ 
with its opponents the inclusion of lead-lined cases in calculating the weight of 
osprey plumes exported from Ciudad Bolivar in a certain year. 
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abolishing the trade altogether, and some of the women too, 
are expert game shots who depopulate their own and their friends’ 
coverts every year from some time in November until the middle 
of January, with no other excuse than is provided by that blessed 
word ‘sport.’ Although they point out that game birds serve 
for food, they can hardly claim that economic preservation is 
practised on this account or that the public need for food is 
accountable for game shooting. The societies that accept the 
eloquence and the subscriptions of sportsmen can hardly com- 
plain if the unprejudiced observer discounts their frenetic abuse 
of the traffic in plumes, and likeris Sam to the people who, in the 
language of Hudibras, 

Compound for sins they are inclined to 

By damning those they have no mind to. 
It is true that one evil does not sanction another, but the fur- 
wearing, game-shooting contingent, however highly placed among 
the stars of the social firmament, cannot register their protest with 
clean hands, for ‘He prayeth best who loveth best all things 
both great and small.’ 

The earliest history of the plumage business is probably to be 
found, as far as modern Europe is concerned, in Italy, and the 
first centres would appear to have been Genoa, Venice, and 
Pisa. In the sixteenth century the trade spread from Italy 
to France, for we find in 1582, in the reign of Henry the Third 
of France, on the list of those carrying on business within the 
realm, ‘Les Plumassiers de Panache dits anciennement Chape- 
liers de Paon.’ Certain privileges were confirmed to this body 
of traders by Louis the Thirteenth and Louis the Fourteenth 
during the seventeenth century, and in 1692 we find a reference 
to a feather merchant’s establishment in the Rue Saint-Honoré. 
As early as 1802 the ostrich-plume industry seems to have been 
established in Paris, where to-day the feather business in all 
its branches employs more than fifty thousand workpeople, and 
is said to be worth upwards of four millions per annum. The 
traffic in fancy plumage is of much later date; it existed on 
very small scale as early as the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, 


- and in the picture of Marie Antoinette and her children, by 


Madame Vigée le Brun, the Queen is painted wearing the feathers 
of the ostrich and the white heron, in fashion following the 
mode of the head-dressing practised at that time in the Middle 
East. 

About the middle of the last century, when firearms, more 
or less reliable, were first coming into general use, and North 
‘America was being opened up for settlement, the destruction 
of wild life upon a scale unparalleled in the history of the world 
began. In his fascinating and well-nigh unanswerable indict- 
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ment of our latter-day methods, Mr. Hornaday tells the story.’ 
I quote one or two pregnant sentences : 


From the landing of the pilgrims down to the present hour the wild 
game has been the mainstay and the resource against starvation of the 
pathfinder, the settler, the prospector, and at times even the railroad 
builder ... . first, last, and nearly all the time, the game birds of the 
United States as a whole have been sacrificed on the altar of rank luxury 
to tempt appetites that were tired of fried chicken and other farm delicacies 
. . . civilised man is the most persistently and wickedly wasteful of all 
the predatory animals. 


Of the American flamingo, scarlet ibis, and roseate spoonbill, 
Mr. Hornaday says: ‘The plumage has so much commercial 
value for fishermen’s flies and women’s hats that the birds will 
be killed as long as their feathers can be sold.’ He tells us, too, 
that the sources of destruction in America are seven—namely 
‘the slaughter of non-game birds, illegal slaughter of game, too 
long open seasons, legal slaughter, sale of game, use of auto- 
matic and pump guns, and slaughter for millinery,’ and he points 
elsewhere to the fact that during the twelve months’ season 
in Louisiana alone the bag for the season 1909-10 numbered 
nearly six million head, while the annual output of automatic 
guns by five American firms amounts to upwards of a hundred 
thousand annually, and the number of cartridges approaches eight 
hundred millions. Mr. Hornaday deals severely, but not always 
accurately, with the traffic in plumes, his strong attack being 
weakened by inaccuracies and suppressions. 

What is true of North America is true, mutatis mutandis, of 
South America and other parts of the world. In South America 
the six or seven million square miles are but sparsely populated, 
and the use of modern weapons is comparatively limited; but, 
on the other hand, no public opinion exists, laws are hard to 
enact, and still more difficult to enforce, and almost the only 
agent for the preservation of species is self-interest. Fortunately 
for the birds, the trade is only seriously concerned with the 
skins and plumages, of which the supply is both large and con- 
stant, and in the case of the greater and lesser white herons, 
greatly discussed and attractive birds that range literally from 
China to Peru, it is clear that some measure of protection is 
now practised by the large landowners of Venezuela and the 
Brazils, to whose marsh-lands and swamps the birds repair in 
breeding-time. It is extremely difficult to estimate the propor- 
tion of birds shot before the young are fledged and those killed 
afterwards ; but, as the result of fairly close investigation in the 
warehouses of the Port of London Authority, it would appear 
that the outside figures of birds shot when they have assumed 


* Our Vanishing Wild Life, by W. T. Hornaday, Director of the New York 
Zoological Park. Scribner’s, 1913. 
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nuptial plumage, and before their young could be incubated 
or fledged, is within twenty-five per cent. Those unfortunate 
slips of feathered skin tell their own ugly story. In years past 
the proportion was undoubtedly high, but landowners have been 
forced, for purely commercial considerations, to give their birds 
some degree of protection, and it would appear that they do not 
allow the herons nesting on their lands to be shot until the young 
are able to look after themselves, and that the birds killed before 
then are, to a very large extent, the victims of the predatory 
hunter or explorer who ranges the ample spaces of No Man's 
Land. 

The large and regular trade in what are known as fancy 
feathers would seem to have started some forty years ago, and 
was clearly the result and not the cause of bird destruction. It 
soon assumed considerable dimensions, and the glass case of 
stuffed birds was for many years a common and repellent orna- 
ment in countless houses. The humming-bird became a victim 
of fashion, and seemed to be in danger of very serious reduction 
until the demand changed almost as suddenly as it had risen, so 
that for many years past humming-birds have not figured in 
millinery at all, 

Unfortunately and undeniably, the existence of the trade has 
been responsible for many evils. The creation of an open market 
has, beyond doubt, led to merciless raids, and even to the utter 
extinction of whole colonies of birds, just as the creation of a 
free market in rubber has led to the atrocities of the Congo, the 
Putumayo, and elsewhere, though no attempt has been made 
to hold the buyers of ‘red rubber’ responsible for the horrors 
of the collection. Some four years ago a gang of Japanese 
butchers raided the little island of Laysan in the North Pacific 
Ocean, and is said to have killed three hundred thousand alba- 
trosses, gulls, and terns, which were taken to Japan ; and, though 
no atrocity on a similar scale has been reported, or is, indeed, 
possible to-day, the disgust that the incident created must needs 
remain profound. At the same time, it has been found im- 
possible to connect the trade in Europe directly or indirectly 
with the raid, the originator of which is well known. 

In 1908 the House of Lords appointed a Commission under 
the late Lord Avebury to inquire into the whole question of 
bird destruction, which was thought to have assumed very con- 
siderable dimensions, and a strong case was made for prohibition, 
though it is clear that much of the evidence brought forward was 
both biassed and unreliable. It was said that several species 


would be out of existence within two or three years, but now, 
more than five years afterwards, supplies remain undiminished. 
It was further stated that the killing of birds for trade purposes 
is limited to the breeding season on account of the added splen- 
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dours of nuptial plumage, and this again is an obvious wig- 
statement. Killing is done whenever opportunity offers, and a 
year or more may elapse between the death of a bird and its 
arrival in the market. But the House of Lords, as a result of 
the Commission’s report, passed a Bill which did not succeed in 
the Commons. Since that time several Bills have been brought 
before the Lower House but have failed to secure a second 
reading.’ They have been framed in a vain attempt to evade the 
destructive criticism that proved fatal to the parent Bill, and they 
have been associated by their introducers with many statements 
that cannot bear investigation, 

A further conference was called at the Colonial Office in 1911, 
but the evidence has not been published, and as late as July of 
the present year another Bill was before the Commons. 

The brunt of the battle against the use of the plumage of 
wild birds has been borne by the Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds, which has handled the mass of evidence at its command 
with considerable skill, but not without a definite measure of 
the suppressio veri which is, unfortunately, regarded as necessary 
in the building up of its case. The British Government looks with 
sympathy upon the effort to suppress the trade in everything 
but ostrich feathers, and has already sounded the French Govern- 
ment to know if it will associate itself with the measure of pro- 
hibition, The inquiry has been made on two occasions, the 
second following a change of Government in Paris; but France 
has replied that under no circumstances will she be a party to 
any measure which threatens an important industry upon which 
fifty thousand of her workpeople depend largely for a living. 
The French Government has even made representations at Wash- 
ington in connexion with the new American Law relating to the 
import of plumage. 

We have now to consider the attitude of the trade in the face 
of the attacks that have been made upon it. The merchants hold 
that many of the accusations are unfounded, exaggerated or 
unjust. They point out that in the forty years that haye passed 
since the fancy feather business was firmly established no single 
species for which there has been a trade demand has suffered 
extinction. They complain that they have been saddled with 
the responsibility for the acts of every scoundrel in the tropics 
who has treated birds as the half-bred Spaniards of South 
America treat the Indians, or as the most Christian nations of 

* The Bills brought before Parliament in the past six years are six in 
number. They are : 1908, Lord Avebury’s Bill in the House of Lords; February 
1911, Mr. Alden’s first Bill in the House of Commons; February 1912, Mr. 
Alden’s second Bill in the House of Commons; June 1912, Mr. Alden’s third 


Bill in the House of Commons; March 1913, Mr. Page Croft’s Bill in the House 
of Commons; July 1913, Mr, Charles Hobhouse’s Bill in the House of Commons 


(a Government measure). 
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the Balkan States treated one another when they had exhausted 
the available supply of Moslems. They declare that they could not 
be parties to any action that may exterminate species ; they must 
heeds oppose it, if only for the obvious reason that, following the 
extermination, must come the end of the trade. They hold that 
far more birds are slaughtered for food and for sport than for 
the millinery market, and they complain that all the information 
they have been able to procure, showing that preservation is being 
slowly developed throughout the regions from which the main 
supplies come, is treated as though it could not under any cir- 
cumstances be worth serious attention. They hold that the 
disappearance of species from parts of the world that are being 
opened up to commerce and agriculture is inevitable, and would 
continue unabated if the trade ceased to exist to-morrow, that 
birds tend to retire from before the face of man, and seek vast 
spaces of unexploited country where they still thrive in vast 
numbers. Above all they protest against Plumage Bills on the 
ground that they can do no more at most than divert the traffic 
from England to the Continent, without reducing to any extent 
whatsoever the number of birds that are killed in the interests of 
millinery. They say that the parcel post would serve to bring 
fancy feathers within the reach of all who wanted them, and 
that the ostrich feather trade, which is at present worth over 
two millions a year to this country, and is quite unchallenged, 
would follow the other trade to the Continent, strenuous efforts 
having been made for some years past by leading houses in Paris, 
Berlin, Hamburg, and elsewhere to bring about such a change. 
They point, too, to the loss of income and employment that would 
follow the abolition of the business and would affect not only 
the wholesale dealers and the manufacturers but those great 
distributing houses in the City of London which employ an 
aggregate of some thousands of hands. To the suggestion that 
the trade in fancy feathers would be replaced by the trade in 
artificial flowers, ribbons, glass beads, etc., they reply that the 
latter are manufactured abroad by cheap labour with which 
London cannot compete. They have other arguments which 
need not be set down here ; it is the threatened transfer of trade, 
the use of the parcel post as a medium for the introduction of 
goods from the Continent, and the loss of income and employment 
for no benefit direct or indirect to bird life that have given 
pause to those in authority who, whatever their feelings 
may be with regard to the trade itself, hesitate to pro- 
mote industrial unrest and distress unless they are assured 
that there will be some compensating benefit to the 
world’s birds. The conflict between the merchants and the 
bird protectors has been a long and bitter one, and in the exercise 
of attack and defence, or recrimination and abuse, the birds 
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themselves have gradually retired into the background. The 
most that the attacking party can hope for is an empty victory 
over @ section of the trade, the trade itself in its European aspect 
being quite unaffected. 

From this brief survey of existing conditions, in which an 
attempt has been made to deal fairly with each side of the case, 
it will be seen that the difficulties in the way of a reasonable 
solution of the whole plumage problem are very considerable, 
though it is not hard to understand why the people who associate 
the millinery business with sporadic acts of great cruelty and 
sustained haphazard killing of many species should be reluctant 
to admit the existence of any side to the question save their own. 
Public opinion suffers from misinformation, for we can hardly 
expect societies that seek to promote the interests of birds, and are 
dependent for their life upon subscriptions, to point out to their 
followers that the millinery trade is at worst no more than 
one of many factors making for the reduction of species. They 
dare not remind their members that the sporting instinct will 
not be affected by legislation or that, in the countries most in 
need of drastic enactments, there is hardly any authority to 
enforce them. The trade interests have no organ of any import- 
ance through which to present their case; they have few sup- 
porters outside their own ranks. At the same time we cannot be 
blind to the facts. A civilisation which cheerfully exploits human 
life in the pursuit of wild rubber and other commodities, and 
regards all questions in the light of economic rather than of moral 
law, must be considered from the standpoint of what it is, rather 
than what it should be. The problem before the dispassionate 
bird-lover is to find, in the face of abuse, misconception and similar 
trifling disadvantages, some way in which, pending the ultimate 
civilisation of woman, a means may be found of reconciling her 
caprice with the interests of the bird world. 

It may be urged with justice that a trade in wild birds’ 
plumages should never have been established. Nobody can 
quarrel with such a view—it is sane and it is right. But the 
trade having been established, the knowledge of its existence in 
Europe is enough to encourage killing wherever there is anything 
to kill. To check this slaughter we must have the united action 
of responsible parties, for how can it matter to the man who 
kills birds for trade if his market be London, Paris, or Vienna? 
It is only if we can, in case of need, close all these markets at 
once that good can be done. 

A few years ago, soon after the House of Lords’ Commission 
had issued its report, I discussed the whole question with some 
men of science who are also travellers, and a little later on 
approached some of the leading representatives of the trade to 
find out how they regarded the question of preservation and 
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reserves. Their attitude was cautious, but not unfriendly; they 
pointed out the immense difficulty of obtaining precise informe- 
tion, their own ignorance of conditions obtaining in the countries 
of origin from which certain supplies were derived, and the 
ample suggestion of exaggeration in the evidence brought against 
them. By invitation, I attended the warehouses of the Port 
of London Authority and learned the difference, or the elements 
of the difference, between the varieties of osprey plumes, saw 
for myself the haphazard and unscientific nomenclature employed 
in descriptions of birds sent to the market, and understood how 
little, under present conditions, the trade controls supplies. 
Gradually some idea of a plan that might be beneficial to the 
birds and yet acceptable to the merchants was thought out, and 
in the spring of 1911 I approached Mr. Wilfrid Mark Webb, 
the Secretary of the Selborne Society, and invited him to join 
me in an attempt to reconcile existing interests with a sub- 
stantial measure of bird preservation. It was thought necessary, 
in the first instance, to create a platform upon which business 
men and men of science could discuss the whole problem. For 
some months Mr. Webb studied the question and paid frequent 
visits to the sale-rooms, where he, too, found the conditions to 
which reference has already been made. About that time an 
important article was contributed to the Bulletin de la Société 
Philomathique de Paris by Dr. A. Menegaux, one of the best 
informed representatives of the Ornithological Department of 
the National Museum of Natural History in Paris. This paper 
gave definite shape to our future discussions. Dr. Menegaux 
advocated the following course of action : 


1, Development of conditions favourable to the breeding of certain 
species. 

2. The domestication of birds whose plumage has a trade value. 

3. The creation of reserves. 

4. The institution of international protective laws to serve agriculture, 
commerce, and science. 


Prolonged absence from England in 1912 kept me from the 
close communication with my colleague which was necessary for 
the immediate development of the work, but on my return I 
approached the leading members of the trade through the 
Chamber of Commerce, and invited their co-operation. A special 
meeting of the Textile Trades Section of the Chamber was 
held, after the formation of the Selborne Society’s Committee, 
to discuss the proposal, and the following resolution was passed : 


That a subcommittee be appointed to confer with the representatives 
of scientific, zoological, ornithological, and other societies interested in 
the preservation of bird life, for the purpose of prosecuting inquiries in all 
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parts of the world, with the object of ascertaining and recommending the 
necessary action for the economic preservation of species by domestication, 
establishment of close seasons and reserves, and such reasonable regulations 
whereby the trade may take a legitimate toll of desirable avi-faana without 
inflicting on any species the danger of serious reduction. 

The undertaking of the Chamber of Commerce was followed 
some time later by the formal resolution to accept the findings 
of the Economic Committee and do all in its power to make them 
binding on the trade. This means that if the Committee finds 
that any species used by the trade is in danger not merely of 
extermination but of serious reduction, the trade will come to the 
aid of the birds threatened and will request all concerned to refrain 
from trafficking directly or indirectly in the skins or plumages 
of such birds. 

In the spring of the present year the Committee for the 
Economic Preservation of Birds was established with the follow- 
ing objects : 

1. To unite for practical purposes all those interested in the world’s 
avi-fauna from the scientific, aesthetic, and commercial points of view. 

2. To obtain reliable evidence from all parts of the world as to the 
existing conditions of bird life. 

3. To consider and suggest to those interested the best means to protect, 
maintain, and encourage the increase of all useful species, including those 
used in the feather trade, so as to ensure a regular supply without endan- 
gering any. 

4. To consider and advise on the question of domestication of various 
wild birds for scientific and commercial use. 

5. To get into touch with those Government departments interested in 

these questions, and try to secure official help in carrying out the above 
objects. 
The Selborne Society had already been approached to give its 
countenance and moral support to the movement, and at a meet- 
ing of the Council held in November 1912 undertook to do so. 
Its Vice-President, Mr. Holte Macpherson, and Secretary, Mr. 
Wilfrid Mark Webb, were empowered to confer with Dr. 
Chalmers Mitchell and others, including members of the trade. 
In February of the present year the Council gave power to three 
delegates to represent the Selborne Society on the Economic 
Committee, and the offices of the Society were placed at the 
Committee’s disposal. 

The question of the General Advisory Committee was then con- 
sidered, and the representatives of the trade pointed out, reason- 
ably enough, that they wanted some assurance that those who 
joined would approach the whole question with an open mind, 
and would, in coming to any decision, be guided by scientific 
evidence and not by prejudice or by the reports that have been 
scattered broadcast through the country without any serious 
regard for their relation to first-hand evidence or scientific value. 
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In order to meet this objection, which, in view of the long-sus- 
tained and bitter attacks upon the trade, can hardly be deemed 
unreasonable, the formal letter inviting eminent men of science 
to give their service to the cause was accompanied by the follow- 
ing resolutions, which they were invited to accept : 

(a) That if, as a result of the Committee’s investigations, it is founc 
that species used for trade are neither in danger of extermination nor 
serious reduction, this Committee does not and will not make objection 
to the use of plumages of wild birds for millinery or decorative purposes, 
and will not directly or indirectly support any Bill that penalises British 
trade and leaves Continental trade untouched. 

(b) That the Committee will so far as possible discourage irresponsible 
attacks upon the trade in feathers, and will publicly deny those charges 
and allegations published in the Press which this Committee may find in 
the course of its investigations to be untrue or unfounded. 

(c) That any members who may be added to the Committee undertake 
by joining it to agree to its objects and the above resolutions, and to 
refrain from all attacks on the trade during the accumulation of evidence. 

These resolutions have been criticised by some of those who 
do not admit that the question between birds and the trade 
admits of any other solution than prohibition, but it is easier to 
destroy than to build up, and unless reasonable concession had 
been made to the merchants they could hardly have been expected 
to give the aid that can alone make the Committee’s labours 
effective. The response to the appeal was immediate and satis- 
factory. Fellows of the Royal Society, representatives of the 
great universities, and men who have added the hard-won ex- 
perience of far travels to their great achievements as scholars, 
signified their willingness to join the Committee, of which Dr. 
Chalmers Mitchell, F.R.S., Secretary of the Zoological Society, 
is Chairman ; and while the invitations were being sent out and 
acceptances were being awaited active negotiations were being 
carried on between the London Chamber of Commerce and 
the merchants at Paris, whose Government has stated cate- 
gorically that it will not impose upon them any measure of prohi- 
bition. Early in June the representatives of the French trade 
sent a formal document to the London Chamber of Commerce, 
undertaking to associate themselves with any decision accepted 
by the Chamber from the Committee for the Economic Preserva- 
tion of Birds, thus putting in the way of solution a problem that 
has hitherto baffled the British Government. Here is the letter : 


La Commission INTERSYNDICALE. 
8 Rue Danton, Paris, le 16 Juin 1913. 
A la Chambre de Commerce de Londres. Section des Industries Teztiles. 
Monsieur le Président du Comité des Plumages, 
Oxford Court, Cannon Street, Londres, E.C. 
Monsievz,—Nous nous empressons de vous accuser réception de votre 
honorée lettre du 3 courant et venons, dans la réunion de notre Bureau 
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de ce jour, d’en étudier le contenu, ainsi que les documents qui y étaient 
inclus. 

Nous sommes de tout cceur avec vous dans l’euvre que vous avez enter- 
prise et pouvons vous assurer de notre concours dévoué chaque fois que 
des mesures seront jugées nécessaires, aprés une enquéte impartiale et 
approfondie, pour protéger telles espéces ornithologiques qui seraient 
menacées de disparition ou méme de diminution. 

Une enterprise aussi recommandable, aussi rationnelle, peut étre assurée 
d’avance de l’appui, non seulement de nos sociétaires industriels et com- 
mercants, mais aussi des savants et des naturalistes de notre pays qui 
s’intéressent au sort des oiseaux en n’oubliant pas celui des hommes et 
notamment des nombreux ouvriers et ouvriéres de notre industrie. 

Nous sommes heureux de pouvoir vous assurer de notre sympathie et de 
l’empressement que nous apporterons & collaborer, avec votre Comité, & 
toutes les mesures que nous jugerons ensemble utiles & la conservation 
rationnelle des espéces ornithologiques, soit par l’établissement de réserves, 
soit par des périodes d’interdiction de chasse, soit méme au besoin par la 
suspension volontaire, pendant un temps & déterminer, de l’emploi dans 
Vindustrie d’une espéce dont la disparition prochaine et probable serait 
démontrée, 

Espérant que votre Comité Economique rencontrera partout le bon 
accueil qu’il mérite, nous vous présentons, Monsieur le Président, 1’assur- 
ance de notre parfaite considération. 

Les Présidents des Chambres Syndicales. 


Ep. Borpgav. G. Brossarp. 
E. Lavanovx. H. BiumenFetp-Scrama, 
J. Démaner. . 


We now know that the trade in France, which is the most 
important in the world, both in point of the amount of plumage 
it handles and the number of workers it employs, is prepared 
to work hand in hand with London, and at time of writing 
negotiations to the same end are being carried on in Berlin and 
Vienna, where we have every hope of success. A Committee for 
the Economic Protection of Birds, working on the lines of the 
parent association in London, is about to be established in Paris, 
and the question of a German Committee will be raised next 
month in Berlin. It should be mentioned that every society in 
this country which is interested directly or indirectly in ornitho- 
logy has been invited to appoint its own representative to the 
Executive Committee, nothing more being required of any man 
than that he should approach the whole problem with an open 
mind and with the intention of doing the best that may be done 
for bird life throughout the world. 

A searching list of queries has been printed and sent with 
a covering letter to every British consul and vice-consul in the 
tropics. All those who have promoted or supported legislation 
to end the traffic in plumages in this country have been invited 
to place at the disposal of the committee any first-hand informa- 
tion in their possession. A special study is being made of existing 
reservations ; the evidence of Government agents who have studied 
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the questions of reservation and domestication is being sought; 
the report of experts upon the present condition of certain species 
has been invited. 

The movement is young, the financial resources are few, and 
the work is immense, but the results that may be reasonably 
looked for are bound to be 80 beneficial to the world at large that 
there is every encouragement to proceed. ‘The game reservations 
in North America are a standing example of what may be done on 
a smaller scale elsewhere, and the domestication of the ostrich 
which, but for its commercial value, would have been extinct 
long ago is, we hope, only the beginning of a work which may 
lead to the domestication of other species whose plumage is of 
great commercial value. Already in parts of the Argentine, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay the Nandu (South American ostrich) is 
protected, not on any humanitarian grounds but because its sale- 
able feathers have a high market value. M. Pyot, the French 
ex-Government Agent in Upper Senegal, believes that the egret 
can be domesticated and advocates the building of aviaries on 
sites favoured by the birds by the banks of river marshes, where 
their food is plentiful. I may remark that some of the reports 
from South America tell us that the egret can be and has been 
kept in captivity, and that it develops the osprey plumes under 
those condifions but does not breed. M. Pyot says that the valu- 
able osprey plumes could be cut off at the proper season with no 
more damage than the ostrich suffers from similar treatment, and 
*¢ is interesting to note that a reward of ten thousand francs has 
already been offered in Paris by one of the leading houses in the 
trade for the first egret heronry that can be established on these 
lines in French territory. In Germany ten thousand marks have 
been collected for the same purpose. Even the paradise bird is 
said, by no less an authority than Mr. Walter Rothschild, to wear 
the plumes for which it is done to death during a brief period, 
and then to shed them, a statement that has enormous value in 
view of the work to be undertaken. Sir William Ingram’s ex- 
periment with the Apoda bird of paradise on the island of Little 
Tobago shows thaf these hardy birds, which, despite their beauti- 
ful colouring, are closely allied to the common crow, are not 
necessarily limited in habitat to the New Guinea mainland and 
the islands immediately adjacent. 

It goes without saying that the task before the Committee 
can best be accomplished by the aid of Governments, but it is 
hoped that if the road is pointed out and the support of the 
trade is assured such aid will be forthcoming. In the first place 
we know that all Great Powers view with a certain measure of 
apprehension the wholesale destruction of wild life. The United 
States’ reservations alone cover upwards of seventy thousand 
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square miles, Canada has an enormous reserve in the neighbour- 
hood of the Rocky Mountains, and others at Wainwright and 
elsewhere. Australia has about sixty reservations, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Switzerland are developing them apace, and 
many islands in the Baltic and the North Sea are already strictly 
preserved for the benefit of sea birds. The places most desirable 
for reservation have the least commercial value, and economic 
preservation should, in a comparatively short time, ensure the 
recovery of all outlay and a very considerable profit. It is in 
the appeal to the commercial possibilities of the movement that 
its strength lies when the high authorities are to be approached. 
One would appeal in vain to the great majority of Governments 
on any other grounds. 
There will be those who, in spite of all ‘hat may be urged in 
favour of the new movement, will object to it on the ground 
that bird life should not be taken under any possible circum- 
stances for the gratification of woman’s vanity, but this, unfortu- 
nately, is an extreme and an untenable attitude. In all human 
probability the fashion is one that the years will suffice to curb 
or to destroy, but as long as we admit the right of man to take 
life where he finds it, it is hard to say where necessity ends and 
sport begins, or to hold that it is permissible to kill for sport and 
not for adornment. Mr. J. L. Bonhote in an interesting paper 
on the plumage question and aviculture, published a few months 
ago, summed up the truth when he said that merchants are entitled 
to take the interest but not the capital of wild nature, which is 
common property. Even if we were to grant that the prohibi- 
tionists made out their case, if we ignored the inaccuracies, the 
exaggerations, and the not unnatural bias of their views, we 
should still be face to face with the truth that theirs is a counsel 
of perfection, that the attitude of the Continent is hostile to 
prohibition, and that if the merchants have agreed to support 
the Committee for the Economic Preservation of Birds, their help 
is openly and avowedly given in order that all sources of supply 
may be inquired into, protection given where it is necessary, and 
moderate use of birds permitted. The suggestion that they 
should accept a Prohibition Bill and continue to work for reserves 
and domestication is, of course, absurd. Why should they, when, 
if the worst comes to the worst, they can transfer their business 
to the Continent? The trade, being firmly established, .controls 
the situation whether from London, Berlin, or Paris, and under 
the circumstances, remembering the foul abuse showered upon 
them, the London merchants have acted generously and in fashion 
that shows they are not merely concerned for their profits. 
It may well be that in the comparatively near future the 
actual destruction of birds will be reduced to a minimum, and that 
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in any case care will be taken to kill nothing that has not had 
ample opportunity for full development and the propagation of 
its species. More than this we cannot ask until the time comes 
when man revises the entire ethical basis of his attitude towards 
beast and bird, a period seemingly so remote that it does not 
concern the present generation or its immediate successors. 

For the work of domestication and reservation the times are 
propitious. The wanton slaughter of wild life of whatever kind 
is ceasing to attract. The camera begins to replace the rifle and 
the shot gun. Many of those who have big estates practise 
reservation and domestication on a small scale and are content 
to observe rather than to destroy. Even the less fortunate who 
control no more than a small garden are learning to use nesting 
boxes and are deriving genuine pleasure from study of birds that 
build in them. If this modern spirit can be enlarged and directed, 
the tragedy of past years, whatever its extent, can be righted, the 
balances can be restored, and the hand of the destroyer will 
be checked by the knowledge that he may find his spoils 
rejected on the feather markets of the world, and consequently 
cannot secure the price that will pay a beggar’s wage in return 
for his expenditure of time and ammunition. Hitherto it has 
been left to fashion to control value, and fashion naturally enough 
acts blindly and without intelligence. If the work upon which 
the Committee is now embarking is destined to meet with success, 
fashion itself will be controlled and will follow lines that are safe 
and comparatively harmless. 

Down to the present, through the long years of bitter con- 
troversy, there has been no common ground upon which merchants 
and naturalists might stand to work together in the interests of 
birds without prejudice to commerce. That ground has now been 
provided, and one does not envy the mental processes of those 
who would seek to remove it either because the remedy it provides 
does not happen to be the one they would have chosen, or because 
it threatens propaganda and even associations that are fast 
becoming ineffective. 


s. 





L. BEnsvsan. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE LAND INQUIRY 


THE recent speeches of the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
Bedford and at Swindon, together with the coincident publica- 
tion of the report of the Land Inquiry Committee, mark a 
point in the history of English land tenure from which we 
may reasonably expect that the greatest and most far-reaching 
consequences will spring. What those consequences may be, what 
effect they may have upon the prosperity of the agricultural 
industry and upon the nation itself, is already the subject of 
bitter controversy leading to widely differing conclusions. The 
friends of the Government obviously consider the new propa- 
ganda as heralding an era of unexampled prosperity. Without 
exception their political foes prophesy a social and financial 
disaster beside which the bad times of the ’eighties will sink 
into insignificance. 

From the speech at Bedford there is little or nothing to 
be learned. Reading between the lines, it is easy to see that 
a hasty and imperfect digest of the book formed the basis on 
which the harangue was founded, but that the speaker was 
aware of the limitations of his knowledge and therefore con- 
fined himself almost entirely to verbose platitudes, totally lack- 
ing in anything from which a definite line of policy might be 
deduced. It is little wonder that such nebulous rhetoric, coupled, 
as it was, with a restraint in the matter of epithet and invective 
quite at variance with the usual methods of Mr. George, should 
have seriously alarmed those of his followers who had hoped 
for weighty pronouncements and a definite plan of campaign. 
However the interval of a week devoted, it is to be presumed, 
to a study of the pamphlet, brought about a considerable change 
in the attitude of the Chancellor. At Swindon he was much more 
sure of himself and of his audience. He let himself go with 
something of the old fiery eloquence, and charming disregard 
for the claims of accuracy, which have for so long distinguished 
his particular style of diction. Perhaps, in one direction, these 
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little peculiarities are to be regretted. ‘They do much to relieve 
the tedium of wading through the rather dull efforts of his poli- 
tical contemporaries; but, amusing and exciting as they are, 
they are of little or no use when facts become a necessity. 
Hence, if one desires to arrive at a lucid exposition of the Liberal 
case, it is a necessity that one should tear oneself from the 
contemplation of the halcyon dreams of this Utopian philo- 
sopher, and assimilate the more prosy efforts of the Committee 
as contained in the volume they have published. This latter 
is stuffed with interesting statements and displays an amount 
of energy and adaptability which makes it more than evér 
regrettable. that the whole work should reek, as it does, with 
the political bias and animus of a band of bitter sectarians. 
Moreover, the book is well arranged, each subject being dealt 
with separately, and in such a way as to make easy the assimila- 
tion of the whole. 

Commencing with the question of agricultural wages, the 
Committee incidentally admit a fact which, one may be sure, 
their opponents will not forget to remind them of. To have to 
acknowledge that a number of years of Liberal government, a 
period also during which many Acts connected with agriculture 
have been passed, havé merely resulted in leaving the labourer 
worse off than he was in 1907—is cold comfort to a Cobdenite. 
Ignoring this unfortunate fact, however, the Committee proceed 
to suggest palliatives which they feel confident will remedy the 
disease. They propose that Wages Boards should be constituted 
all over the country and that a minimum wage should be fixed. 
They think that the hours of work are too long and ought to be 
reduced. ‘They would have an acre of land at the disposal of 
every labourer. They would compensate the farmer for any loss 
by reducing his rent by the amount he would lose in extra pay. 

These suggestions do not, on the face of them, appear un- . 
fair. If the labourer is really underpaid, he is obviously being 
unjustly treated, and the wrong, if it exists, should be righted. 
It is to be regretted, perhaps, that the Committee think a mini- 
mum wage is the only way out of the difficulty. To admit the 
principle of the minimum wage is a dangerous thing, and the 
Government, and the country, may have to repent bitterly that 
a point so controversial should have been so easily conceded. 
Besides, is it clearly proved that the labourer is underpaid? It 
would be difficult to persuade an impartial critic that the children 
he sees in the board schools of a large town are better fed or better 
clothed than those he would find in a similar institution amongst 
rural surroundings. Certainly the Committee appear to have 
accepted, on remarkably slight evidence, the fact they maintain. 
In regard to the claim for an acre of land: here again the 
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reformers will find no difficulty in persuading all parties to assist 
them if they can produce proof that the labourer can adequately 
work an acre of land and still give a good week’s work to the 
farmer who employs him. It is to be feared that the gift of an 
acre of ground to each labourer may result in the production of 
a class of casuals who will fulfil the expectations of the Com- 
mittee neither as labourers nor as small holders. By some it 
may be held that it is unfair to tax the landowner alone in order 
that the tenant farmer may not suffer through a rise in wages. 
In all probability the injustice may prove to be more apparent 
than real. Quite possibly the Committee made the suggestion as 
the only way they could see of avoiding the danger of upsetting 
a numerous class of voters. But, in reality, the average land- 
owner is in a position to face the situation with equanimity. The 
Committee have stated that one of the principal reasons for which 
they wish to raise wages is that they want the labourer to be able 
to pay an economic wage for his house and land. Now nearly 
every owner of a farm is the owner of the houses necessary for 
the proper working of that farm. If he is not, then he certainly 
ought to be. If, under the existing arrangements, he has not 
been able to get a fair rent for his houses, he will be 
able to under the scheme submitted by the Committee. In fact 
a cynic might, with propriety, suggest that the Committee have 
merely revolved in a vicious circle which has no other object 
beyond raising class hatred and producing yet a further supply 
of paid officials. 

When the Committee approach the question of rural housing 
itself they are on much firmer ground. All parties are in agree- 
ment on this point. Admittedly depopulation, disease, and im- 
morality are largely associated with bad housing accommodation. 
That many inhabited cottages are totally unfit for human beings 
to live in cannot be denied. That remedial measures are neces- 
sary has been admitted on all sides for years. The inability of the 
Town Planning Act to cope with the situation is well shown. 
This particular chapter reveals the best of all the work done by 
the Committee. There will probably be little criticism of any 
of their suggestions. Perhaps the most reasonable remark in the 
whole book is where it is stated that a rise in wages would enable 
the labourer to secure better housing accommodation. Exactly 
so; landowners and builders are really quite sensible people and, 
if they are allowed to see a fair rate of interest on their invested 
capital, they will very soon settle the building question in a 
manner satisfactory to all parties. 

It is indicative of the courage with which the Committee 
have approached their work that they have not hesitated to tackle 
the question of the tied cottage, or cottage which is let with the 
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farm. Here they get into difficult country. They know the 
labourer does not like these cottages. They know the farmer 
considers them a necessity. There is no handy landowner in this 
fix on whom to shift responsibility and blame. Consequently 
@ compromise is suggested. But a compromise is no solution 
and will certainly effect none in this case. The interests of 
farmer and labourer most undoubtedly clash on this point. So 
far the interests of the farmer have prevailed. Few landowners 
will be found who have not a hearty objection to letting cottages 
with farms. None will be found who have proved the possibility 
of refusing to do so. Everybody admits the evils of the living-in 
system common to big trading concerns, but, though Parliament 
has repeatedly interfered, the question is no nearer solution than 
it was when first raised. In the conduct of all business concerns 
there is some work which demands constant attention. In such 
cases independence spells disaster. Farming is one of the very 
biggest trades in the whole country and the united brains of all 
engaged in that pursuit have failed to effect that which a small 
body of inexperienced enthusiasts think they can decide across 
a table. 

As was to be expected from a Committee who have prefaced 
their work with the admission that all their information was 
drawn from the classes which it was desired to benefit, i.e. from 
the smaller tenant farmer and the agricultural labourer, the 
book contains evidence of the existence of much dissatisfaction 
in regard to the working of the Small Holding Act. The Com- 
mittee have been told that it does not work fast enough and that 
the rents charged are absurdly high, far in excess of what is paid 
for neighbouring land by the big farmer. Now politicians of all 
shades know perfectly well why these complaints have a solid 
foundation. They know that the Small Holding Act was one of 
the greatest swindles ever perpetrated upon an easily-deluded 
working class by even such a past-master in that art as is Mr. 
George. The Act was a mere catch-vote one. To be a success 
it required much financial assistance. When the Civil Service 
vote has jumped from twenty to forty millions it is difficult to 
find money for a useful object. Therefore the Act had to throw 
nearly all the cost on the hapless people who had been told they 
were to be helped. Robbed would have been a more accurate 
word. This lack of financial support was in itself sufficient to 
render the Act a bad one. But this was not all. The Socialist 
wing of the Radical party protested vehemently when they saw 
the possibility of the raising up of a strong class of small owners. 
They put pressure on the Chancellor, with the result that a yet 
deeper iniquity was conceived. The land, on which these poor 
people were to work, should be nationalised and it should be 
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nationalised at the expense of the labourers themselves. There- 
fore an Act which was passed with such flourishes of trumpets, 
and so much Pharisaical self-congratulation, was deliberately de- 
signed in such a way as to pile upon the wretched small holder 
no less than half the cost of the numerous body of officials ap- 
pointed to work it, the whole of the expenditure necessary to equip 
the land, and the sinking fund by which the land is purchased. 
All these unsavoury facts are well within the knowledge of the 
Committee. But they are much too self-condemnatory to be 
admitted.. Therefore a scapegoat has to be found, and is appar- 
ently discovered in the person of the county councils. A county 
council is a corporate body, think the Committee, so it will 
have no friends and will do very nicely to throw stones at. 
Consequently they lump all the blame for the failure of the Act 
on the hapless councils and unctuously wash their hands of the 
evil they have themselves done. Very few more disgraceful 
subterfuges can ever have been invented. The county councils 
have invariably shown the greatest possible desire to further the 
working of the Act. Their position has been a most difficult 
one. They have had to consider each particular claim not only 
on its own merits but when taken in connexion with other 
claims from the same locality. They have had to explain the 
Act to a class who had been deliberately misled by a crowd of 
needy political adventurers whose care for the labourer was in 
precise relation to the value of his vote. They have had to 
negotiate over a most intricate subject with owner and tenant, 
and have frequently, after ceaseless labour for many months, 
been thrown over by the original applicants when a scheme is 
upon the verge of completion. It is to be hoped that the very 
numerous body of Liberals who form the bulk of the county 
councillors will have the courage to repudiate the unmerited slur 
which this Committee have endeavoured to fasten upon a wholly 
innocent institution. 

That the Committee, while they blame others, are really 
very well aware that the fault lies with their own party is 
perfectly obvious. Their principal suggestion is that public 
moneys should now, as they should have been from the first, be 
utilised to relieve the small holder from the disgraceful burdens 
under which he was originally placed. Here is a sensible sug- 
gestion, one which will quickly realise the high hopes with which 
the Act was launched, and it is regrettable that such a suggestion 
could not have been made simply and straightforwardly instead 
of being half hidden in a mass of rhodomontade and deceit. 

No part of the Report under notice is more interesting than 
that which deals with the cultivation of the soil. On this subject 
the Committee maintain an attitude which would be more under- 
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standable if the theories they put forward had been hitherto 
unmaterialised. Briefly, the system which the Committee adyo- 
cate in order that the land may be better cultivated and have 
more money put into it, is the same as that which has brought 
such dire disaster upon the agriculture of Ireland. The Com- 
mittee are in favour of Land Courts to fix rents, of fixity of 
tenure, of the destruction of the right to a free bargain. Here 
again the language of the Report shows clearly that the real 
object in view is not the benefit of the country, of the farmer, 
or of the labourer, but merely an insane desire to persuade all 
other classes engaged in agriculture that the landowner is their 
worst enemy. ‘But is it necessary to ruin a great industry, an 
industry whose success is vital to national life, simply in order 
to injure a body of men so few in number, according to the 
Chancellor, as to equal only half the population of Bedford? 
Surely too heavy a price to pay even for revenge. Could not 
the desired result be obtained more cheaply? To extirpate land- 
owners would be a pleasing task to Mr. George, but the country 
will have cause to repent the bargain if Land Courts are neces- 
sary to effect the mancuvre. Such proposals as this would 
appear to be directly in opposition to what must have been the 
views of the Chancellor when he passed his Land Valuation Bill. 
He then stated that he was looking for a fresh source of revenue. 
Some people are cruel enough to suggest that looking for it is 
as far as he has got yet or ever will. But certainly if he allows 
Land Courts to be erected he can at once say good-bye to any 
hopes he may have had of an increased revenue from land. So 
far from getting more, the example of Ireland shows clearly that 
he will get less. The officials of a Land Court have to value 
land as they find it. If it is in poor condition it is manifestly 
worth little. And what is the use of Land Courts to farmers 
unless the land is worth less than it was formerly? It practi- 
cally forces a farmer to neglect his farm whenever a re-valuation 
is due. No man could afford to be such a fool as to have his 
land in tip-top order when questions of rent, rates, taxes, etc., 
are upon the tapis. If these out-of-date, exploded heresies are 
all that Mr. George’s satellites have to offer their master he had 
better dismiss them and empanel a fresh and more enterprising 
crowd. 

Apart, however, from the absurdity of wishing to reduce 
English cultivation to the deplorable condition to which it has 
fallen in Ireland, the remarks of the Committee contain some 
sensible strictures. They note that land is frequently under- 
cultivated, that it is often under-capitalised, that methods of 
transport are indifferent, that there is little or no attempt at 
co-operation. All these points well deserve parliamentary atten- 
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tion and, if remedied, would do much to bring the people back 
to the land. . 

As was to be expected from a group of bitter partisans of 
the Liberal party, the question of game and of shooting rights 
crops up continually throughout the book and is honoured with 
a considerable section to itself. It is in this portion of the book 
that occurs the only advocacy of what may be described as sheer 
robbery to which the Committee lend themselves. However, the 
proposed theft is so crude, and so obviously without benefit to 
the community at large, as to make it quite possible that ignor- 
ance and not baseness was the motive of the suggestion. The 
Committee, after, with considerable justice, dilating upon the 
damage done by game, proceed to the contention that if a land- 
owner chooses to exercise his sporting rights himself he may do 
so, but that he may not let them. This in itself would be unjust 
as it would only affect the poorer landowner, leaving quite un- 
touched the rich man who can afford to shoot over every acre 
he owns. But the Committee, not satisfied with such a 
transparent piece of unfairness, proceed to cap it with the 
astounding proposition that what the landowner must not let 
the tenant farmer may. Therefore on the face of it the Com- 
mittee admit their complete lack of regard for agriculture itself, 
merely in order to penalise’ one class for the benefit of another. 
Injustice in the hands of such individuals may go far, has in 
fact done so, but such a callous disregard for the industry they 
are supposed to be acting on behalf of will surely disgust even 
those to whom calculated theft is merely part of their political 
creed. In fact the whole suggestion is so unworthy of the rest 
of the Report that it may, as hinted, have arisen more out of 
ignorance than spite. 

For the rest, the proposed restrictions upon shooting rights 
are severe and probably ill calculated, but they are conceived in a 
vein with which few will quarrel, for they represent an honest 
endeavour to free agriculture from what is thought to be a 
serious injury and injustice. 

It is perhaps as well that the book closes with the intimation 
that the whole question of the rating of agricultural land is 
reserved for another volume. This remark will, it is to be hoped, 
recall readers to a sense of the immensity of the task which 
Parliament is invited to undertake, when one remembers that 
five hundred pages have been presented already, that they are 
crammed with essentials, and that almost every page indicates 
the enormous amount of further consideration which each single 
one of these essentials will require before any kind of a coherent 
Act can be placed upon the Statute book. 

To review from an impartial standpoint the Report under 
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consideration is no easy task. It is even in some cases an 
impossible one. The very fact of the possession of a first-hand 
knowledge on the points discussed renders such treatment 
doubly difficult. One cannot acquire knowledge without absorb- 
ing prejudices. To one whose life prospects are indissolubly 
bound up in the prosperity of English agriculture, the knowledge 
that our future is in the hands of a demagogue so ignorant as to 
believe, in all sincerity, that pheasants live on mangolds, is not 
calculated to engender feelings of indifference or patience. On 
very many points on which the Committee dogmatise the writer 
finds he has preconceived opinions, drawn from actual knowledge, 
which are in direct variance with the suggestions made. A great 
change is threatened in our English national life. It is a change 
which, for good or evil, will certainly have far-reaching effects. 
Perhaps it is not in Ireland alone that, while we should hope 
for the best, we should prepare for the worst. 

AILESBURY. 
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THE RURAL PROBLEM 


(IT) 


WHITEHALL AND THE COUNTRYMAN 


AFTER living in a hamlet for twelve years—year in and year out— 
one of the few things about rural life and industry of which I 
am reasonably certain is that the country is suffering from nothing 
more grievously than the party politician. And, alas! nearly all 
of us are party politicians. 

That is our misfortune. But we do well to recognise that 
there is everything to gain from a non-party examination and 
settlement of many of the problems of England outside the towns. 
In the first place, the best brains and experience available are 
not in one political camp only. In the second place, many of 
the people who feel most strongly and generously about the land 
have little more than a holiday acquaintance with the agricultural 
situation and the state of the villages. 

But in urging a non-party attitude towards rural questions 
it is impossible to remember too carefully the extraordinarily 
suspicious nature of the party man. He himself, of course, has 
no thought of votes, but his opponents always have. Ona 
recent morning a distinguished Unionist wrote to me that ‘ the 
Chancellor makes it very difficult for his opponents to work with 
him, which is what, I imagine, he really wishes,’ while a second 
correspondent eagerly drew my attention to a remark in a letter 
to the Press supporting the Unionist agricultural programme. 
‘After all, the first consideration is how to capture the agri- 
cultural labourers’ votes for the Unionist Party’! 

It can hardly be questioned that the country interest, with 
its first-hand acquaintance with many aspects of life and work 
in the rural districts, has some advantage in discussing country 
questions with representatives of a party which is assumed to 
be largely of the towns. Should not the ‘country party’ be 
particularly scrupulous, therefore, fully to acknowledge the 
services which its opponents may render to the countryside? It 
is plainly waste of breath to preach a non-party attitude towards 
rural problems without, as a preliminary, frankly admitting the 
value of the services of political opponents. Certainly, on 
the adherents of a Government with an effective majority, 
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a non-party outlook can only be urged after all the credit that 
is honestly due to that Government has been given to it. In 
regard to the present Government, I have not in mind, at the 
moment, the credit which may or may not attach to its pro- 
posals, but the credit which may attach to its performances, 
Lord Lansdowne, who has a deserved reputation for his courtesy 
to opponents, felt justified in saying, on the 23rd of June, that 
‘agricultural interests’ were ‘a subject which had not received 
from his Majesty’s Government the attention it deserves.’ J 
venture to think that it may remove some misunderstandings if 
we look dispassionately into the facts. 


I.—A PERMANENT RoyaL COMMISSION ON RURAL AFFAIRS 


When the countryman finds Mr. Lloyd George most trying, 
he might well remember tliat the Chancellor was the sponsor of 
the Development Commission, one of the most statesmanlike 
conceptions of our generation. 

It is idle to pretend, however, that the proposal to establish 
the new body gave rise to no anxiety. Many people were urgent 
that something ought to be done for the development of rural 
England, but few seemed to know what was practicable 
without weakening the initiative not only of individuals 
but of the agricultural organisations of which we are all 
proud, and without unduly burdening the taxpayer with non- 
remunerative expenditure and lending the countenance of the 
State to new agricultural adventures the possibilities of profit 
from which had yet to be demonstrated. It was realised that 
the national budget for the encouragement of agriculture might 
reasonably be increased,’ but how to help further in the right 
way was felt to be, as the famous Baron put it, ‘ a difficult study 
of no inconsiderable magnitude.’ 

But a ‘ difficult study’ was quite in the line of work of the 
ex-Director of Rothamsted, who was last year made a paid 
member of the Commission in order that he might give his whole 
time to the work. And it was an inspiration, surely, to include 
among the members of the Commission Mr. Sidney Webb, who 
must regard it as a notable example of the constructive Socialism 
for which he has been labouring for so many years. Mr. Vaughan 
Nash, again, with experience not only as the Prime Minister’s 
secretary but, as a former leader-writer in Fleet Street, of how 
things can be done in England when active, clear-headed, broad- 
minded men have a plan, brought to a highly experimental 


1 The budget of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, which includes 
Kew and the Ordnance Survey, is 253,000/., exclusive of the value of the 
accommodation provided in the various buildings occupied, and of the value 
of free postage to and from its correspondents. 
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organisation exactly the kind of blood of which it was in need. 
Lord Richard Cavendish, in his turn, had the public ideals which 
equipped him for the chairmanship. 

The suggestion has been made that the Development Com- 
mission ought to be amalgamated with the Board of Agriculture. 
All sorts of things may happen in the future,* but the value. of 
having a permanent Royal Commission for rural questions is 
very great, and that is what the Development Commission 
really is. The new body also possesses the immense advantage 
of not being hampered by executive power. Its duty is ‘to in- 
quire, to deliberate and to advise.’ If it is impressed by a 
scheme, it must entrust it to some suitable organisation or 
authority which is not only willing but able to apply an advance 
of money to the purpose for which it is intended. On the other 
hand, the Commission is in the strong position that the Govern- 
ment of the day cannot override its advice if it should be un- 
favourable to a proposal which has been placed before it. Here, 
surely, we see a remarkable thing—the politicians, who are 
alleged to be, in these days, bolder and bolder raiders of the public 
purse, deliberately restricting their initiative! And nearly three 
millions sterling are at stake, for that is the amount which Parlia- 
ment has already placed at the disposal of the Development Fund. 


But [as the new Report says] the amount spent on the development of 
the economic resources of the country, as a direct consequence of the institu- 
tion of the Development Fund, is not to be measured solely by the amount 
spent from the Fund. 


The Commissioners are careful to employ their grants ‘ within 
reasonable limits, as a means of provoking expenditure from other 
sources, for schemes which possess a local or sectional as well 
as a national interest.” The Commissioners conclude the record 
of their work with a declaration that their Fund 


must, above all things, operate as a considered incentive to enterprise 
and effort. It is not a charitable or a philanthropic Fund, nor is it meant 
to take the place of local or national expenditure. The question which the 
Commissioners have to ask themselves is whether the object before them 
bids fair to enlarge the knowledge and develop the wealth of the country 
and to increase the opportunities of its people. 


It is patent that the time for judging by results has not 
arrived. This is, indeed, the-Commissioners’ own view. But 
they are convinced that ‘there is ample scope for a judicious and 
productive investment of the Development Fund.’ 

The Commission’s 2,900,0001., to last it till 1914-15, has been 
actually handed over. In fact, the Commissioners meet all their 
administrative expenditure out of their bank interest. The Com- 
mission makes its grants and loans by means of recommendations 


* This article was written before Mr. Lloyd George made his proposal for a 
Ministry of Lands. 
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to the Treasury. Up to the 3lst of March, grants had been made 
to the amount of 601,388/., and loans to the amount of 124,600). 
But this does not mean that the Commission has its 2,900,000I., 
less 725,9881., free for new schemes. Already the Commissioners 
see their way to laying out 2,340,0001. before the 31st of March 
1916, thus : 


Agricultural research and instruction . - £850,000 
Rural] industries ‘ ; : . ‘ 130,000 
Horse and live-stock breeding ; é ‘ - 400,000 
Agricultura] co-operation ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 60,000 
Forestry and afforestation 4 - 350,000 
Harbours (450,0001.) and fisheries (100, 0001. & 550,000 

£2,340,000 


As to applications which are likely to be made to the Com- 
mission between now and 1916, it will be noticed that no provi- 
sion is made in the estimate for assistance in the reclamation 
and development of land, the improvement of rural transport 
and the construction and improvement of inland navigation. One 
explanation is that the Fund may not be used for making 
advances to companies trading for profit. This statutory inhibition 
has prevented more than a small expenditure on canals. The Com- 
missioners are keen, however, to promote the reclamation and 
drainage of land. The difficulty is to find means of overcoming 
‘the legal and other difficulties which have produced the result 
that practically no applications have been made to them for that 
purpose.’ At a time when a little country like Holland, which 
has added a Staffordshire to its area since the accession of Queen 
Victoria, is proposing to take in hand a Zuider Zee drainage, which: 
will give it an additional land area equal to that which the United 
Kingdom has under mangolds, it is satisfactory to notice that 
the Development Commissioners are ‘considering methods of 
dealing with this question, and think that part of the unallocated 
balance of the Fund might well be spent on schemes of re- 
clamation and drainage, if only to give private landowners some 
practical guidance and information.’ 

The Development Commission has not only planned the laying 
out of its money in a discerning fashion. It has found an in- 
genious way of helping in directions where assistance seemed to 
be barred by the prohibition of advances to companies trading 
for profit. It has discovered the company or association not 
trading for profit, an excellent example of which is the Agricul- 
tural Organisation Society. ‘The missionary enthusiasm, which 
is or should be the origin and distinguishing mark of voluntary 
associations, in combination with a reasonable amount of business 
ability and knowledge, may produce results,’ we read, ‘beyond 
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the capacity of any alternative form of organisation.’ But there 
is a need, the Commissioners believe, for ‘ similar bodies to give 
encouragement, advice and information, to frame schemes and 
to execute them for several of the purposes for which assistance 
from the Development Fund is available but has not been sought 
to anything more than a trivial amount.’ Assisted by the Fund, 
such bodies would not only do valuable service but would ‘ render 
it far easier in practice to try experiments on what may be called 
an economic scale.’ The Commissioners mention, in particular, 
land reclamation as ‘a sphere of effort in which there is ample 
room for a voluntary association, such as exists in Denmark 
and other foreign countries.’ 

In the meantime, an excellent type of the national organisa- 
tion not trading for profit which the Commissioners want to see 
formed has come into existence in the British Tobacco Growers’ 
Society, of which I have already given some account in this 
Review.* It came into existence at the direct suggestion of the 
Commissioners. Some 75001. have been given to it in order 
to arrange for the growing, ‘ rehandling ’ and marketing of about 
100 acres of tobacco during an experimental period of five years. 
In return for the tobacco grown, the farmers and small holders 
receive all their expenses and an allowance of between 61. and 
101. an acre. The Commission sent a young Rothamsted chemist 
to the Continent and the States to make investigations for them, 
and his Report confirmed the Commissioners’ view—and the 
view of all students of the question of English tobacco—that the 
problem which needs solving is ‘not whether saleable tobacco 
can be grown here but whether it can be grown at a profit; and 
the only likely means of solving this problem is actual trial upon 
a reasonably large scale, and with only commercial results in 
view.” 

Already a Flax Society on similar lines has come into exist- 
ence, and preparations are being made which will probably result 
in the establishment not only of a Hemp but of a Sugar Beet 
Society. Whether tobacco, flax, hemp or sugar beet is in 
question, the object of the Commissioners is ‘ not to encourage 
industries otherwise unremunerative.’ 

The object of assistance is to ensure that a new industry, or an old one 
which has decayed, should be tried on the commercial scale. When the 
experiment has been tried the information obtained (particularly the 
financial information as to capital required, profit and loss, étc.) 
should be made public and agriculturists left to decide for themselves 


whether or not they will take up the crop on the same basis as other 
crops, without State assistance except by way of advice and instruction. 


* ‘English and Welsh Tobacco,’ Nineteenth Century and After, September 
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If an experiment results in an adverse opinion, the cost is ‘the 
price paid for the knowledge that under existing conditions a 
certain crop is not commercially possible in this country, and its 
loss may prevent for the future the useless expenditure of money 
and effort on a far larger scale.’ 

The labours of the Development Commission in encouraging 
the formation of subsidisable associations not trading for profit 
are admirable, but the Commission has done equally good work 
in settling with the Board of Agriculture the outlines and some 
of the details of comprehensive schemes for the encouragement 
of scientific research, advisory work and agricultural education. 
Under these schemes ‘block grants’ are made to the Board, 
which distributes money under the arrangements made to univer- 
sities, agricultural colleges and local education authorities. The 
object of such grants is to ‘increase the amount and quality of 
the product of agriculture.’ The plan may be set out thus: 


(1) Research Institutes ‘carrying on the investigation of a particular 
branch of agricultural service.’ 

(2) Agricultural Colleges ‘demonstrating by experiment the applica- 
tion to local conditions of the results obtained by research.’ 

(3) Winter Courses, Dairy Courses, Itinerant Lecturers and Organisers 
‘doing a simpler and more immediately practical type of agricultural 
education.’ 


As to section (1), systematic research into the main branches 
of agricultural science is provided as below : 


Plant Physiology (Imperial College of Science and Technology) ; Plant 
Pathology, Mycological side (Special Department of Kew) ; Plant Breeding 
(Cambridge University and the John Innes Institution) ; Fruit Growing 
(Fruit and Cider Institute, in connexion with Bristol University, and 
subsidiary stations in Kent and elsewhere); Plant Nutrition and Soil 
Problems (Rothamsted); Animal Nutrition (Cambridge University) ; 
Animal Pathology (Royal Veterinary College and Veterinary Laboratory 
of the Board of Agriculture); Dairy Investigation (University College, 
Reading); Agricultural Zoology (Universities of Manchester and Bir- 
mingham) ;. Economics of Agriculture (Oxford University). 

Then comes section (2). England and Wales are divided into 
a dozen areas, each centred round an agricultural college which 
demonstrates the application of known scientific results to local 
conditions and provides technical advice to local agriculturists. 
Here are the twelve centres : 

Cambridge University, Bristol University, Reading University College, 
Harper-Adams Agricultural College, University College of North Wales 
(Bangor), University College of Wales (Aberystwyth), Armstrong College 
(Newcastle), Leeds University, Midland Agricultural College, South- 
Eastern Agricultural College, Seale Hayne College, Manchester University 
in association with Holmes Chapel Agricultural College. 

For these two sections 88,6401. were given last year. Some 
80,0007. were also set apart for section (3). The Commissioners 
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may fairly claim that what has been planned ‘should go far when 
in full operation to meet the requirements of the country.’ It is 
interesting to look through the long list of objects for which 
different centres are getting grants. At Cambridge, for example, 
the research in progress includes : 

Quantitative study of proteins of agricultural importance; comparison 
of the nutritive value of various rations and examination of the factors 
underlying variations in nutritive value; nutritive value of non-protein 
nitrogen ; continuation of wheat-breeding experiments ; testing of imported 
wheats to determine suitability as parents ; continuation of barley-breeding 
experiments with large-scale tests of new hybrids ; oat-breeding and testing 
of varieties ; potato-breeding for immune varieties ; improvements in swedes, 
turnips, etc. ; selection experiments with lucerne, red clover, and wheat ; 
mammary secretion and fertility ; pigmentation of bacon fat; soil survey 
of Eastern Counties and Northants ; animal-breeding ; silver-leaf disease. 

As to the research institutes, it should be noted that all re- 
search work is not being done at them: 3000. have been set 
apart for the encouragement of ‘ individual workers in agricultural 
science’ outside the field of inquiry covered by the research 
institutes. Then nearly 5000]. are devoted to research scholar- 
ships, their object being to ‘bring on suitable men for the staffs 
of the institutes.” Some experimental and demonstration farms 
unconnected with agricultural colleges have also been aided. 

Outside all this educational effort, there have been annual 
grants of 50,0001. for carrying on British and Irish schemes of 
light-horse breeding. iA grant of 30,0001. to the English Board 
of Agriculture, and of a considerable sum to the Scottish Board, 
have also been recommended for the improvement of live stock 
other than light horses. Advances have been made, too, for the 
encouragement of milk-recording throughout Great Britain—a 
very important matter—and for the appointment of a live-stock 
adviser for farmers at the twelve English and Welsh colleges. 
Again, 20,0001. have been set aside for a national cattle-testing 
station. Further, veterinary research is being encouraged, and 
one notes a grant for experiments in osier-growing, and 850. 
to the British Beekeepers’ Association. In regard to poultry- 
keeping, there has not only been the subsidy to the twelve-months 
laying competition but the encouragement of an experiment in 
intensive poultry-culture in Cheshire, while 85001. and 20001. a 
year have been conditionally promised for a National Poultry 
Institute. 

The care with which grants have been made to help agricul- 
tural co-operation is noteworthy : 9000/. were advanced to the 
Agricultural Organisation Society for the year 1912-13, but the 
Commissioners are determined that ‘future grants shall bear 
some definite relation to the Society’s income from other sources, 


in order that the voluntary character of the movement may as 
4,2 
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far as possible be preserved against the insidious influefice of 
Government aid.’ I have italicised the phrase, for once more 
we see the contemned bureaucracy resisting temptation! The 
Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society, which is compara- 
tively young, has had 1000/. The circumstances in which the 
Commission took its own line in regard to assisting the historic 
work of Sir Horace Plunkett for agricultural co-operation in 
Ireland, and decided to help the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society with an amount approximating to its income from sub- 
scriptions, are too recent to need detailing. 

Equally practical has been the work of the Commission in 
expending money in connexion with forestry. Nearly 10,000. 
have been given for instruction, advice and buildings at Oxford, 
Cambridge and three other centres. As regards actual afforesta- 
tion, the Commission, in order to encourage landowners to take 
up timber cultivation, propose ‘to assist the purchase and 
planting of what may be called experimental and demonstration 
areas, of perhaps 5000 acres each, in five or six different dis- 
tricts.’ They also intend, wherever possible, to make loans to 
local authorities already possessing suitable land, ‘ thereby 
economising the Fund and avoiding the financial strain 
of purchasing or leasing all the land afforested.’ It is stated 
in the Report that, excluding the purchase of land, 101. an acre 
is the minimum expenditure usually required before planting 
operations begin to produce returns. 

In regard to the reclamation of waste land, a small experi- 
mental scheme is shortly to be put in hand in East Anglia, and 
Cambridge has been given a little grant in order to collect data 
as to the prospects of successful reclamation on the coast. But 
it is little use reclaiming waste land if there are cultivated dis- 
tricts the development of the agriculture of which is restricted 
by the absence of sufficient means of transport. The Com- 
mission, in order to be as well informed on the subject as possible, 
has appointed ‘an engineer familiar with commercial motor trans- 
port to report in a specific case on the relative merits, particu- 
larly from a financial point of view, of light railways and motor 
transport.’ 

II.—Tue Rural BUREAUCRATS 


The Liberal Party has been in charge of the Board of Agri- 
culture for eight years: How has it acquitted itself? We may 
begin with the small holdings which for years it has put in 
the foreground of its rural problem. Under the Small Holdings 
Act, which the present Government passed, 164,000 acres of 
small holdings had been arranged for by March. If the average 
size of a small holding in England and Wales be taken as twelve 
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acres, that means 13,700 new holdings. (As to allotments, the 
number has been brought up to 117,000.) Then England and 
Wales have been divided up into eight districts, each in charge 
of a Small Holding Commissioner. In connexion with the 
small holdings work, Departmental Committees of the Board, 
one on buildings on small holdings and the other on the duration 
of buildings and their equipment, have been appointed under the 
chairmanship of Unionists. Under an Act of 1910, compensa- 
tion to a considerable amount has been paid to farmers whose 
tenancies had been terminated by notice because their land was 
required by County Councils for small holdings. As to the posi- 
tion of tenant farmers, on the occasion of a change in the owner- 
ship of their farms by the death of their landlords or the sale of 
their land, Lord Haversham was chairman of the Committee 
some of the recommendations of which were embodied in a Bill, 
which, though it went through the Lords, unfortunately perished 
in the Commons. 

We are all co-operators now, and the Board of Agriculture 
is the greatest, for the Agricultural Organisation Society has 
almost become one of its departments. No fewer than a dozen 
of the governors of the Agricultural Organisation Society are 
appointed by the Board. On the question of co-operative credit 
the Government has not only obtained the compendious and 
extremely valuable report of Mr. J. R. Cahill, of the Board of 
Trade, on German rural banking, but has lent its author to the 
Board of Agriculture for advisory work at home. It has also 
arranged with a couple of dozen of the leading joint-stock banks 
to co-operate, in a practical fashion, with local movements for 
co-operative credit. 

There were no doubt those in the remote rural districts who 
were not at all surprised to hear that the dreaded foot-and-mouth 
disease had broken out while the country was groaning under 
a Liberal Government! But it is generally conceded that the 
steps taken against the disease in England were devised with 
promptitude and carried out wisely. As for the Irish Board, it 
spent 40,0001. in dealing with the outbreak. A Departmental 
Committee, on which political opponents like Sir Ailwyn Fellowes 
and Mr. Bathurst sat, pronounced the work of the English Board 
‘admirable,’ and paid a tribute to the way in which it had 
‘worked harmoniously with agriculturists.’ Another Depart- 
mental Committee was appointed to make further investigations 
in India. Even during the exceptional outbreak of 1912 there 
were only eighty-three cases, as against the 20,000 in France 
and the 7800 places said to be infected in Germany. As to the 
difficult question of swine fever, a Committee appointed under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Courthope expressed itself satisfied 
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with the action of the Board, and made various recommenda- 
tions to which Whitehall Place has been responding by the issue 
of Orders. The Board is also carrying out in its laboratory cer- 
tain investigations on behalf of the Committee. New Orders have 
been made with reference to anthrax and glanders, and the 
number of cases has decreased; there are also fewer outbreaks 
of sheep scab, while parasitic mange of horses has been added 
to the list of diseases scheduled by the Board. At the labora- 
tory, arrangements have been made for the immunisation against 
certain tropical diseases of cattle intended for the Colonies. 

One of the recent decrees of the Board, as is well known, 
has been that every non-agricultural dog shall wear a collar bear- 
ing its owner’s name. The regulations of the Board as to the 
control of dogs at night, with the object of preventing sheep- 
worrying, were a year ago in operation in seventy districts. As 
for the scandals of the export trade in decrepit horses, the Board’s 
inspectors see the accommodation on the vessels by which the 
animals travel. In two years, under the new Act, 2000 horses 
have been rejected by the Government inspectors. A useful 
Committee appointed by the Board was that which recommended 
the institution of scholarships for veterinary students of good 
scientific training, and also that veterinary surgeons should be 
encouraged by annual grants to undertake research work. 

Up to two years ago all that the State did for horse-breeding 
was to give 5000/. a year to the Royal Commission. In 1911 a 
grant of 40,000/., which was renewed last year, was obtained 
from the Development Fund, and the work of the Commission 
on Horse-breeding has now been taken over by the Board. There 
can be little doubt as to the results which are likely to be obtained 
from the premiums to thoroughbred stallions, the annual pur- 
chase locally of 200 properly mated mares, the provision of 
stallions at a low charge and in a thousand cases a year for 
nothing, the general work for the elimination of unsound stock 
by examinations, and the giving of Government certificates of 
soundness. 

One of the valuable shilling supplements, which the Board's 
Journal has begun to issue, chronicles the work of a scientific 
inquiry into Isle of Wight bee-disease. A Bill to cope with 
bee-disease has been twice introduced. But there are other 
diseases beyond those which affect bees and cattle. The Board 
of Agriculture has made it a punishable offence not to report any 
one of sixteen specified plant-pests, and has taken power to deal 
effectively with all diseases of plants. 

The Horticulture branch, the secretary of which is Mr. 
A. G. L. Rogers, author of an excellent book on the business 
side of agriculture, only came into existence last year. For the 
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present the activities of its staff are confined chiefly to intensive 
cultivation and plant medicine. The general inspector of the 
cultural section has been making a systematic survey of English 
fruit-growing. Though in many districts the practice of fruit- 
growers reaches a high standard, there are heavy losses due to 
a selection of varieties which will not produce fruit unless fertilised 
from other varieties. It is stated by the Board that there are 
many orchards, often twenty acres in extent, which have never 
borne a crop for twenty years. It is not too much to say that if all 
English orchards had been planted with a suitable mixture of 
varieties the crops might have been doubled. But there are 
other causes which have led to poor returns. Large aggregations 
of fruit trees and bushes have led to an increase of disease, and 
many crops have been decimated, and even reduced in a greater 
proportion, by the ravages of insect and fungus pests. The 
organisation which has been created by the Board, out of the 
funds provided by the Development Commission, contemplates a 
systematic survey of plant diseases. The Horticulture branch 
has a special entomologist, and it should be more generally known 
that Whitehall Place is prepared to undertake an inquiry into 
any pest that is a source of substantial loss to nurserymen, 
farmers, fruit-growers, or gardeners. 

The Board is still one of the greatest of tract distributors, 
The circulation of its leaflets exceeds a million annually. 
About 300 of these publications have been issued, and twenty- 
eight have been translated into Welsh and three into Gaelic. 
Among the most valuable of the recent publications of the Board 
has been its Census of Agricultural Production, which furnishes 
valuable data for the rural discussions now proceeding. Under 
the Sale of Food and Drugs Act the 200 or more butter factories 
in England and Wales are inspected at least once a year. An 
eye is also kept on the thirty producers of margarine, in relation 
to which an Act was passed in 1907. The Fertilisers and Feed- 
ing Stuffs Act is another measure of the Government. Note 
might well be taken also of the Orders providing for the proper 
transit, feeding and watering of animals and poultry on the 
railways. 

When the Crown Lands were transferred to the Board an 
Advisory Committee was appointed which made a serviceable 
report. A property of 12,500 acres has been bought in Scotland 
for planting, and a school of working foresters has been opened 
in the Forest of Dean. There is also a wood-distillation factory 
there. The Board has now a regular Forestry Branch. 

I have used the phrase England and Wales, but last year an 
Agricultural Commissioner and an Agricultural Council for Wales 
were appointed. 
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All the powers of the Board of Agriculture exercisable 
in Scotland have also been transferred to a Board of 
Agriculture in Edinburgh, of which Sir Robert Wright, the 
editor of the best agricultural encyclopaedia we have, is the 
chairman. This Scottish Board was started in business with an 
annual grant of 200,000/. It has also the administration of 
Development Fund grants. The Edinburgh authorities had soon 
no fewer than 5000 applications for small holdings. It is not 
every English rural resident who knows that, where the public 
interest requires it, the Board may apply to the new Scottish 
Land Court for a compulsory assignation of land. This Land 
Court, at the same time, fixes fair rents, and orders compensation 
from the Board to the landlord or any dispossessed tenant. The 
Court may also fix rents in other conditions. Further work in Sir 
Robert Wright's charge is that formerly done by the Congested 
Districts Board. 

During the reign of the present Government Ireland has 
benefited, as any visitor can see for himself, largely by a steady 
development of land purchase. In seven years the advances 
were forty-five millions. This does not include three and three- 
quarter millions under the Labourers Act. As to the Congested 
Districts Board, its area was doubled under the Act of 1909, so 
that it now includes a third of Ireland. In three years arrange- 
ments were made by the Board for the sale of estates of the value 
of three millions. 

The work of the Irish Department of Agriculture in pushing 
the sale of Irish produce by holding shows in England, having 
vendors of bogus Irish produce prosecuted, and issuing, in five 
languages, a list of Irish exporting manufacturers and their goods, 
is well known. The work of agricultural education and investiga- 
tion has been greatly developed, legal action has been taken 
against occupiers of land who will not keep their weeds down, 
and progressive agriculturists have been encouraged with assist- 
ance of all sorts. Mr. Lloyd George’s much-abused Finance 
Act removed the restrictions on growing Irish tobacco, and the 
Department supervises the cultivation of large areas. As to 
afforestation, by means of an annual Parliamentary grant of 
60001. and an advance of 25,0001. from the Development Com- 
mission, a substantial beginning has been made with State 
plantations. 

But it is not only at the offices of the different Boards of 
Agriculture and of the Development Commission that work has 
been done for the rural districts. 

In the matter of rural education, the overlapping between 
the Boards of Education and Agriculture has been put an end 
to; legislation is promised to deal with inefficient schools, and 
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not a little has been quietly done departmentally to give a rural 
bias to the educational system of the countryside. 

It is only within the last two years, the Local Government 
Board states, that rural authorities ‘have to any extent under- 
taken to provide housing.’ The Board claims that it is ‘ bringing 
active pressure to bear on local authorities where the conditions 
warrant it,’ and an expenditure of 187,0001, on economical terms 
has been sanctioned by Mr. Burns. The President of the Local 
Government Board, who is responsible for the Housing Act 
of 1907, asserts that the housing problem ‘is being met 
increasingly well every day.’ The Local Government Board 
has acted in the best interests of farmers in enforcing 
not only Unsound Food but Foreign Meat Regulations. 
Although it is a great pity that the Board’s Milk Bill was with- 
drawn, the farmer, as well as the consumer, must benefit by 
the enforcement of the new regulations forbidding the use of any 
sort of preservative in milk, the artificial thickening of cream 
or the preservation of the same article without a declaration of 
the quantity used. And activity was certainly shown during the 
rat plague in the Eastern Counties, when the Board had the 
corpses of no fewer than 21,000 rodents examined ! 

The Home Office has benefited the labourer by an extension 
of the principle of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and the 
Lord Chancellor has certainly acted in consonance with rural 
sentiment in giving the local benches of magistrates a more 
representative character. The Post Office has at least made 
great efforts to extend the rural telephone—its representatives 
have been as persistent as insurance canvassers—and everybody 
has heard by now of the specially cheap lines which are 
planned for farmers. Mr. Lloyd George has done something to 
meet the world-rise in prices, from which the rural population 
suffers in common with townspeople, by reducing the duties on 
tea and sugar by amounts which involve a loss to the national 
revenue of three and three quarter millions in a normal year; he 
has given the rural districts the benefit of State Insurance ; and 
by means of Old Age Pensions, has brought outdoor aged 
pauperism practically to an end and reduced indoor pauperism 
20 per cent., relieving the rates the while of something like a 
million a year. 

To the Development Fund, of the operations of which some 
account has been given, he has added the Road Board, with a 
revenue derived from the duties on motor-spirit and the increased 
tax on cars. This Board has spent. more than a million and a 
quarter on road-crust improvements, and large sums on road 
widenings and diversions and the improvement of curves and 
corners, the reconstruction and improvement of bridges and the 
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making of new roads and bridges. In addition, loans up to 
350,000/. have been granted, and highway authorities have been 
promised a million and a half towards road construction and 
improvement. The total amount advanced and promised is more 
than three and a half millions. The Board’s work in testing 
materials, setting up a road-testing laboratory, standardising 
stone, and publishing general directions and specifications for 
road engineers should also be remembered. 


TI.—Tue Free TRADER ON HIS METTLE 


Even in regard to Free Trade, loyalty to the principle of 
which, some have persuaded themselves, must for ever make 
it impossible for a Liberal Government to give effective encour- 
agement to agriculture, the present Government cannot be 
accused of having shown itself doctrinaire. Lord Denbigh and 
other sugar-beet enthusiasts again and again expressed their con- 
viction that there could be no hope for the new crop under 
Cobdenites. The Government, we were assured, had no real 
interest in the sugar question. It did not grasp how risky it 
was for us to be the only European country but Norway which 
did not produce sugar. The official attitude was perfectly exem- 
plified, it was said, in the information given by the Somerset House 
authorities, when the question of a factory was first mooted, that 
as soon as sugar was made in this country it would be liable, 
in the ordinary course, to an excise duty equal to the import 
duty paid by foreign sugar (1s. 8d. per cwt.). English sugar 
could not be ‘protected’ by being allowed an advantage over 
foreign. 

What has happened? An Anglo-Dutch Sugar Company has 
been formed, it has erected a factory, it has made and sold sugar, 
and no excise has been imposed! Three thousand tons of sugar 
have been produced with a ‘ Protection’ of 1s. 8d. a cwt.! 
Brought to book in the House of Commons, and asked what he 
meant by establishing the new sugar industry on a ‘ parasitic and 
pauper basis,’ Mr. Lloyd George answered that as the Prime 
Minister had declined to introduce provisions into any Finance 
or Revenue Acts which would have the effect of levying an excise 
on Irish tobacco—‘ another experimental industry ’—it would be 
‘perfectly absurd ’ in the case of the Norfolk 3000 tons of sugar— 
‘a purely experimental industry ’—to think of imposing a duty. 
It would ‘strain the principles of Free Trade.’ The existing 
state of things was not ‘in the slightest degree against the 
principles of Free Trade.’ The Prime Minister had ‘ laid it down 
that whilst an industry of this kind was in a purely experimental 
stage it should be left alone; I am therefore prepared to defend 
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ak « 
it from the point of view of Free Trade.’ ‘If it is a success,’ 
he went on, ‘it will be on a much larger scale, and then will be 
the time for the Government to give it attention. I should be 
very sorry to interfere with it at present.’ 

For this declaration, which showed beyond question the 
reality of the Government’s interest in the sugar-beet question, 
the Chancellor was at once rebuked by his most valuable sup- 
porter in the Press. The attitude of Mr. Lloyd George no doubt 
took away Lord Denbigh’s breath also, for the Chairman of the 
National Sugar-Beet Association had urged, in season and out 
of season, that to neglect to impose an excise duty was the 
simplest way of helping the sugar-beet industry along. 

It is possible that before the re-assembling of Parliament the 
Chancellor may have ceased to give intransigeant Free Traders 
cause to blaspheme. He may have followed still more closely 
the precedent of the Irish tobacco industry. In 1908 the Chan- 
cellor did away with the rebate, and made an arrangement by 
which experimental tobacco-growing was helped with a grant of 
60001. for a five-years period. When this period came to an end, 
the Irish Department of Agriculture was given 35,0001. from the 
Development Commission in aid of experiments during the next 
ten years. In the case of sugar, Mr. Lloyd George may decide 
to impose an excise duty and to help, as in the case of tobacco, 
through the Development Fund. But he may be commended for 
his courage in risking the censure of his supporters by the 
abandonment for a few months of the strict Free Trade attitude 
when the necessities of the case—imperfectly appreciated, no 
doubt, by many of his critics—made it undesirable to stand on the 
rigid letter of the Cobdenite law. For those who have studied 
the subject are well aware that the difficulty of helping sugar is 
considerable, and that the Chancellor was in real need of a few 
months’ examination of the complications of the subject before 
deciding on the extent to which the State could advantageously 
render assistance to the new crop and industry. Almost any- 
thing that can be done to help sugar is equivalent to a bounty, 
which, under the Convention, is forbidden. It is true that Great 
Britain has denounced the Convention and was accordingly free 
of it in September, but the Foreign Office has assured the other 
signatories that the previous policy of this country, as restricted 
by the Convention, would be continued after our retirement 
from it, although we should retain a right to give six months’ 
notice of our intention to change our policy. 

In these circumstances, how can assistance be given to sugar 
by the Development Fund? The Commissioners cannot build 
an experimental factory, as I am inclined to think they origin- 
ally contemplated doing had it not been for the Law Officers’ 
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interpretation of the Sugar Convention and the starting of the 
Anglo-Dutch factory at Cantley. But, says the Report, ‘ they 
have provisionally decided that aid might properly be given from 
the Development Fund on what may be called the educational 
side of the jndustry—i.e. providing the farmer with advice and 
instruction on methods of cultivating, preparing for the factory 
and transporting.’ Assistance of this kind appears to them to 
be ‘strictly in accordance both with the Convention and with the 
declaration of policy made by the British delegate at Brussels.’ 
In other words, the way seems clear for the establishment of a 
subsidised propagandist organisation not trading for profit, on 
something like the same lines as the Tobacco and Flax Societies. 
The result of the contemplated educational work may be expected 
to be the production of a sufficient area of beets for the existing 
factory or any other factory—it is possible that a factory may 
be started, at a quarter of the cost of a sugar factory, to use 
beets for the production of commercial alcohol. It should not 
be impossible, and it is certainly important, to keep the opera- 
tions of a national co-operative sugar-beet growers’ society and 
joint-stock factory sufficiently separate in the public mind. 

At any rate, the Treasury seems to be about to take a decision 
on a scheme for encouraging sugar-beet growing on some such 
lines as those indicated. If the scheme is as well thought out as 
other plans evolved by the Development Commission have been, 
the Government deserves a good word for not allowing itself, 
during the last few years, to be badgered into an imperfectly con- 
sidered identification of the State with proposals for the introduc- 
tion of a new crop and industry which, when all was said for them 
that could be said, were full of all sorts of pitfalls. By a policy of 
‘wait and see’ the country has learnt a great deal about the 
intricacies of the sugar-beet question. Three or four years ago, 
had company promoters received too hastily promised Govern- 
mental support, it is not unlikely that a number of people would 
have lost a great deal of money, and that the prospects of a fair 
trial of sugar production in England would have been postponed 
for a generation. 


J. W. Ropertson Scorr (‘ Home Counties’). 
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THE RURAL PROBLEM 
(IIT) 


CURRENT MISCONCEPTIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 


Some months ago, in the pages of this Review,’ I made use of 
Mr. Masterman’s book on The Condition of England as a 
kind of ‘ exhibit ’ (to use a vulgar term) of specific fallacies which, 
fermenting in the Radical mind, are produced on platforms as 
the bases of this or that programme of ‘ reform,’ and which before 
all things it is incumbent on the Conservative party to refute 
not by mere abuse or ridicule but by a careful study and exposi- 
tion of the actual and verifiable facts. Of Mr. Masterman’s 
fallacies, which he enunciated in a flow of sentimental rhetoric, 
a large proportion had reference to the history of agriculture 
during the last century, and its condition at the present time. 
These questions are now attracting so much public attention, 
and threaten to form so prominent a subject of impending poli- 
tical controversy, that it is not requisite to make any apology 
for recurring to them ; and in this task assistance even more valu- 
able than Mr. Masterman’s has been recently forthcoming from 
what might seem to be an unlikely quarter. 

The Fabian Society, a body of which Mr. Sidney Webb is 
the leading spirit, has issued, and is still issuing, a synopsis of 
the distribution of wealth in this country, so laughable on account 
of its childish blunders that anyone might well be excused who 
regarded those responsible for it as persons lacking even the 
rudiments of either honesty or common intelligence. The 
Fabian Society has, however, just issued a document which is, 
in an honourable sense, of a very different character. This styles 
itself a Report on Land and Rural Problems ; and, however great 
may be its defects, its author, Mr. H. D. Harben, deserves praise 
for the amount of labour which he has evidently expended on 
its composition, for many interesting details which he has brought 
together, for his temperate tone, and for some even of his prac- 
tical suggestions. I propose, therefore, to utilise certain of his 
more general statements and arguments as indications of the 
points as to which even the most fair-minded land reformers 


1 ¢'The Social Data of Radicalism,’ by W. H. Mallock, Nineteenth Century 
and After, April 1913. 
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are under the dominion of serious error, and as to which—it 
must in justice be added—many Conservatives are in no better 
position. 
I 
THE INCREASE OF THE AGRICULTURAL POPULATION FROM THE 
BEGINNING TO THE MIDDLE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Putting aside, then, certain socialistic or semi-socialistic ideals 
which Mr. Harben may cherish as susceptible of realisation some 
day, but which he does not regard as belonging to the region 
of immediate possibilities, how, let us ask, is the object of 
agricultural and rural reform understood by him? Its object is, 
he says, to ‘restore’ the agriculture of this country ‘to its 
lost prosperity.’ 

In this general statement a great many people, Conserva- 
tives as well as others, will agree with him. But what does 
the statement mean? It obviously means one thing which is 
indirectly, but not directly, conveyed by it. It obviously means 
that there was once some particular period when the agriculture of 
this country was very much more prosperous than it is. But we 
are here introduced to the question not only of what that par- 
ticular period was but of the test or tests by which its superior 
prosperity is to be measured. Is it to be measured by the number 
of working agriculturalists, or by the average earnings of such 
persons individually, or by the total amount or value of the 
annual agricultural output? Or is it to be measured by all 
these taken together? 

It would be admitted by everybody that all of these tests 
are important; but the one which is uppermost in the minds 
of controversialists at the present moment is no doubt the first 
—namely the number of persons engaged in the business of 
agriculture. Here is the primary question to which Mr. Harben 
addresses himself, and though he has evidently used care in 
getting his figures together he presents them in a manner 80 
misleading and incomplete as practically to suppress one half 
of the facts which are necessary to render the existing situa- 
tion intelligible. That is to say, he begins with the year 1851, 
and wipes out the earlier half of the nineteenth century altogether, 
on the ground, he says, that no figures for that period exist 
which are comparable with those available for later dates. ‘It 
is not possible,’ he says, ‘to give exact comparative tables for 
the hundred years (i.e. from the year 1801 onwards), because 
the Census returns before 1851 give the number of families 
chiefly employed in agriculture, whereas the more recent returns 
give the number of persons.’ 

This assertion is in all respects most misleading, and in one 
respect it is directly contrary to the truth. The Census returns 
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for the year 1801 do precisely what, according to Mr. Harben, 
had never been done till the year 1851. They do give the 
number of persons chiefly employed in agriculture; they do not 
give the families. In the Report on the Census of 1831 special 
attention is called to this fact. It is there mentioned that in 
the year 1811 this procedure was altered, because in the opinion 
of those responsible for the Census a more informative result 
was reached by dealing with the agricultural population as a 
whole—namely with the number of the workers and their house- 
holds—than with the number of the workers only. Such being 
the case, the authors of the Report state that the directors of 
the Census of England and Wales in the years 1811 and 1821 
respectively had at all events ascertained that the working 
agriculturists and their families formed 35 per cent. of the 
total population in the former year and 33 per cent. in the 
latter—that is to say, 3,500,000 persons in 1811 and 3,960,000 
in 1821. The number of actual workers recorded in 1801 was 
1,448,000 (see Summary of the Census printed by order of the 
House of Commons in 1802); and, if we may judge from the 
proportions recorded as obtaining generally between the occu 
pied members of the community and the population taken as a 
whole (which is about fifteen to thirty-three), the total agricul- 
tural population in 1801 will have been approximately 3,300,000. 
This amounts to 37 per cent. of the then total population of 
England and Wales. Mr. Harben, .in omitting all these facts 
and figures, has probably been misled by Porter, to whom, 
though he was a collector of a mass of most valuable informa- 
tion, the Census returns for the year 1801 appear to have been 
unknown. 

With regard to the figures actually given by Mr. Harben 
—namely those for 1851 and the five Census years following, 
during which the number of the agricultural population declined 
—these figures appear to be in each case too low. This criticism 
may be specially emphasised with regard to the years 1851 and 
1861. The Report on the Census for the latter year discusses 
with exceptional minuteness the agricultural population in both, 
giving elaborate tables of all workers belonging to what was 
described as ‘The Agricultural Order.’ In both totals were 
included certain landlords, students of farming, and others, 
who for our present purpose must be deducted. Such a deduc- 
tion being made, it appears that the number of direct agricultural 
workers was in each case about seven per cent. greater than 
the number given by Mr. Harben, who, in so far as he under- 
states it, weakens his own case. A more important fault is a 
yet greater understatement of the number of workers in the 
year 1901, which, according to Mr. Harben, was not quite 
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1,200,000. This error may be partly accounted for by the fact 
that the Census figures for that year were compiled on a peculiar 
basis. A further defect in Mr. Harben’s procedure is his omission 
of the figures for the year 1907, which are to be found in the 
recent Census of Agricultural Production, and which form a 
comment on those just alluded to. The total number of persons 
in Great Britain actually engaged in agriculture is there given 
as 1,840,000. This, when the proper deduction has been made 
in respect of Scotland, leaves a total for England and Wales 
of at least 1,500,000. Let us, then, take the years which have 
been here specially mentioned and compare the figures relating 
to them, as dealt with by Mr. Harben, with those ascertainable 
from the sources and by the methods here specified. 


The Agricultural Population of England and Wales from the Year 1801 up 
to 1911, as given by Mr. Harben, and as ascertainable from Official Sources, 


Mr. Harben’s Figures Figures otherwise Ascertainable 


Actual Workers Actual Workers teen 


1801 . , : Omitted 1,448,000 3,200,000 
1811 . . ‘ Omitted 1,590,000 3,500,000 


Sete Omitted 1,800,000 3,960,000 
Ree slaty Omitted rie 

ER Sf cogs, 5 Omitted ee ite 
—. ~~. 1,718,000 1,980,000 4,350,000 
All NT 1,654,000 1,890,000 4,160,000 
RS ae Omitted 1,500,000 3,310,000 


With regard to the year 1901, the figure given by Mr. Harben 
—namely, 1,191,000—would agree fairly well with the number 
of workers other than occupying farmers as given in the Census 
of Agricultural Production for Great Britain, the total for the 
two countries being 1,340,000; but the number of occupiers 
cultivating holdings of different sizes, which range from an 
average of eight acres upwards, is no less than 507,000. This 
class of persons is included in the Summaries of the Agricultural 
Order for the years 1861 and 1851; and, for purposes of com- 
parison with these years, it must be included likewise, as it 
is in the Census of Agricultural Production, in the figures for 
the present time.? It thus appears, as shown in the foregoing 
table, that the number of agricultural workers in England and 
Wales to-day is approximately 1,500,000. So far, however, as 
the period is concerned to which Mr. Harben confines himself, 
these discrepancies may be ignored, for they do not affect the 


® The number of workers, other than occupiers, is given as 1,340,000, of whom 
about 170,000 worked on different days of the week for different employers. 
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general character of the argument, According to Mr. Harben, 
the agricultural workers in England and Wales declined from 
about 1,700,000 (representing a population of 3,600,000) in 1851 
to about 1,200,000 (representing a population of 2,600,000) in 
1901. According to the figures there given, the agricultural 
workers declined from nearly 2,000,000 (representing a popula- 
tion of 4,430,000) in 1851 to 1,500,000 (representing a population 
of 3,300,000) in 1907. According to one statement, there has 
been a decline of 80 per cent.; according to the other, there hag 
been a decline of 25 per cent. 

The main error of which Mr. Harben is guilfy—and it is 
an error common to all our land reformers, and many Conserva- 
tives also—is that in dealing with the state of affairs during 
the nineteenth century he confines himself to the second half 
of it, and altogether neglects the first; and, in doing so, he sup- 
presses one half of the facts, without some knowledge of which 
the other half is absolutely unintelligible. He does so, as we 
have seen, on the plea that, with regard to the earlier period, 
no information sufficiently specific is extant. If he had examined 
the original records he would have had a different story to tell. 
He would have discovered that, as shown in the foregoing table, 
though there has been a decline, denied by nobody, in the number 
of the agricultural population from the year 1851 onwards, its 
number from the beginning of the nineteenth century up to 
the middle of it had been constantly increasing ; that its decline 
is a phenomenon peculiar to the later period only; and that the 
agricultural population of England and Wales to-day is certainly 
not less, indeed appears to be a trifle greater, than it was in 
the year 1801. How can anybody interpret one half of a 
movement who deliberately takes refuge in @ condition of in- 
vincible ignorance as to the other? Mr. Harben's only excursion 
into the earlier years of the nineteenth century consists of an 
allusion to a single village in Dorset, the population of which 
declined from 1060 in the year 1821 to 585 in the year 1912, 
This village, he says, ‘presents an extraordinary instance in © 
point.’ His own language betrays the careless character of his 
reasoning. The very fact that this case is ‘ extraordinary ’ shows 
that it does nothing to prove, or even to illustrate, the general 
conclusion which Mr. Harben desires to emphasise. He might 
just as well have cited the ‘extraordinary’ case of Old Sarum 
as showing that the rural population had altogether disappeared. 
This particular village, however, according to his own figures, 
does illustrate one fact which he altogether neglects, The popu- 
lation reached its maximum in the year 1851. In this village, 
as throughout the country generally, that was the year in which 
the decline of the agricultural population began, Unless it is 

Vor. LXXIV—No. 441 48 
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realised that the decline which began then was a conversion 
throughout the country at one specific date of what had been 
& continuous upward movement into a downward, the bases for 
any reasonable explanation of the downward movement are 
wanting. 

That such is the case is shown, as I pointed out in my 
criticism of Mr. Masterman, by the fact that the population 
of the Highland counties of Scotland, which is almost entirely 
rural, has followed a course almost, though not exactly, identical 
with that followed by the agricultural population of England. 
Though the local conditions of the two are in some respects notice- 
ably different, in the case of the Highlands, just as in that of 
England, there was an increase of population up to 1851, and 
from that date onwards there has been a decline. The popula- 
tion of Sutherland, Caithness, Ross, Inverness, Perth, and Argyll, 
was 380,000 in 1801, 470,000 in 1851, and is 411,000 to-day. 
For a movement so general there must be some general and deep- 
lying causes; and the fault of the reformers, of whom Mr. 
Harben is a most favourable specimen, is not that they mis- 
state this aspect of the question but that they altogether neglect 
it and reason blindly, as though they had no idea of its exist- 
ence. Once let the facts here indicated be taken into considera- 
tion and the problem for the first time becomes susceptible of 
sane discussion. 


II 


WHy DID THE AGRICULTURAL POPULATION BEGIN TO DECLINE IN 
NUMBERS IN THE MIDDLE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
AND NOT TILL THEN ? 


What, then, are the morals primarily suggested by the fact 
that our agricultural population, the number of which had been 
previously increasing, began to decrease in the year 1851? That 
a proximate cause of the decrease is the decrease of the area 
under crops, and a corresponding increase of pasture, is not ques- 
tioned by anybody; and a recognition that this decrease dates 
from the middle of the nineteenth century at once suggests an 
explanation which carries us a step further. One of the chief 
events of that period was the triumph of the policy of Free Trade 
—a policy which had for its main object and justification a lower- 
ing of the price of the most important of our crops—namely 
wheat. It is true that the area under wheat, which at that 
time was at its maximum, did not appreciably diminish till 
the year 1876, nor did wheat prices fall in the manner hoped 
for by some, and no less dreaded by others. Nevertheless, they 
fell somewhat. Between the years 1821 and 1851 the average 
price per quarter had been about 56s. Between the years 1851 
and 1861 it was 54s. Between 1861 and 1876 it was 52s. 
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Between 1876 and 1880, when the wheat area had begun to 
contract, the average price had fallen to 46s. Eight years later 
it was only just over 30s. Even, however, whilst the wheat area 
was still practically undiminished, there had been a decline in 
price of something like 8 per cent. This naturally resulted in a 
desire to diminish the cost of production, and thus formed a 
powerful stimulus to the development of labour-saving machinery, 
with the precise object of achieving the change now under dis- 
cussion—namely a reduction of the number of agricultural 
producers to a minimum, whilst maintaining the agricultural 
product so far as possible at its maximum; and, as soon as the 
actual diminution of the area under crops began, a very great 
decline in the agricultural population would have been inevitable, 
even if labour-saving machinery had played no part in the drama. 

In other words, the general course of events may be broadly 
summarised thus: During the earlier half of the nineteenth 
century the agricultural population increased by about 33 per 
cent. ; during the sixty years following it has decreased by about 
25 per cent., the cause of these changes being that during the 
earlier period there was, owing to wars and domestic legislation, 
a constantly increasing demand for that particular kind of home- 
grown food—namely bread, which, relatively to the area of 
origin, requires most labour for the production of it, whilst 
during the later period the demand on the home market has 
transferred itself in an increasing degree to another kind of food— 
namely meat, which, relatively to the area of its origin, requires 
least labour for the production of it. 

The demand has so shifted itself for that precise reason. 
There is no mystery connected with the general nature of the 
change. So long as this country was compelled to produce from 
its acres the maximum number of loaves which such acres would 
yield, virtually irrespective of cost, the production of wheat ex- 
tended itself from those areas from which a given return could 
be extracted by the labour of (let us say) three men, to those 
inferior areas from which the same return could not be extracted 
without the labour of four. This extension was then practicable, 
because, under the protective system, the maximum labour cost 
of the home-product was the factor by which prices were deter- 
mined, and the number of labourers reached its maximum like- 
wise. As soon as foreign markets became free, and the level of 
prices fell without any reference to the interests of the agricul- 
turalists of this country, either wheat growing on the inferior 
soils had to be abandoned altogether or the amount of labour 
required had to be reduced by the introduction of new scientific 
methods. 

In these facts, as stated generally, there is, of course, nothing 

4B2 
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novel ; but they will for many people acquire a novel significance 
when taken in connexion with another fact which is probably 
realised by few. As has been said already, the agricultural popu- 
lation of England and Wales (which, according to writers 
like Mr. Masterman, has been declining for more than a hundred 
years—an idea seemingly entertained by Mr. Harben also) appears 
to have been, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, some- 
what less, instead of greater, than it is at the present time. 
According to evidences collected by McCulloch in his Statistical 
Account of the British Empire, the wheat production of England 
and Wales in 1773 was 4,000,000 quarters; twenty-three years 
later it was 6,000,000, and at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century it cannot have been far short of 7,000,000. This quantity 
ts almost exactly identical with that produced in the year 1906. 
Here we have a striking illustration of the connexion between 
the number of the agricultural population and the history of the 
home-grown loaf, and also of the remarkable delusions current 
with regard to the former amongst persons by whom _ public 
opinion is at present very largely guided. 

No attempt can here be made to deal with these questions 
adequately. A review of such matters, however, even if of a 


general kind only, will serve to give precision to the various 
distinct problems which confront the agricultural reformer of 
whatever school to-day, and which are too often confused or very 
insufficiently distinguished. 


III 


AGRICULTURE AS A PRODUCTIVE Business. THE ALLEGED 
‘Lost PRosperity.’ How Is THIS PROSPERITY MEASURED, 
AND WHAT WAS ITS PRECISE DATE? 


Let us return, then, to the stock assertion which Mr. Harben 
makes his own—that the object of reform is ‘ to restore ’ our agri- 
culture to ‘ its lost prosperity’; and let us begin by considering 
again how ‘prosperity,’ whether lost or not, is measured, 
explicitly or implicitly, by those who use such language. 

The commonest measure, implied or directly stated, is beyond 
doubt the number of the persons employed in agriculture, no 
regard being had to any other conditions. But, even so, in the 
minds of many reformers at all events, there is a vacillation 
between two meanings, one being the actual number employed 
at any given date, the other being the proportion of such persons 
to the population, taken as a whole. Thus, for the years 1851 
and those following it Mr. Harben gives what purport to be 
the actual numbers; but with regard to the earlier years, only 
two of which he mentions at all, he gives percentages only. For 
example, when comparing the agricultural population as it was 
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respectively in the years 1901 and 1851, the fact which he insists 
upon is in each case the actual number, this, according to him, 
having been in the earlier year about 30 per cent. greater than in 
the later. But when he comes to compare the year 1851 with the 
year 1831 he throws over the question of actual numbers alto- 
gether, and contents himself with asserting that, whereas in 1851 
the agriculturalists formed 23 per cent. of the population, they 
had twenty years earlier formed as much as 31 per cent. Such 
a statement, if it suggests anything at all, is obviously meant to 
suggest that, just as the agriculturalists were more numerous in 
1851 than they were in 1901 so were they, in the year 1831, 
still more numerous than they were in the year 1851. Such a 
suggestion is altogether mendacious, as Mr. Harben’s own 
figures, had he only worked them out, would show. But, apart 
from this particular error, what requires to be emphasised is 
that the proportion borne by the agriculturalists to the population, 
taken as a whole, has, in the case of a manufacturing country 
like England, no relation to the present question whatsoever. 
The reason is plain. The superficial area required for the busi- 
ness of manufacture is not only insignificant in itself but it is 
capable of indefinite multiplication by the simple process of super- 
posing one factory floor on another, so that one natural acre can 
be easily converted into ten. But the area available for agricul- 
ture is virtually a constant quantity, and the magnitude of the 
agricultural population at one period and another is measurable 
by reference to this, and by reference to this alone. In other 
words, it is measurable by its actual numbers, and not by the 
percentage which it forms of the pupulation, taken as a whole. 
Hence, if there was any period in the past when our agri- 
culture enjoyed in this sense a prosperity which has since been 
lost that period must have culminated in the year 1851. In 
that year, according to Mr. Harben’s figures, the agricultural 
population (actual workers) of England and Wales, which then 
reached its maximum, exceeded the population of to-day by a 
little over 500,000 persons. According to the figures that have 
been given here, the excess amounted to 480,000 persons. The 
difference is not considerable. In either case, if prosperity is 
measured by numbers, the object of reform, as advocated by 
persons like Mr. Masterman or Mr. Harben, must be to increase 
the number of our existing agriculturalists by something like 
half a million, thus raising the total to what it was about sixty 
years ago. In other words, so far as the question of mere 
- humber goes, their agricultural project is this, though they 
certainly have never so put it to themselves—that the nation 
shall climb again precisely the same hill which it climbed between 
the beginning of the nineteenth century and the middle of it, 
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and raise its agriculturalist workers from one million and a half 
to something like two millions. 

If, however, their project means no more than this, it is a 
singularly barren one, for it would be consistent with results 
which they themselves would repudiate. Some years ago, when 
there was a scarcity of work in a certain district of London, the 
local authorities, in order to mitigate the evil, suspended the use 
of machinery in sweeping the streets, with the result that work 
was found for eighty men which had previously been performed 
by one-tenth of that number. As a temporary expedient this 
may, perhaps, have been defensible; but were it adopted per- 
manently, and applied to work in general, it would mean the 
undoing of all material progress and reduce the entire nation 
to a state of primaeval poverty. If the whole of a population 
were engaged in producing their own bread—that is to say, if 
they were all necessarily agriculturalists—nobody would be left to 
produce beer or newspapers. What, in respect of its agriculture, 
the nation requires as a whole is the largest possible supply of 
home-grown food produced by the labour not of the largest but of 
the smallest number of persons. The Free Trader adds that, in 
the case of each kind of agricultural product, the minimum of 
labour required for its production at home shall not be greater 
than what is required in other countries, and that, in cases where 
the reduction cannot be carried so far, home labour, as applied 
to agriculture, must be altogether extinguished. For Protec- 
tionist and Free Trader alike, some maximum product being 
assumed, the object is, in the interests of the nation as a whole, 
to secure this product by the employment of as few workers as 
possible. 

The mere increase, then, of the agricultural population, till 
it reached once more the number attained by it in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, would not, without many qualifica- 
tions, be deliberately put forward as a sane policy by anybody. 
This policy must be taken in connexion with the consideration 
of whether the total agricultural products of this country can be 
increased proportionately to such an increase in the number of 
workers. That such a question is crucial is obviously recognised 
by many of the reformers themselves. Thus arguments are 
constantly based on the results of the intensive culture of very 
small plots of ground, and the conclusion is drawn from them 
by many reforming enthusiasts that we need only cut up the 
country into ten million miniature farms on which ten million 
cultivators shall raise market-garden produce, and the total agri- 
cultural output, in the form of mushrooms and gooseberries, wi'' 
be ten times as great as in other forms it ever was before. Mr. 
Harben indulges in none of such extravagant fancies. He con- 
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tends, and quite legitimately, that the minor agricultural products 
may have an important future before them, but he appears to 
recognise that the main agricultural problem must always relate 
to the great staple food-stuffs, such as bread, meat, and dairy 
produce ; and the kind of agricultural population that mainly has 
to be considered is the kind of population that is occupied in 
producing these. 

Hence, if our agriculture ever enjoyed a prosperity which it 
has since lost, and if the period of such prosperity was that during 
which the number of the workers was greatest, the total agri- 
cultural output in the shape of staple food-stuffs must, during the 
same period, have been at its greatest also, or at all events have 
been much greater than it is at the present time. Is this the 
case ? 

No attempt will here be made to dogmatise as to this question, 
but certain points may be emphasised, and certain facts stated, 
which may be commended to the attention of inquirers. If the 
agricultural output of the country be measured in terms of wheat, 
the output has admittedly declined since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Twice during the time for which the wheat 
area was at its maximum the product was as much as 18,000,000 
quarters, the average harvest being 15,000,000—more than double 
what it is to-day. But wheat is not everything. Meat must be 
considered also, and if we take seriously the rhetoric of a large 
number of reformers meat is even more important. Whenever 
the agitators of to-day desire to depict any class as the oppressed, 
miserable, insufficiently fed, we invariably find that the point on 
which they insist most loudly is the small quantity of meat, and 
also of milk (likewise an animal product), with which its members 
are able to supply themselves. Thus, although these same agita- 
tors are sure to be foremost in bewailing the decline of tillage, 
and the extension of the very pastures from which meat and milk 
are derived, they, least of all people, are in a position to deny seri- 
ously that, if the prosperity of agriculture has any relation 
whatever to the amount of human food with which it can provide 
the nation, meat is a factor as important in the total output as 
bread. The question to be asked, therefore, is whether our agri- 
cultural products as a whole are less now than they were at some 
former period ; and what, if such be the case, that former period 
was. Here we have a question on which Mr. Harben does not 
even touch. He does, indeed, quoting from the Census of 
Agricultural Production, give the present output value as 
220,000,0001., and goes on to speak of this as indicative of a 
‘decline’ which only just fails to be great enough to fill reason- 
able men with ‘ despair’; but he makes no attempt to estimate 
what the output value was in the golden years before the decline 
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began. Some generai answer to this question may be derived 
from the following facts. 

The average consumption of wheat per head of the population 
has, for the last twenty years, been about 360 lb., or three- 
quarters of a quarter. In other words, every million of quarters 
of wheat would provide food for about 1,300,000 persons. The 
average consumption of meat per head of the population has been, 
during the same period, a little over 112 lb. As is evident from 
the figures given by Mr. (subsequently Sir R.) Giffen in his 
inaugural address as President of the Royal Statistical Society, 
the average consumption sixty years ago could not have been as 
much as 56 lb. It may therefore be said that the amount of 
meat demanded, according to the average rate of consumption, 
by 1,000,000 persons to-day would, in the year 1851, have sup- 
plied the demands of 2,000,000. So far as bread is concerned, 
the situation has been explained already. The home wheat crop 
to-day would supply about 9,200,000 persons. On the supposition 
that the rate of consumption has not been greatly changed, the 
home crop must have supplied nearly 19,000,000 persons in the 
year 1851. The home production of meat is to-day about 
25,000,000 cwt., thus supplying, at a hundredweight per head, 
25,000,000 persons. In the year 1851, on the assumption that 
there were no importations, and that the home production coin- 
cided with the demands of 27,000,000 persons at 56 lb. a head, 
the home-produced meat supply would have amounted to about 
18,500,000 cwt. If the mean of the prices prevalent at the two 
periods be taken and applied to both, the total value of the output 
of wheat and meat, thus reduced to a common denominator, will, 
in 1851; have been about 97,000;000/., and at the present time 
will be about 130,000,0001. 

If we turn to McCulloch’s account of British agriculture 
between the years 1835 and 1840 we find the average annual 
value of all the agricultural products of Great Britain given as 
127,000 ,000I., as against the 220,000,000/. quoted by Mr. Harben 
himself as the corresponding total value for to-day. 

If we go back further, to the year 1801, we have materials for 
& comparison yet more striking. The number of the agricultural 
workers, as we have seen already, was practically identical then 
with what it is at the present time; the amount of wheat pro- 
duced was practically identical likewise, but it is easy to see, 
from a great variety of evidences, that the agricultural output as 
a whole was very much smaller then than it was in the year 1835, 
and a fortiori smaller than it is at the present time. Thus, to 
put the case roughly, the total income of Great Britain in 1801 
cannot have greatly exceeded, if, indeed, it so much as reached, 
900,000,0001., whilst that of England and Wales cannot have 
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exceeded 180,000,000/. This is less than the gross value of the 
agricultural output alone in the year 1907, and if the two outputs 
were expressed in terms of the same prices it is probable that 
the latter would be twice that of the former. 

Without insisting, however, on any detailed conclusions such 
as this, the above figures may be submitted to the attention of 
sober-minded politicians as indicating that if the prosperity of 
agriculture is measured by the amount and character of the food- 
stuffs which it provides for consumption by the people, whether 
it may be capable of further improvement or no, it has, at all 
events, undergone no decline whatever; but, if judged by the 
average yields of three or four years together, is more prosperous ~ 
now than it was at any previous time.* That a further increase 
in its efficiency is, from a national point of view, more desirable 
now than it ever was in the past nobody in his senses can deny, 
and it may be hopefully argued that new scientific developments 
(whether relating to organisation or chemistry) will, to some 
important extent, bring about this result; but such a result, if 
achieved, will not be the restoration of our agriculture to a pros- 
perity which it once possessed and has lost. It will be the 
creation of a prosperity which, so far as it goes, is new. To speak 
of such a process as @ process of restoring to the people some- 
thing which they possessed once and of which they have since 
been robbed is a method which doubtless has a strong attraction 
for the agitator, for it enables him to appeal to the passions as 
well as to the hopes of the multitude ; but it is the method of the 
dunce, and the result of it is to obscure the problems which it is 
invoked to solve. Is it likely that science would discover any 
new secrets if every scientific man regarded the task before him 
as that of restoring to the world the lost secrets of his grand- 
mother ? 


IV 


AGRICULTURE AS RELATED TO THE CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKERS, AND THE POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF THIS 
CounTRY, AS DISTINCT FROM THE PURELY Economic 


So much, then, for the agriculture of this country as regarded 
in relation to its productive efficiency and the number of those 
employed in it. But the point of view from which we have thus 


* If taking the case of wheat and meat alone we desire to compare their 
volume and value combined, as it was in different periods, we may roughly assume 
that one cwt. of meat is equivalent to 7 cwt. of wheat. In the year 18561 the 
wheat output was about 58,000,000 cwt. and the meat output about 13,500,000 
ewt. In 1906-7 the corresponding figures were: wheat, 29,000,000 cwt.; meat, 
25,000,000 cwt. If the weight of meat be converted into terms of wheat lbs., by 
multiplying it in each case by 7, we shall get an output of 152,000,000 cwt. in 
1851 and of 204,000,000 cwt. in 1906-7. 
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far regarded it has been that of the community as a whole. We 
must consider also the interests of the agriculturalists themselves; 
for it is conceivable that agriculture, regarded as 4 great food 
factory, might be increasing in efficiency, from the point of view 
of its customers, whilst the condition of its employees, or at least 
of the poorer sections of them, was going from bad to worse, 
Such, indeed, is the contention of persons like Mr. Harben and 
Mr. Masterman. Now, without questioning ‘the correctness of 
their attitude when they say to the agricultural labourer ‘ You 
ought to be better off than you are,’ let us ask how far they are 


justified in converting this proposition into one substantially . 


different—‘ You are worse off than you were.’ One of Mr, 
Harben’s contentions to this effect relates to the labourer’s work- 
ing day, which he endeavours to show is longer now than it was 
at the end of the eighteenth century. He offers as an explana- 
tion of this alleged fact a lengthening of the hours of labour in 
other industries, which was, he says, one of the results of the 
development of the factory system, and led to a similar lengthen- 
ing in the case of agriculture also. As a comment on this theory, 
his attention may be called to a list of the labour hours of skilled 
mechanics and operatives in a work called A General Description 
of all Trades, published in the year 1747. These included 


plumbers, glaziers, carpenters, cabinet-makers, china-makers, | 


coopers, and nine other groups of specially skilled workmen. For 
none of these was the working day less than twelve hours. In 
four cases it was fifteen. It does not appear that, even accord- 
ing to Mr. Harben’s own figures, the working hours of the agri- 
cultural labourer to-day are as long as were those of the most 
highly-skilled mechanics and craftsmen long before the factory 
system could have effected any general change in the conditions 
of industrial life. 

But, without going further into this interesting question, let 
us turn to one which is admittedly of yet greater importance— 
namely the question of wages, and the conditions of life which 
depend on wages. Mr. Harben asserts that these are ‘ scandal- 
ously low.’ For argument’s sake this assertion may be accepted; 
but when he proceeds to contend that they are at once a symptom 
and the measure of a decline from some lost prosperity, we must 
ask at what period they were higher than they are now. Accord- 
ing to Adam Smith, writing at a time when the price of wheat 
was more than 40s. a quarter, the wages of labour, other than that 
of skilled mechanics, was 9s. a week in a large town and from 
6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. in the country. Even if we take into account 
the practice, inaugurated in the year 1795, of paying a part of 
the wages of the poorer workers out of the rates, the average 
wages of agricultural labour in England did not exceed 8s. or 95. 
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at the beginning of the nineteenth century.‘ Fifty years later 
they had risen to 10s. or 11s., an increase of some 10 per cent. in 
the course of half a century. Since that time, as Mr. Harben’s 
own figures show, they have increased by 58 per cent., and 
between the years 1884 and 1906 the virtual increase was greater, 
owing to the course of prices, than that indicated by pounds, 
shillings and pence. It is, indeed, impossible to point to any 
time, comparable with the present in respect of what money 
means, at which the wages of agricultural labour were so great 
as they are now. For purposes of agitation this fact may be 
ignored, but it is not susceptible of open and direct denial. 

lt is a fact of great significance. During the first half of the 
nineteenth century the increase in the rate of agricultural wages 
was small, during the following years it has been large, and this 
change has coincided with another equally remarkable. During 
the first half of these two periods the agricultural population 
increased, during the second it declined, and the rapid increase 
in wages has been coincident with the decline in numbers. It 
is impossible to dissociate these two phenomena ; and their obvious 
historical connexion should suggest caution to those who imagine 
that the conditions of agricultural life would be improved by a 
mere increase in the number of the persons engaged in agricul- 
ture. A rough calculation of a kind which I have not seen 
attempted may be made as follows with regard to the present 
matter. It has already been mentioned that, according to the 
Census of Agricultural Production, the number of agricultural 
workers in England and Wales is, at the present time, about 
1,500,000, of whom 430,000 are farming occupiers. In the year 
1851 the total number of workers was 1,980,000, the remainder 
at each date being labourers of one kind or another; but the 
number of occupiers appears to have been much the same as 
now. These, then, being in both cases deducted, the number 
of labourers in 1851 will have been 1,550,000, and at the present 
time it will be 1,070,000. Now the general rate of agricultural 
wages to-day, as compared with the rate then, being in the pro- 
portion of 158 to 100, let us take these two figures as represent- 
ing so many equal units, and, without troubling ourselves to 
attach to them a particular monetary value, let us multiply the 
number of labourers as it is at the present time, and the number 
as it was in the year 1851, by 158 and by 100 respectively. We 
shall thus get two totals respectively representing in terms of 
similar units the aggregate wages of 1,550,000 labourers in 1851, 
and the aggregate wages of 1,070,000 labourers in 1907. Both 
these totals being divested of the superfluous noughts, the total 

* According to Sir John Sinclair the average yearly earnings of an agricultural 
labourer amounted to about. 217. 
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for the year 1851 will be 155, and for the year 1907 it will be 
169. This means that the aggregate earnings of less than 
1,100,000 labourers at the later period exceeded by 9 per cent. the 
aggregate earnings of more than 1,500,000 at the earlier ; or, in 
other words, at the time when the agricultural population was 
at its maximum there were 155 units to be divided between every 
three labourers, there are at the present time 169 units to be 
divided between every two. 

These facts will lead us to the following important reflexions, 
Reformers, Mr. Harben amongst them, describe the wages of 
agricultural labour as so ‘ scandalously low’ to-day that they are 
insufficient, as shown by a variety of scientific formulae, for the 
maintenance of an average family in bodily health and strength; 
but, without questioning the value of the application of scientific 
methods to the matter, we may with advantage consider the 
homely and very sensible observations made by Adam Smith 
with regard to this precise argument. Theoretical calculations 
of the minimum on which a family can be supported are, he says, 
not only doubtful in themselves, but, for the purpose of arriving 
at a general conclusion, are unnecessary. Wages, he says, two 
generations ago were undoubtedly lower than they were in his 
own time, and in some districts they were still much lower than 
in most; and yet, he goes on to observe, even when and where 
they were lowest, they were obviously sufficient to maintain 
the populations dependent on them, for otherwise these popula- 
tions would have been wiped out of existence, and there would 
not, by the year 1765, have been any able-bodied agricultural 
labourers left. If, then, he proceeds, they could work and main- 
tain their families on wages considerably lower than those then 
prevalent, the majority of them in his own time must com- 
paratively have been ‘in a state of affluence.’ The same argu- 
ment applies to the case of the agricultural labourers to-day, in 
comparison with what it was in the middle and throughout the 
first half of the nineteenth century. If they could subsist ai all 
during that earlier period, it is obvious that they must possess 
- far more than an insufficient supply of the necessaries of life now. 

And, curiously enough, if it is necessary to reinforce this 
argument, we need go no further than the language of the most 
ardent of our land reformers themselves. One of the principal 
grounds on which such persons are accustomed to bewail the 
‘ depopulation ’ of the rural villages is that these have always been 
the breeding grounds of the class which is physically the most 
virile and the healthiest. The soldiers who confronted Napoleon 
a hundred years ago, the most stalwart of the policemen who 
patrol our streets to-day, were and are, we are told, sons of the 
English countryside. Their traditional strength and their 
traditional rosy cheeks are constantly contrasted with the pallor 
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and the debility of the urban worker. And in such language, 
though sometimes exaggerated, there is no doubt substantial 
truth. If we compare the annual death-rate per 1000 of agri- 
cultural labourers with the annual death-rate per 1000 of other - 
occupied persons, the agricultural labourers stand high in the 
scale of health. If we compare their death-rate at various ages 
with that of professional men and tradesmen of the higher class, 
such as clergymen, doctors, lawyers, Civil servants, school- 
masters, musicians, and chemists, we shall find it to be lower 
than that of any of these classes with the exception of clergy- 
men and schoolmasters. Out of sixty-five groups of occupied 
persons enumerated by the Registrar-General of Births and 
Deaths in the year 1908, the agricultural labourers stood four- 
teenth in the scale of health between the ages of 20 and 25 years, 
eighth in the scale between the ages of 25 and 45, sixth between 
the ages of 45 and 55, and first between the ages of 55 and 65. 
When, therefore, the reformers declare that, the agricultural 
labourers being such an exceptionally healthy class, the decline 
in their numbers is a grave national loss, it may be admitted by 
all that their contention is at once correct and weighty ; but they 
cannot have the case both ways. It cannot be true that the 
labourers are so crippled by underfeeding that the utmost they can 
do is to keep themselves from tottering into an early grave, and 
at the same time true that their health and strength are such ~s 
to have rendered them the traditional models of the physical 
manhood of the nation. 

Here we have a valuable illustration of those errors on the 
part of our land reformers generally which it has been my object 
to signalise. At the back of the agitation which they are now 
so eager to foment there is no doubt a considerable foundation 
of facts ; but they so mis-state some, and so completely suppress 
or fail to appreciate others, that their general presentation of 
the case, though not wanting in individual elements of truth, is 
substantially false, or means nothing definite at all. What 
could be more misleading, let it once again be asked, than the 
perverse translation of the statement, possibly in itself reason- 
able, that agricultural wages may, in the near future, be made 
higher than they are, into the fable that they are less than they 
were in the middle of the nineteenth century? What can be 
more uninformative, or more calculated to excite stupid prejudice 
instead of awaking judgment, than to dwell upon and bewail 
the decline in the number of the agriculturists, whilst neglecting 
or hushing up the fact of their previous increase, and the relation 
of these movements to Protection and Free Trade respectively ? * 


*’ Thus Mr. Harben does mention casually that from 1851 onwards the 
decline in the agricultural population was due to a decline in prices, which led to 
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How can any sound judgment be formed as to the agricultural 
question generally without taking account of the tofal agricul- 
tural output at one period and another, in respect alike of vege- 
table products and animal, these being estimated in accordance 
with their respective values? How can any sound judgment be 
expected from persons who bewail the insufficiency of national 
supply of meat, and bewail in the same breath the changes in 
agricultural policy which have caused that supply to be increased? 
How can any sound judgment be expected from persons who 
declare that a decline in the number of our agriculturalists is a 
danger because these workers are the healthiest section of the 
community, and who at the same time hold them up as abnormal 
specimens of decrepitude? 

With regard to this last point, however, it must in fairness 
be said that such an instability of attitude is by no means due 
exclusively to any faults which are peculiar to reformers. It is 
closely connected with a deep-lying conflict of interests which 
the sanest and acutest of politicians may find it difficult to har- 
monise. The agricultural question has been discussed in these 
pages thus far from a purely economic or business point of view. 
‘What, in respect of its agriculture, the nation requires as a 
whole, is,’ it was observed, ‘ the largest possible supply of home- 
grown food, produced by the labour not of the largest but of 
the smallest number of persons; and, according to the Free 
Trader (who is the business man par excellence), this minimum 
must in no case exceed the number required in other countries 
for the production of the same yield.’ But though, as a business 
proposition, this is undoubtedly true, there are many considera- 
tions of a political kind, in the light of which it may require to 
be profoundly modified. It would, for example, be to the interest 
of this country, in time of war, to secure the largest possible 
supply of home-grown food, though the labour cost were far 
greater than that of the imported product. If ten men could 
produce for us twenty units of wheat in America, it would be 
bad economic business to set twenty men to produce for us 
twenty-four units in England; but it might, in time of war, be 
sound political business. Similarly, a country-bred population 
may, on account of its moral and physical characteristics, be even 
in times of peace so valuable a national asset that the nation 
might virtually gain by paying more for its home-grown food, 
as the price of maintaining suitably and increasing the number 
of its food producers. 


the development of labour-saving machinery; but he does not mention that the 
decline in prices was due to Free Trade. This omiesion is the natural consequence 
or accompaniment of omission of all detailed facte as to agriculture prior to the 
year 1 
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These are questions with regard to which, all reasonable men 
must recognise, the most divergent views are suggested by equally 
important facts. They are questions, however, which lie outside 
the scope of the present article. All that has been attempted 
in these pages is to show that the statements of the agricultural 
problem, as put before the public by the reforming party to-day, 
are vitiated by errors as to fact—errors both positive and nega- 
tive—of specific and most important kinds, and to direct the 
attention of moderate-minded men to these, with a view to their 
detection and correction. 

The principal points that have been insisted on may be briefly 
summarised thus : 

(1) The Alleged Decline of British Agriculture.—If this phrase 
is understood as the ordinary man would understand it there has 
been no decline in British agriculture at all. To take the two 
articles of wheat and meat alone, if the output is estimated by 
its weight, and if one cwt. of meat be taken as equal to 7 cwt. 
of wheat, the total output, expressed in wheat lbs., can- 
not have been more (it is suggested) than 56,000,000 cwt. in 
the year 1801; it cannot have been more than 152,000,000 cwt. 
in the year 1851. We know, as a definite fact, that in the year 
1906 it was over 200,000,000 cwt. 

(2) The Decline in the Number of Agriculturalists.—Up to the 
year 1851 there was an increase both in the product and in the 
number of producers likewise. After 1851 there has been a 
flecrease in the number of the producers, but a continued increase 
in the product. From a purely business point of view the 
decline in the number of the producers is a sign not of the 
decline of the agricultural business but of its increasing 
efficiency. 

(8) An increase in the product being given, the decrease in 
the number of producers has been a benefit not only to the con- 
sumers as a whole but to agricultural producers in particular. 
A smaller number of labourers divide between them a larger total 
of wages. 

(4) These wages, even if reformers are justified in declaring 
that they are still too low, cannot be ‘low’ in the sense in which 
they use the word, for the rude health of the rural workers is 
one of their favourite topics when their object is to exhibit the 
decline in their number as a tragedy. 

(5) On the other hand, though in a purely business sense the 
alleged decline of British agriculture is a myth, the decline in 
the number of agriculturalists since the year 1851 may, from 
many points of view, be well regarded as a very serious matter. 
There are grounds, military, moral, and social, on which it may 
be argued that an increase in the number of agricultural workers 
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is desirable, even though there should be no proportionate in 
crease in the product, and though the nation should haye } 
suffer, to a greater or less degree, from the law of ‘ diminigh 
return.’ a ‘a 
With reference to the statistical statements here put forwar 
I may mention that I propose shortly to reproduce, in the pages 
of this Review, the original passages in the official papers o 
Blue-books, from 1801 onwards, on which they are founded. —~ 


W. H. Mattoon. 7 


The Editor of Taz NingTeeNTH CenToRY cannot undertake ~ 
to return unaccepted MSS. 








